MPYE — 003: EPISTEMOLOGY 
Block 1: Introduction 


Unit 1 on Nature and Scope of Epistemology begins with the enumeration of meaning of 
epistemology and the elaborate historical background of ancient Greek philosophers. The 
beginning of Western epistemological concerns is briefly dealt in this unit. The central issue of 
epistemology such as what is knowledge and how it is achieved is brought out. The relation 
between epistemology and other branches of philosophy is also spelt out at the end. 
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1.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To introduce the students to the nature and scope of epistemology. 

e To give a preliminary introduction to the course of epistemology and its relevance to 
philosophy. 

e To acquaint the students with the preliminary history of epistemology. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


Epistemology deals with the study of knowledge, or more specifically with what we know and 
how we know it. Therefore, we might say it is to do with justifying our knowledge. However, 
justified knowledge is also associated with the notion of truth, and the idea of belief. This is 
because people are not usually justified in claiming to have knowledge of things they do not 
believe to be true (E.g. Ask an atheist to explain what they know about God). The tripartite 
definition of knowledge is that “knowledge is justified, true, belief.” Of course, people all around 
the world differ in their fundamental beliefs about the nature of reality, and as a result they 
inevitably claim to be justified in knowing and believing many different things to other people. 
As such, epistemology tries to examine and establish the conditions for certain knowledge 
(knowledge which cannot be doubted by anyone), and also to establish the conditions for 
knowing a statement is justifiably true. 


The Greek word ‘episteme’ is the root of epistemology or study of knowledge. This 
philosophical term is commonly associated with the inquiry of truth and knowledge. In fact it 
was Greek philosophers who initiated such a study and from their cultivation of epistemology, 
stem the growth of many sciences. The word may have few connotations. First, epistemology 
can be the quest for true and scientific knowledge as opposed to opinion or belief. Secondly, it 
may be seen as an organized body of thought about reality. In general it may be regarded that 
epistemology is the branch of philosophy that studies knowledge. It attempts to answer the basic 


question: What distinguishes true (adequate) knowledge from false (inadequate) knowledge? 
Practically, this question translates into issues of scientific and philosophical methodology: How 
can one develop theories or models that are better than competing theories of knowledge? As a 
philosophical enquiry, together with logic, it sharpens our quest in all other philosophical 
domains like metaphysics, cosmology, ethics and philosophy of God. When we look at the 
history of epistemology, we can discern a clear trend, in spite of the confusion of many 
seemingly contradictory positions. The first or ancient theories of knowledge stressed its 
absolute, permanent character. But the contemporary epistemological theories put the emphasis 
on its relativity or situation-dependence, its continuous development or evolution, and its active 
interference with the world and its subjects and objects. The whole trend today is to understand 
knowledge not as a static, passive reality, but more as adaptive, participative and active process. 
(Refer http://pespmc1.vub.ac.be/epistemi.html) 


1.2 HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF GREEK EPISTEMOLOGY 


As stated already, the roots of epistemology can be traced to the Greek language. Therefore, a 
better understanding of the subject requires a brief historical account of the conditions in which 
Greek philosophers lived. The first groups of Greek philosophers are referred to as the Pre- 
Socratics. They include the Milesians, Ionians, Eleatics, Atomists, and Sophists. Important to this 
historical analysis is for us to realise how the importance changes from geographical to 
ideological. The change is caused by the conditions in society enabling Athens to become the 
center of teaching, reflection, wisdom and even governing. 


The first philosophers were residents of prosperous cities. Since they travelled widely, they had 
the luxury that allows speculation and philosophical thinking. Besides trying to improve methods 
in farming and other occupations, these rich men could afford time for reflective thought. This 
reflection about nature produced conceptual questions laying the foundations for philosophy. 
They took up issues of existence, knowledge, and value. Important to their conclusions about 
nature is the fact they were based upon, what we call today, non-scientific methods of 
observation. Their speculation is based on few primary documents written by earlier 
philosophers, or more on secondary sources, oral traditions, and the known historical events. 


1.3 HISTORICAL BACKGROUND IN GREECE 


The peninsula of Greece (or Hellas) is located on the Aegean Sea, where the climate is very 
favourable for human habitation. Agriculture became widespread and early civilizations 
flourished. The three civilizations of the Bronze Age were the Minoan, Cycladic, and Helladic. 
These civilizations became the first high civilizations on the European continent; they 
constructed great palaces and writings emerged from there. On the Island of Crete, the 
Mycenaean rose to supremacy. The significance of the Mycenaean culture was their likeness to 
the Homer’s heros. However because of invasion and various natural disasters the Mycenaeans 
went into a dark age around 1450 B.C. This led to population shift to the Ionian Isles and may 
have resulted in the partial collapse of civilization. Further, the decline of their culture was 


aggravated by drought, climate change, harvest failure, epidemic and civil unrest (Refer: 
Wikiversity). 


The Dorians, a nomadic people, invaded the place around the end of the Dark Ages, at about 900 
B.C. One of the first Greek historians, Thucydides, wrote about the Trojan Wars. Thus the 
written history emerged after a 400 year gap, from compilation of oral traditions and claimed 
that the Dorian invasion was the famous wars between Troy and Sparta. The Dorians were 
traditional enemies of the Ionians. During the Archaic period (900 B.C.) tensions created by war, 
economies, and religion made society fragile. Later, things began to settle down. Then trade 
expanded, the first Olympic Games began in 776 B.C., and small communities developed in 
geographically secured regions on top of alluvial plains surrounded by impassable mountains. 
Thucydides speculated that sanctuaries to the gods became permanent as early as the 8th century 
BC. 


In any case by 6th century, cultural figures such as Lycurgus, author of the Spartan constitution, 
and Solon of Athens demonstrated a Greek society that moved beyond subsistence and was 
stable enough for viable trade and economic stratification. The diversity of economics gave rise 
to tyrants also during the 6th century. Thus the first laws attempting to structure society were 
Draconian Laws of 621B.C. These laws were harsh and savagery. By 594 B.C., these Draconian 
laws were replaced by the laws promulgated by Solon, a poet and statesman. His laws were more 
flexible and allowed the liberty of self expression. Paramount to the birth of western philosophy 
was the economic and social conditions of the times. The development of epistemology was, in 
fact, a process of civilization’s progress. During these times of economic stability, conditions 
were prosperous enough to develop thought, including philosophical and epistemological 
thoughts. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is the definition of “knowledge”? 


1.4 THE EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHERS 


Miletus, a Greek colonial port city, is home to Thales (624-545 B.C.). He is generally recognized 
as the first philosopher since the written and oral records of western philosophy can be traced to 
him. A summary of Thales contribution to philosophy suggest that all things are full of the gods, 
and that by some nature or principle all things come into being. He shows this by using the 
principle of a magnet. Because it attracts iron it must possess a soul. Further, everything has a 
prime mover, just as the magnet. The prime mover or arche of everything, according to Thales, 
was water because the “seeds of everything have a moist nature.” Although his argument is 
based on observation of the natural world, Thales plants the seed that develops into the quest for 
knowledge, both scientific and divine. The concept that everything comes from an arche and 
thus returns to an arche is the origin of monism or belief in one substance. 


Next was Anaximander (610-540 B.C.). Only very few of his writings survive. Specifically, his 
contribution was the idea that the universe originated from the apeiron or the boundless. 
Therefore, the arche, or ultimate underlying substance of all things, must be something other 
than the four elements of earth, fire, water, and air. If any one of these were limitless it would 
destroy the other. So the apeiron cannot be any one of these four. By his insightful thoughts, 
Anaximander was laying the foundation for the search for the boundless, that is, theology and the 
quest to identify with the divine. 


Interestingly enough the next of the philosophers, the Ionian, Pythagoras was not even a 
mathematician. Rather he focuses on a doctrine of metempsychosis or belief that the soul is 
immortal. He believed the ordering of the natural world was in accordance with mathematic 
relationships and harmony. His teaching promoted a strict way of life including a strict 
vegetarian diet since his ideology incorporated that each human and animal soul is reborn. 


His successor Heraclitus agreed with the Milesians on the cyclic nature of stuff, but claimed the 
arche was fire and that the flux in nature allowed the contraries of hot and cold to change each 
element into other. This applies to ideas as well for instance. According to him without strife 
there is no justice or without war there is no king. “Conflict is Justice, and that all things come 
to pass in accordance with conflict.” This harmony of conflict sustains the world under a law of 
process and opposition. Logos, or proportion as used in the common language of the Greeks, was 
the standard for all things. However, he also uses it in a more technical term in which logos is an 
underlying organizational principle of the universe. This principle is “hidden and perceptible 
only to the intelligence.” Therefore, Heraclitus is particularly important to the establishment of 
logos as a foundation in Stoicism and Christianity. In epistemology too this idea is significant 
since only through such a journey of the logos is the knowledge of the divine revealed. 


The Eleatic, Parmenides, 5th century physician, conceptualized that being is neither changeable 
nor divisible and can be neither created nor destroyed. Further, he alludes to the dualistic nature 
of the cosmos. According to his epistemology it is only the being that can be named or identified. 
Therefore, there can be only one original being and everything else is illusory. Thus, everything 
is actual or perceived, likewise either true or false, a conclusion highly contested by Plato later 
on. 


During the consolidation of intellectual and political power, Anaxagoras (500-428 B.C.), a 
Milesian, moves to Athens. He concluded that nothing can come into being or be perished. All 


things are made up of ultimate realities of the four elements, taking the shape of the dominant 
element. According to him, creation was a mixture of elements stirred by nous, or father of all 
substances. Everything is as it is perceived, and there is no discrepancy between appearances 
and reality. Most importantly, he believed the mind does not mix with things because it is too 
fine. It is this separation that forms the foundation for mind and body dualism. 


Empedocles rejects monism. He claims that the forces love and strife coupled with the four 
elements is the motivation for existence. There exist divine gods that are immortal and powerful 
but they do not influence being. In conclusion, these pre-Socratic philosophers sow the seeds for 
the origin of uncertainty that emerges in the study of epistemology. The pre-Socratics believed 
all things to be made of matter. They also upheld the view that it is only through reason that 
knowledge be found. Heraclitus fostered this hypothesis, but subsequent philosophers moved 
towards a concept that everything was in flux. 


1.5 THE GERMINATION OF WESTERN EPISTEMOLOGY 


The next set of philosophers had a great impact in the world of inquiry and epistemology. They 
develop styles of writing and rhetoric that challenge the beliefs and authorities of the civil 
society of those days. Democritus, the Atomist, wrote over fifty works that were destroyed in the 
4th century A.D. Democritus developed the concept of the atomos, or indestructible, indivisible 
material of one true substance, which form into a complex mixture of atoms by colliding and 
adhering to each other. Democritus, together with Leucippus, hypothesized that there exists 
either a void of non-being or a spatially full being. In other words, nothing happens randomly. 
Rather things happen by the differences in atoms and their attraction to each other. Thus the 
properties of things are caused by atoms: their shape is caused by rhythm, order by contact, and 
mode by position, etc. The size and shape of the perceptible world is only perceived by senses 
and are thus conventionally given. In other words convention or “nomos” of the society is 
significant. This concept of “nomos “gives rise to the Sophists’ argument between convention 
and nature. “Sophia,” (meaning wisdom) was what the Sophists sought. Chrysippus believed the 
four virtues -temperance, courage, justice, and wisdom - were naturally occurring and not given 
by convention. Virtue (or “aréte”) was the means by which happiness was to be found. 
Protagoras, the most famous of the Sophists, stressed that while keeping the appearance of 
virtue, one may use four types of speech (wishing, asking, answering, and commanding) to 
increase the power of persuasion. Unfortunately, this approach got a bad name since they used it 
to for financial gain and helped to discredit the moral objective of the Sophist. When Protagoras 
states, “Man is the measure of all things,” he implies that everything that is real is perceived by 
humans (like Plato's cave), in accordance with sense perception and convention. The Sophist 
contribution was to raise these issues justice (“dikaiosyne”) or virtue in ethical debate. Hence, 
the Sophist may be considered as the first to raise the epistemological question: How much of 
what we think we know about nature is objective and how much is human convention? 


Then comes Socrates, for whom wisdom is the cardinal virtue. In practice the Socratic Method is 
based on the assumption that understanding your knowledge is limited. This understanding 
creates the ground for an endless search for knowledge and in turn brings people to self 
realization. In the Phaedo Socrates makes distinctions between two types of knowledge, opinions 
and truths. In his quest for knowledge, justice is the underlying faculty for all subsequent 


exploration. Plato was influenced by Socrates. In his quest for justice, he inadvertently opens the 
path to truth and knowledge. His main goal was ethics, but this search for ethics leads to 
epistemology. Plato’s first argument in epistemology is made between true belief and 
knowledge. “You argue that a man cannot inquire either about that which he knows, or about that 
which he does not know; for if he knows, he has no need to inquire; and if not, he cannot; for he 
does not know the very subject about which he is to inquire.” (Meno 80e) 


Plato uses a theory of recollection (anamnesis) to build on Pythagorean theory of rebirth. He 
assumes that knowledge is innate. “Then it must, surely have been before we began to see and 
hear and use the other senses that we got knowledge of the equal itself, of what it is, if we were 
going to refer to the equals from our sense-perceptions” (Phaedo 75b-76). In other words, the 
innate ideas Plato refers to are ideas that found their way in a mind without the mind needing to 
experience anything. In this way he concludes that not everything is known through the senses, 
“Well, but we ourselves are part body and part soul...then soul is more similar than body to the 
invisible, whereas body is more similar to that which is seen.” (Phaedo 79b) Another discussion 
of Plato between the opinion and truth is also epistemologically relevant: “So wouldn’t we be 
right to describe the difference between their mental states by saying that while this person has 
knowledge, the other one has beliefs?” (Republic 476d) In his allegory of the cave, Plato 
explains “The point is that once you become acclimatized, you’ll see infinitely better than the 
others there; your experience of genuine right, morality, and goodness will enable you to identify 
every one of the images and recognize what it an image is of” (Rep 520c). For Plato, justice and 
civic morality was his goal in his search, which is also epistemological. Plato’s dialectic style of 
writing differs from rhetoric, as the approach is to enlighten, rather than persuade. For him the 
end product or “telos” (goal) is the structuring of an ethical city of virtue. Plato conceived a 
hierarchal structure in which the nous or intellect was the supreme reality or form. The above 
nuances and meandering debates of “how we come to know what we know” are the historical 
basis for epistemology in the Western tradition, as we know it today. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What was the contribution of Anaximander? 


1.6 THE BRANCHING OF EPISTEMOLOGY 


Aristotle was a student of Plato for twenty years. He became the teacher of Alexander the Great, 
whose conquest and victory introduce many new ideologies and schools of thought in Greece. 
Aristotle establishes his school, the Lyceum, in Athens where the focus was on biological 
studies. Thus he becomes the father of categorical logic and taxonomies, the science of 
classification. This process requires rigorous and disciplined study to place things properly 
where they belong. 


Aristotle’s observation of natural things showed him that they perform various functions and 
have the potential to change. It is only by intellect can one distinguish between reality and things 
of convention or belief. Consequently, he concludes that some things are self evident. He 
observes through language human beings reflect the world in terms of subjects and predicates. 
The problem is whether self-awareness comes by accident or is indispensable to understanding. 
For Aristotle reason was the way to self- knowledge and movement (including our capacity to 
actualize) was caused by a first principle. Aristotle bridges the gap between potentiality and 
actuality through nature. 


As with other sciences, he treats knowledge as an organized body of thought, which has its own 
classification or taxonomy. In Metaphysics, he first divides Episteme into three groups. The first 
two are praktike, or action, as in how we make a choice, poietike or techne, meaning an applied 
science, or practical application of skill. The last, theoretike is again divided into three 
categories, mathematike, physike, and theologike. These will inquire into the mathematical, 
natural and divine realities. Consequently, Aristotle that broadens the branches of epistemology. 


Following the death of Alexander the Great, the civil society degrades and a power struggle takes 
place. Three philosophies, Epicureanism, Stoicism, and Scepticism try to cope with the civil 
despair. Their individual goals are similar to the above philosophers in that happiness is the 
ultimate goal. Epicureanism or hedonism is seeking individual pleasure. Although virtue is still 
the foundation for hedonism (derived from the Greek “hedone” meaning “pleasure”) the views 
were a misinterpretation and so later on it would become a perversion. Consequently, individual 
happiness takes undue precedence over community. These philosophies lead to rampant 
superstition, chaos and religious fundamentalism. 


1.7 NATURE AND SCOPE OF EPISTEMOLOGY 


Epistemology grew out of a social concern relative to the environment and the conflicts 
surrounding the civil society, particularly in ancient Greece, which at its high culture, provided 
structure that allowed the liberty of thought. In fact, epistemological questions can be traced to 
the root problems of every society or civilization. The very genesis of how reality is constructed, 
has given rise to conventions for expressing our origin and the forms in which we give name to. 
Thus a critical reflection regarding the source and essence of ourselves and of nature is 
undertaken in epistemology. This process of potentiality to actuality gives rise to the 
metaphysical root of epistemology. 


Clearly the Pre-Socratic philosophers planted these questions. But it was Plato, schooled by 
Socrates’ civic virtues, who turns his quest to establish a moral society into an ideal one. Plato’s 


epistemology evolved from his exploration of the apparent, imagined, and the recalled, which he 
found in his society. Thus the character of awareness and how we acquire knowledge, for 
example, through senses or apart from senses, expands the subject of epistemology. In turn, his 
student, Aristotle, lays the foundations for epistemology as a model discipline that will 
incorporate the practical application of science and the work ethic required for thought. He bases 
the thought in the real knowledge as opposed to the belief or mere opinion. In short, the goal of 
early philosophy was to seek a virtuous society that could live harmoniously as individuals and 
communities. 


Thus right from the beginning the nature and scope of epistemology has been evolving, most of 
the time progressively. Depending on the society and its economic and cultural situation, the 
quest for knowledge and the basic intellectual foundations gave rise to various issues. Though 
epistemology generally revolves around human’s search for knowledge, its particular nature and 
scope has been changing through history. Thus epistemology, which concerns with the nature 
and scope of knowledge, has its own evolving nature and scope. The horizon of epistemology is 
characteristic of the growth and maturity of a given society. 


Epistemology enumerates potential realms of knowledge in all religious, political, mathematical, 
logic, scientific, ethical, or psychological. The scope of epistemology is extended to 
metaphysics, logic, ethics, psychology and sociology. Philosophy embraces metaphysics and 
epistemology as its two branches. While metaphysics studies what entities exist, epistemology 
studies what knowledge is and how it is possible. 


The scope of epistemology is in the field of logic which is the formal science of the principles 
governing valid reasoning. Epistemology is a philosophical science of the nature of knowledge. 
For example, whether a given process of reasoning is valid or not is a logical question, but the 
inquiry into the nature of validity is an epistemological question. As Bertrand Russell said, ‘the 
two great engines in the progress of human society are the desire to understand the world and to 
improve it.’ Epistemology studies whether something is true or false, reasonable or 
unreasonable, justified or unjustified. In epistemology cognitive acts of human beings are 
evaluated and general principles are laid down for epistemic evaluations. 


There are similarities and differences between ethics and epistemology. Epistemology and ethics 
help us to understand and improve the world by giving us guiding principles in understanding the 
world and improving it. When it comes to the relation between epistemology and psychology, a 
question arises in the mind, ‘Where does the first end and the second begin?’ However, in 
modern times psychology is establishing its independence. Psychology is a study of the mind and 
its processes. Hence, psychologists study phenomena such as perception, cognition, emotion, etc. 
The subject matter of psychology is how minds work, whereas epistemology deals with what the 
mind works on. However, the relation between the two is an intimate one because the subject 
matter of psychology (that is, the cognitive processes of perception, memory, and imagination) 
are the very processes involved, although in a different context, in the subject matter of 
epistemology. Psychology is an investigation into all mental states (including the subconscious), 
whereas epistemology investigates only cognitive states in relation to their cognitive meaning. In 
spite of partial differences we find a partial identity of the subject matter, which makes them 
interdependent sciences. Similarly, epistemology is related to sociology. In fact, there is a 


special field in sociology called the ‘sociology of knowledge,’ in which the social conditions 
which lead to knowledge claims are studied. However, while sociology deals with these larger 
conditions of the social origins of knowledge, epistemology is more concerned with the cognitive 
status (that is, the validity) of the actual claims themselves. 


As Aristotle said, ‘All men by their nature desire to know,’ people understand the importance 
and power of knowledge in human life. From very ancient times human beings have tried to 
know themselves and even the many natural and supernatural forces which confront them. Very 
often, the common person takes for granted that what he or she perceives to be true is true, 
although it is not so all the time. Epistemology reminds us of the power and the limits of the 
human mind, evaluates and challenges the way people think and come to know of things. Human 
beings desire to know the world and their place and role in it. Search for knowledge is not 
merely for an academic requirement but an existential concern to express ourselves. When we 
ask, ‘What can I know?’, we simultaneously ask, ‘What is real’? Knowing the reality of the 
world and ourselves helps to achieve different goals of life and to make life beautiful. The 
primary goal of epistemology is to find truth that frees us from falsehood. Epistemology invites 
human beings to pursue truth thoughtfully by laying down principles by which one can accept 
something as true or reject it as false. It enables humans to identify and distinguish what is truth 
from falsehood. 


1.8 LET US SUM UP 


In this introductory unit we have seen the historical evolution of epistemology and its evolving 
nature and scope. The first theories of knowledge stressed its absolute, permanent character. But 
the contemporary epistemological theories put the emphasis on its relativity or situation- 
dependence, its continuous development or evolution, and its active interference with the world 
and its subjects and objects. The whole trend today is to understand knowledge from a static, 
passive view of knowledge towards a more and more adaptive, participative and active one. 
Aristotle, lays the foundations for epistemology as a model discipline that will incorporate the 
practical application of science and the work ethic required for thought to be based in the real as 
opposed to the belief. Altogether, the goal of early philosophy was to seek a virtuous society that 
could live harmoniously for the ultimate tranquility of each individual within a community. 
Though epistemology generally revolves around human’s search for knowledge, its particular 
nature and scope has been changing through history. In a word, the ‘uncovering of being’ takes 
place. And such true knowledge is necessary for wisdom. As Vincent G. Potter says, “To be wise 
does not require that we know everything about everything, but that we know the place of things 
relative to each other and to ourselves. It is to know what life as a whole is about.’ Accordingly, 
we can say epistemology assists human beings in realizing the Socratic maxim, ‘Know Thyself.’ 
Thus epistemology, which concerns with the nature and scope of knowledge, has its own 
evolving nature and scope. 


Check Your Progress IIT 
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Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What was Aristotle’s basic contribution to epistemology? 


1.9 KEY WORDS 


Apeiron: In Greek, boundless. Hence the infinite, or formless, and the flux of opposites 
which need peras (or a principle of order) to be rendered intelligible. 

Arche: The fundamental, underlying source of the being of all. 

Atomos: The indestructible or indivisible material of one true substance. First suggested by 
Democritus. 

Dikaiosyne: Justice 

Episteme: The body of ideas that determine the knowledge that is intellectually certain at 
any particular time. 

Hedon: Pleasure 

Nomos: Convention 

Nous: Intellect or the father of all substances. 

Praktike: Aristotle divided Episteme into praktike and theoretike. Praktike is related to 
action, as in how we make a choice, poietike or techne, meaning an applied 
science, or practical application of skill. 

Telos: Goal or purpose 

Theoretike: One of the divisions of Episeme by Aristotle, is divided into three categories, 


mathematike, physike, and theologike. 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To provide the students with some basic notions of knowledge. 
e To introduce some complex issues of epistemology, like knowledge truth, certainty and 
justification. 
e Tosee the relationship among knowledge, reasonableness and justification. 
2.1 INTRODUCTION 


Before we study epistemology, it is better to have a refined understanding of knowledge and 
truth. In this introductory unit we try to do precisely that. After having taken up the process of 
knowing, we relate it to truth and some basic assumptions for both of them. 

2.3 ‘TO KNOW’ 

Here we are, of course, concerned with a technical (philosophical or epistemological) meaning of 
the term ‘to know’. In fact, most words, in all languages, have more than one meaning but not all 
of them are useful in a philosophical discourse. In English, ‘to know’ can mean, for example, ‘to 
recognize or identify’, ‘to be acquainted with thing, place or person’, ‘to be versed in language, 
skill’, etc. What are we to understand by ‘to know’ in an epistemological sense? 


Some thinkers point out that it is not possible to give an exact definition of ‘to know’ (or 
‘knowledge’). They claim that like the basic words, ‘to see’ or ‘to hear’, to ‘know’ is such a 
primary fact of experience. So one can only describe the activity involved by giving examples. 
To a man born blind it is impossible to tell him what ‘to see’ means ; similarly to a man born 
deaf it is impossible to tell him what ‘to hear’ means. (of course to a man born totally an 
imbecile, unable to ‘know’ anything at all, it is not possible to tell him anything!) 


Be that as it may, we can always suggest a loose definition for “to know”. Or at least description 
of what understand by this term. The way we prefer to understand the term is this: “To know’ is 
‘to be aware that such and such is (or is not) the case.’ This, obviously needs explaining. 


1. To be aware: to be conscious of, to be alert to, to be cognizant of. For our purposes 
here, we need not go into a detailed analysis of ‘awareness’. Suffice is it to point out that this 
commonly accepted understanding of ‘awareness’ implies a duality of subject (the knower) and 
object (the known). An interesting topic which we can discuss is whether the subject can ever 


become aware of himself as subject but not as object. In other words whether there is such a state 
of object-less awareness. Many Indian schools of philosophy maintain that there is, no matter 
puzzling this may sound. Hence the distinction between samvedana or sanjna (object awareness) 
and cit or caitanya (object-less consciousness). For the moment, by ‘awareness’ we shall 
understand ‘object-awareness’. 

2. Such and such is (or is not) the case: This phrase refers to the ‘object’, what is known. 
It denotes a fact, a ‘state of affairs’, anything which one knows or claims to know. It includes 
therefore the existence, properties and relations of things and persons; past, present and likely 
future events, etc. 

3. Is (or is not): this indicates a judgement — an affirmation or negation. In fact, unless 
and until there is such a judgement, there cannot be knowledge in the way we are meaning the 
term. To understand this point, we can relate ‘knowing’ with ‘sense-perceiving’. Suppose I am 
given something in my hand, I can see its shape and colour, I can smell and feel its hardness or 
softness. Still I may not yet know what it is. Only when I say, “it’s a mango!” does knowledge 
emerge. Of course, in the mean time, I have already come to know many things: for example, 
that I am holding the thing in my hand, that it is round in shape and reddish in colour, that it is 
soft or hard, even that it is not a baseball, etc. But notice that in all these fragmentary pieces of 
knowledge there is always entailed a judgement: it is the case that I am holding something in my 
hand; it is the case that it is round in shape and reddish in colour, etc. 


2.4 SOME FURTHER REMARKS 

A first remark would be this: the act of judgement implied in ‘to know’ need not —and often is 
not — explicit. When I get to know something, I may not be alert to the fact that I in fact am 
making this fact of judgement. In everyday life, we get to know things spontaneously. Only on 
reflection can I become alert to the fact that in every act of knowing, an act of judgement is 
implied. So this act is said to be at least implicitly implied. 


A second remark would be this: ‘is (or is not) the case’ can, obviously refer to the past. Suppose, 
I say that I know that Jesus lived twenty centuries ago. This means that I am aware that it is the 
case that Jesus lived twenty centuries ago. Again when I say that I know that all human beings 
will be finally happy, I am saying that I am aware that it is the case that all humans will be 
finally happy. 


A third remark would be this: to make a judgement is an act, a mental act where as we described 
‘to know’ as ‘to be aware’. But is ‘to be aware’ an act or rather a ‘state’? ‘To know’ can refer 
either to the precise moment when one gets to know something — and in this case to ‘to know’ 
refers to more directly to the mental act. (“To know’ would correspond to the moment when one 
‘understands’ something.) But ‘to know’ can also refer to the time afterwards. Once one got to 
know something, he keeps on knowing it (till, of course, one is proved wrong or persuaded 
otherwise). In this case, ‘to know’ refers more directly to the state of awareness. But this brings 
us to say something about ‘knowledge’ (as a noun). 


2.5 KNOWLEDGE 


We have been speaking, for obvious reasons, of ‘to know’ and of ‘knowledge’ in one breath. In 
our understanding, ‘knowledge’ is simply the content of one’s knowing, of one’s understanding. 
Some Indian philosophers distinguish ‘knowledge’ from what is stored up, as it were, in 
‘memory’ depending precisely on what each of them understands by the former term. 


The question or questions which we would like to discuss here is whether the way we understand 
‘to know’ leads us to understand ‘knowledge’ as necessarily true and reasonable. In other words 
is ‘knowledge’ — to be really ‘knowledge’ (in our understanding of the term) — either true and 
reasonable or no ‘knowledge’ at all? Does it make sense to speak of ‘false knowledge’ or 
‘unreasonable knowledge’? Aren’t these contradictions in terms? (Later on , we shall discuss the 
topics of ‘truth’ and ‘certainty’, but what we shall be discussing here is necessary to complete 
our understanding of knowledge itself). 


1. Knowledge and truth. For the moment, by ‘true’ (truth) we understand the following: ‘true 
knowledge is that where what is asserted (or denied) corresponds to what the case is. If I say that 
the Principal is in his office and in point of fact he is not, my statement is not true but false. If I 
deny that I went to Mumbai yesterday and in point of fact I did go, my denial is not true but 
false. 


Now suppose that I say that I know that the author of the one of the books in the Bible is St. 
John. Later on, in my studies of Scripture, I discover that this is not the case. On my discovery 
will I be able to say that formerly I knew that the author of this book in the Bible is St. John? Or 
rather that I thought I knew that this is the case, but that, as a matter of fact I was mistaken and 
did not know at all? Strictly speaking, then, if knowledge is really knowledge, it has to be true. In 
common knowledge, however, ‘false knowledge’ can still make sense but only to the extent that 
what is meant is that what one thinks one knows is false. 


2. Knowledge and reasonableness. A further but connected question is this: Is knowledge, no 
matter how true, but which is based on false or inadequate reasons, knowledge at all? In other 
words, is knowledge, to be called knowledge (in our understanding of the term), necessarily 
reasonable (i.e. based on sufficient or adequate reasons)? 


Suppose I say that I know that physical evil exists in the world and the reason I give for this 
assertion is that God could not have created nature in a way other than He has. Supposing that 
the assertion is true, but the reason given is false, can I still be said to really know that physical 
evil exists in the world? Or to take another example: I hear somebody saying that he knows that 
abortion is morally wrong and the only reason for that is that it is illegal. Can he be said to really 
know that abortion is morally wrong? Our answer would be the following: in both cases, given 
that, the claimed knowledge is based on false reasons, the speakers do not seem to know what 
they are really talking about. Hence, their claimed knowledge is no knowledge at all. 


That was the case, when the adduced reasons are false. But let us take the case when the reasons 
adduced are not false but simply inadequate. My mother says she knows that sacraments confer 
grace and the reason for this is that the parish priest says so. We shall have to return to such a 
topic later when one’s knowledge is based on the ‘witness’ of supposedly competent authority. 
But here our answer to the question raised would be this: given that the reason given is adequate 
(i.e. reasonable) even if not fully sufficient, the claimed knowledge is real knowledge but 
insufficient. 

‘Truth’ and ‘reasonableness’, are therefore essential properties, defining characteristics, of 
‘knowledge’ as we understand the term. But this conclusion raises in its turn another very serious 


and important question. For if such is the case, can I be said to really know anything unless and 
until I am certain that what I know is true and reasonable? And is there anything which I can 
know in such a way? We shall try and tackle this question after we have discussed ‘truth’ and 
‘certainty’ at some length later. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. How do you define ‘to know’? 


2.6 CONCEPTS AND PROPOSITIONS 

We have said that ‘to know’ implies explicitly or implicitly a judgement — which we defined as 
an assertion or denial, as a affirmation or denial. We would like here to analyze a little further the 
nature of a judgment. 


1. Unexpressed or expressed judgement. I can make a judgement in my heart of hearts, as it 
were, or simply ‘internally’. When I express it ‘externally’ (either to myself or to somebody 
else), I use words which together form a proposition. For example, “God exists”. The proposition 
is therefore the verbal outward expression of a judgement. Obviously this can be done either 
orally or in writing. 


2. Analysis of a proposition. Every propostion is a judgement, an assertion or denial of a fact. 
Besides the duality of which we have already spoken and implied in ‘awareness’, there is in 
every proposition another duality — this time of whom or what something is affirmed or denied 
(the subject) and what is affirmed or denied (the predicate). The affirmation or denial itself is 
expressed by the verb ‘is’ — either explicitly or implicitly. A proposition, in modern Western 
Philosophy, is therefore to be distinguished from a non-propositional sentence (e.g. a command, 
an interrogation, an exclamation, etc.) it is clear that only propositions can be proved or said to 
be true or false. 


3. Locutions and Illocutions: In modern Analytic Philosophy such terms have been common and 
they throw a certain amount of light on the epistemological questions with which we shall have 
to deal. ‘Locution’ stands for the utterance itself. ‘Illocution’ stands for what, besides uttering the 
words, I am doing. For, example, I utter the words: “God loves you”. Besides saying these three 
words (the first speech-act), I may be able to instill hope in somebody who is depressed. Of 


course, one locution can have more than one illocution — depending on my intention and the 
situation. (Another term used is ‘perlocution’ — which, to avoid unnecessary complication we 
shall here overlook). 


Following some philosophers, we can group ‘illocutions’ under four headings: the ‘constatives’, 
by which a certain ‘state of affairs’ is affirmed or denied; ‘expressives’ by which certain 
emotions like wonder, trust, love, gratitude, joy, wish, etc. are expressed; ‘commisives’ by which 
certain commitments, intentions, decisions, are made; and ‘prescriptive’ by which certain 
commands, recommendations, appointments, etc., are performed. It is clear that only 
‘constatives’ correspond to propositions strictly so-called. We have just said, however, that a 
sentence can have more than one illocution. This means, therefore, that a given sentence may be 
considered a proposition in view of its ‘constative’ locution and a non-proposition in view of its, 
say, ‘prescriptive’ locution. 


4. Concepts. If we analyze the proposition a little further, or for that matter, language in general, 
we discover that often we use such general terms as ‘man’, ‘animal’, ‘soul’, ‘tree’, ‘book’ etc. 
Now it is clear that ‘man’, ‘animal’ etc. do not exist in reality but only men, animals, etc. And 
yet we often affirm or deny things about them. For example, “Man is created by God”, “The soul 
of animal is different from that of man”. A term denoting a class of beings we call a ‘concept’. In 
Scholastic Philosophy, it differs from an ‘idea’ in that this simply stands for a mental 
representation of an object. Notice, however, that in Western Philosophy, these terms are used 
differently — often times in accordance with different philosophical assumptions. 


Since a ‘concept’, as said, denotes a class of beings, it is a universal idea (i.e, of that whole 
class). The question just referred to, namely how is that we can affirm or deny things about 
realities which, as universal do not exist, has given rise, both in Western and in Indian 
Philosophy (significantly enough) to what has come down to be known as the “the problem of 
the universals”. All kinds of positions have been taken ranging from that which maintains that 
concepts are mere word, images of singular objects, constructions of thought (apohas) without 
any objective foundation in reality (Nominalism) to the other extreme position which maintains 
that concepts correspond to realities existing in themselves (jati) (Radical Realism). The problem 
is treated not only in Epistemology, Psychology and Metaphysics. In Epistemology the question 
is: “What is the epistemic value of ‘concepts’?” In Psychology the question is: “How do we 
really form ‘concepts’ in our mind?” And in Metaphysics we ask: “Does the concept refer to a 
universal reality itself existing in itself, i.e. externally to man’s mind? If yes, where and how?” 


We shall refrain from discussing this problem. Already in the Middle Ages, an author cynically 
remarked that philosophers have spent more time discussing the problem of the universals than 
Alexander spent in conquering the whole world. What would he have said had he lived up to 
today? It is that kind of problem which has given to Philosophy a bad name and made it seem to 
many a much ado about nothing. Still, one cannot deny that the assumptions and conclusions of a 
philosophical stance taken on the problem have important consequences on one’s philosophical 
system as a whole. This will become clearer with an example. Suppose, for example, I say that 
all we can know are our sense-impressions or the images left on the senses by the objects. I 
would have to conclude, then, not only that the ‘concepts’ are mere images but that I cannot 
know anything at all which is not sense-perceptible. Can I know, then, anything about God? 


What becomes of my religious belief? Any book or treatise on epistemology usually treats of this 
problem. As for us, we take the following stance — whose assumptions and conclusions will 
become clear during the rest of our study on epistemology. It agrees with the stance taken by 
Scholasticism and other Indian Philosophical Systems including Kumarila’s Mimamsa, Dvaita, 
Saiva Siddhanta and Jaina. 


Humans are capable both of having ‘percepts’ (e.g. when I see a particular, singular person) and 
of forming ‘concepts’ (e.g. of ‘persons’ in general). This is possible because of essential 
properties common to particular, singular objects. Human being is capable of perceiving these 
properties, ‘abstracting’ them from the objects, as it were, and think of them as identities 
applicable to many. Concepts have epistemic value- i.e. they serve in our knowledge of reality. 
Without them no language would be possible nor any progress in the natural sciences 
themselves. To deny this value to concepts would be to deny any cognitive value to the language 
by which this denial itself is expressed. As such (i.e. as universal ideas), concepts are the result 
of human being’s understanding of reality — of objects in their singularity and in their 
commonality of properties. Now as the proposition is a verbal expression of a judgement so a 
noun is a verbal expression of a concept, a conventional sign which we use to refer to it. It can 
also be said to be a tool, or instrument, which we use to express the concept. But as in the 
judgement, so in the forming of a concept, much activity on the part of the knower is involved. 
By means of concepts and judgments, man ‘constructs’ reality making it intelligible. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Which are the four headings under which ‘illocutions’ can be grouped under? 


2.7 KNOWLEDGE AND TRUTH 


In our understanding of the term ‘knowledge’ is essentially true. We saw that this corresponds to 
the Indian term ‘Prama’. We can claim that by ‘true’ we provisionally mean ‘corresponding to 
what the case is’. Now, in the history of Philosophy, both in the West and in the east, we come 
across various understandings of the term ‘true’ (or ‘truth’). From each we can learn a lot. So, 


before we definitely settle for what are going to understand by ‘true’, it is good to examine 
carefully these various understandings. The question which is usually raised in this context is 
this: what is the criterion, or test, of ‘truth’? That is how am I going to know that what I am 
affirming or denying is true or false? In any case, an understanding of one means by ‘true’ can 
help us answer the question which we already raised in the first chapter whether I can be said to 
really know until and unless I am certain that what I know is true (and reasonable). 


2.8 GENERAL IMPLICATIONS OF TRUTH AND KNOWLEDGE 


It is clear that no matter the different understandings of the term ‘true’ we are here concerned 
with the term as qualifying a judgment (expressed or unexpressed in a proposition — and of a 
proposition of the ‘constative illocution’ type,). In other words, we are here concerned with 
epistemological truth. In fact the term, ‘true’ can be used to qualify a person or a thing. (E.g. “he 
is a true patriot”. Or “this is true whisky” — by which is meant, in the first case, ‘ideal’, in the 
second ‘genuine’). In Metaphysics, one usually distinguishes, between this ‘epistemological (or 
logical) truth’ (as opposed to error), from ‘moral truth’ (as opposed to a lie) and ontological (or 
transcendental) truth’ (as opposed to non-being). In logic, we take pains to distinguish between 
‘truth’ and ‘validity’. But please note that often, even in Philosophical Literature, these two 
words are used inter-changeably. 


Now, speaking of the ‘criterion’ or ‘test’ of truth, we have to clarify the notion of ‘evidence’ for 
clearly that principle or standard (criterion) by which we judge whether a judgment is true or 
false is precisely ‘evidence’. But what is ‘evidence’? We have already spoken of a ‘self — 
evident’ truth as one which is seen ‘directly and immediately’, but at that stage, we took 
‘evident’ in the generally accepted meaning of the term. Here we have to clarify the notion a 
little better. By ‘evidence’ we, therefore, mean that clarity (obviousness, conspicuity) serving to 
indicate attest to) the truth of the judgment. Roughly speaking, it can be called ‘proof’. I say that 
Mr. X is in his room. What is evidence — or proof — that what I am saying is true? It may be that I 
just say him going into his room. For me it is ‘clear’ (evident) that what I am saying is true. Or it 
may be that I have just been told by a reliable person. In this case, for me it is ‘clear’ that what I 
am saying is true. Now since — as in the latter case — the reliable person may have been mistaken, 
and therefore what is ‘clear’ to me (subjectively speaking) may not have corresponded to the 
facts(i.e. to the truth objectively speaking), the question arises what kind, or degree , of 
‘objective evidence’ is required — if this is at all possible! — For me to say that I am absolutely 
sure that what I am saying is true. This brings us, once again, to the problem of ‘certitude’ which 
we shall be treated later. Still, the notion of ‘evidence’ as expressed here is sufficient, we think, 
to follow intelligently the admittedly difficult problem regarding ‘truth’! 


Apart from the question about ‘certitude’, two other questions have to be distinguished. It seems 
to us that a greater agreement on this question regarding ‘truth’ could have been achieved in the 
history of Philosophy, whether in the West or in the east, if these questions have been 
distinguished. The first question (the semantic) is this: what am I going to understand by the term 
‘true’; the second question (the epistemological) is this: if the criterion of ‘truth’ is objective 
evidence, is this ‘objective evidence’ possible at all and if it is possible, what amount of clarity is 
sufficient and necessary for me to say that I am certain of what I am affirming (or denying)? 


These two question (or sets of questions) are so distinct that I could for example find myself able 
to say that no ‘objective evidence’, in any field of knowledge, is at all possible! 


Whereas in the West, (especially in more modern times) this distinction could have helped the 
context of the discussion about ‘cognition’ (jnana, buddhi), the question raised and 
enthusiastically debated was: what is the nature of ‘true and valid cognition’ (i.e., Prama). Most 
schools of Indian Philosophy agree on many points. But when the vexed question arises as to 
whether the truth or validity of cognition is ‘intrinsic’ or ‘extrinsic’ to it, opinions differ. Some 
say that cognition as such (jnana) can be either true or false, valid or invalid and hence truth is 
extrinsic to it (Nyaya). Others say that cognition as such is always true and valid and it is only 
accidently (e.g. by the defects of the instrumental cause) that it can be invalid and false, and 
therefore truth and validity are always intrinsic to it and only falsity and invalidity are extrinsic 
to it (Mimamsa). Again, others say that cognition as such is always false and invalid and it is 
only through extraneous factors (e.g. like achieving an intended aim) that it can be true and valid, 
and hence truth and validity are always extrinsic where as falsity and invalidity are intrinsic 
(Buddhism). A very careful perusal of the points at issue can reveal that here the two questions 
(the semantic and epistemological) are dealt with in one breath whereas it would have been 
better to distinguish better between the two. In fact to ask whether truth and validity belong to 
cognition intrinsically or extrinsically can be resolved in to the question: But what are we going 
to understand by ‘cognition’ ? This is the semantic question. If we ask, What is the nature of 
cognition? it becomes a metaphysical question. Now if we agreed to call ‘cognition’ only true 
and valid cognition, then the question whether truth and validity belong to it intrinsically or 
extrinsically would not arise for it would have been solved by the very understanding (definition) 
of the term. Once we would have agreed what to call ‘cognition’, then and only then would we 
pass to the other question regarding the possibility and type of objective evidence sufficient and 
necessary to meet our already established meaning of cognition (the epistemological question). 
As we proceed to examine the theories of truth (in the west and in the East) we shall keep the 
distinctness of the two questions always in mind. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Distinguish different kinds of truth in metaphysics? 


2.9 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have seen the four prominent theories of truth and spoken of error as related to 
and different from truth. “To know’ is ‘to be aware that such and such is (or is not) the case.’ 
‘Truth’ and ‘reasonableness’, are therefore essential properties, defining characteristics, of 
‘knowledge’ as we understand the term. A term denoting a class of beings we call a ‘concept’. In 
Scholastic Philosophy, it differs from an ‘idea’ in that this simply stands for a mental 
representation of an object. In Metaphysics, one usually distinguishes, between this 
‘epistemological (or logical) truth’ (as opposed to error), from ‘moral truth’ (as opposed to a lie) 
and ontological (or transcendental) truth’ (as opposed to non-being). By ‘evidence’ we mean that 
clarity (obviousness, conspicuity) serving to indicate attest to) the truth of the judgment. 
Roughly speaking, it can be called ‘proof’. We can group ‘illocutions’ under four headings: the 
‘constatives’, by which a certain ‘state of affairs’ is affirmed or denied; ‘expressives’ by which 
certain emotions like wonder, trust, love, gratitude, joy, wish, etc. are expressed; ‘commisives’ by 
which certain commitments, intentions, decisions, are made; and ‘prescriptive’ by which certain 
commands, recommendations, appointments, etc. are performed. 


2.10 KEY WORDS 


Nominalism: The doctrine holding that abstract concepts, general terms, or universals have no 
independent existence but exist only as names. 


Locution: The act of expressing, conveying, or representing in words, art, music, or 
movement. 

Illocution: The intent or the intention of a speaker in saying a particular thing, e.g. naming, 
threatening, warning, etc. Illocutions may be further divided into: the 
‘constatives’, by which a certain ‘state of affairs’ is affirmed or denied; 
‘expressives’ by which certain emotions like wonder, trust, love, gratitude, joy, 
wish, etc. are expressed; ‘commisives’ by which certain commitments, intentions, 
decisions, are made; and ‘prescriptive,’ by which certain commands, 
recommendations, appointments, etc., are performed. 
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UNIT 3 THEORIES OF ERROR AND TRUTH: INDIAN 


Contents 


3.0 OBJECTIVES 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


Our knowledge of things or ordinary objects of the world is generally expressed in the form of judgements or 
propositions. Truth and error are characters of judgements or of propositions which are verbal expressions of 
judgements. If there be any knowledge of any thing, which is not or can not be expressed in the form of judgements, 
then that knowledge cannot be said to have the character of truth or falsity in it. In considering the problem of truth 
and error, we shall be concerned with empirical facts expressed in the form of judgements or expressed in words as 
propositions. A judgement is an assertion about something which claims to be true, but may be false. A judgement 
may be affirmative or negative. It may either affirm or deny that a thing is such-and-such. But in each case it claims 
to be true. It proceeds on the understanding that what is affirmed or denied in the judgement is true, or that it is the 
real fact. Where in knowledge there is no such claim to be true, there is no occasion for truth and error. Doubt as a 
mental state is neither true nor false, because one who is in doubt does not claim that his doubt gives him the truth of 
the matter he doubts. Rather, he is in doubt as to what the truth of the matter may be. Now a judgement being a 
definite assertion that a things is or is not such-and-such, no claims to be true; but it may be true as well as false. 
What makes one judgement true and another false? What do we mean by the truth and falsehood of judgements? 
How do we know that one judgement is true and another false or erroneous? With regard to truth and error there are 
two main questions, namely, how truth and error are constituted, and now they are known or tested. The first 
question relates to the nature of truth and error, and the second to the tests or criteria of truth and error. 


3.2 INDIAN THEORIES OF TRUTH AND ERROR 


In Indian philosophy the problem of knowledge is generally considered under Pramanas. There are different views 
about the number as well as the nature of these Pramanas. Some accept one, others two yet others three, a few 
others four and some even six. The Pramanas accepted in Indian philosophy are: pratyaksha, anumana, upamana, 
sabda, arthapathi and anupaladbhi. Prama is called right knowledge and that which produces right knowledge, 
Prama, is called Pramana. Prema is knowledge of an object as it is yathavasthita and as is conducive to life or in 
consonance with experience, vyavahara-anuguna. Unless and until knowledge is conducive to the furtherance of our 
material, moral or spiritual ends, there is no proof that knowledge has come into being. So knowledge must have a 
purpose. If knowledge of an object must be about the object as it is, it must be free from faults like doubt, samsaya, 
or error, viparyaya. Doubts arise when we see an object before us, but are not able to know decisively what it is 
since it appears to possess qualitites that pertain to other objects and are therefore mutually contradictory. Since the 
conflicting cognitions proceeding from the Pramanas, belonging either to the same class or different classes, are 
equally poised, a person is not able to decide and he is in doubt. This stands in the way of right knowledge. 
Similarly viparyaya or error also is an impediment in the attainment of right knowledge. This error is of two kinds — 
wrong apprehension, anyathajnana, and misconception, vipratajnana. In wrong apprehension an object is cognized, 
but a quality that belongs to it is sublated or a quality that does not belong to it is attributed to it. In misconception, 
viparatajnana, the object itself is mistaken for another, for example, mistaking a shell for silver. The distinction 
between misconception and wrong apprehension lies in the fact that in the latter, i.e. wrong apprehension, the object 
with its attributes which defines its essential nature, svarupa-nirupakadharma, is rightly cognized, but there is error 
with reference to the qualities that belongs to it, nirupita-svarupa-visesana. That is to say, this is a case of 
dharmaviparyasa — error regarding the quality or the attribute. In misconception, viparitajnana, the specific quality 
defining the essential nature of the object fails to be congnised and that of another is apprehended with the result that 
the object itself is mistaken for another, for instance, the shell-silver. Here the object which is the ‘shell’ is seen, but 


not known as such. It is cognized as a piece of shining silver. So, this is a case of dharmiviparyasa, error regarding 
the substratum or dharmi. Therefore Prama is that kind of knowledge which steers clear of faults. That which is the 
producer of this knowledge is Pramana or instrument of knowledge. 


3.3 PERCEPTION: NIRVIKALPAKA AND SAVIKALPAKA 


In perception there is sense-object contact. When we look at an object for the first time, it is cognized by us as 
having some form, rupa, and some qualities, guna. This is called nirivikalpaka pratyaksa or indeterminate 
perception; because in this cognition, our knowledge is restricted to that one object before us and to the qualities that 
inhere in it. At that moment there is no thought in our mind whether there are other objects similar to that and 
belonging to that species. That the qualities do appear along with the object even in this first cognition, nirvikalpaka 
pratyaksha, has to be accepted since, if it is knowledge it is always experienced in the following form — ‘this is 
thus’, idam ittham. The term ‘this’ refers to the object cognized, and ‘thus’ to the qualities and form that are 
inseparately connected with it. In savikalpaka pratyaksha or determinate perception the object is cognised along 
with its specific form and qualities. The difference between the two perception lies in the fact that in the former, 
nirvikalpaka, only that one object is cognized whereas in the latter, savikalpaka, the thought that the object is similar 
to the one that was seen already and therefore the object is one of the several objects belonging to that particular 
species. Thus whether the perception is determinate or indeterminate an object is cognized is being invariably 
qualified by some inseparable attributes, but never as a mere something devoid of form or qualities. The Nyaya 
classifies perception as laukika, ordinary, and alaukika, extra ordinary. We have laukika perception when there is 
the usual sense — contact with objects present to sense. In alaukika perception, however, the object is such as is not 
ordinarily present to sense, but is conveyed to sense through an unusual medium. Perception again is of two kinds, 
namely external, bahya, and internal, manasa. The former is due to the external senses of sight, hearing, touch, taste 
and smell. The latter is brought about by the mind’s contact with psychical states and processes. 


3.4 CRITERIA OF TRUTH 


In the western epistemology there are four main theories of truth and error. These are known as the intuitionist, the 
coherence, the pragmatist and the correspondence theory of truth and error. According to the intuitionist theory, 
while truth is intrinsic to one kind of knowledge, error or falsity is intrinsic to a different kind. This means that 
some cases of knowledge are intrinsically true, while others are intrinsically false, so much so that we immediately 
apprehend the truth of the one class and the falsity of the other. Among the Indian systems of philosophy, we find 
that the Samkhya system accepts the intuitionist theory in respect of both truth and error, while the Mimamsa and the 
Advaita Vedanta systems accept it in the case of truth, but reject it as regards error. According to the Samkhya both 
truth and falsity are internal characters of different cases of knowledge. If one knowledge is true and another false, 
that is so because of their own internal conditions and with out reference to any external tests like correspondence, 
coherence etc. Truth is latent in some cognitions and errors in others, from the very first moment of their occurrence 
and these are immediately apprehended by us at that moment. A true cognition is true and known to be true by itself, 
and it can never be made false. Thus the Samkhya holds that both truth and falsehood are internally conditioned and 
immediately known. This is the theory of svatahPramanya and aPramanya, i.e. the intrinsic validity and invalidity 
of knowledge. The Mimamsa and the Advaita Vedanta, however, take truth as intrinsic to all knowledge, 
svatahPramanya, and error as an abnormal phenomenon due to certain external and vitiating factors in the 
conditions of some cognitions, paratah a Pramanya. While truth is intrinsic and organic to knowledge, falsity or 
error is accidental and externally conditioned. Any cognition is true so far as it reveals its object; and it is 
immediately known to be true so far as it is uncontradicted, abadhita. 


The correspondence theory of truth and error holds that the truth consists in correspondence to fact and is indirectly 
verified by experience. But the Nyaya view of truth is logical and agrees with the correspondence theory. For 
Nyaya truth consists in correspondence, but the criterion is coherence in a broad sense, samvada. The Nyaya 
coherence is a practical test and means the harmony between cognitive and conative ex The Nyaya coherence is a 
practical test and means the harmony between cognitive and conative exeinces, pravrttisamarthya, or between 
different kinds of knowledge, tajjatiyatva. That there is truth in the sense of correspondence can not as a rule, be 
known directly by intuition. We know it indirectly from the fact that the knowledge in question coheres with other 
experiences of the same object as also with the general systems of our knowledge. Thus the perception of water is 


known to be valid when different ways of reaction or experiment give us the same experience of water. According 
to Nyaya the truth of knowledge consists in its correspondence with objective facts, while coherence and practical 
utility are the test of truth. It defines the truth of knowledge as a correspondence of relations, tadvatitatprakarakam. 
The Nyaya view is a kind of logical realism because it believes in an independent world of objects standing in 
certain relations to one anther. Though Mimamsa uphold the realism of Nyaya-vaisesika, it dispenses with the need 
for testing the truth. The mimamasa believes in the authority of Vedas which are self-evident. The Vedas are the 
words of utterances and therefore eternal. The relation between the words of Vedas and their meanings are natural, 
necessary and eternal. We ought not to think that things were there already before they were named. The world and 
the thing it names go together and it is impossible to think of etiehr as having had a beginning in time. But we must 
carefully note what in this view is meant by the terms ‘word’ and ‘thing’. In order to know the character of the 
former, it is necessary to distinguish first between varna and dhvani. A varna is an articulate sound. It is conceived 
as integral, niravayava, and omnipresent, sarva-gata, and therefore also eternal, nitya. A word, sabda, is two or 
more of these varnas, and is regarded as merely an aggregate, samudaya, and not as a whole, avayavin, 
distinguishable from each of its constituent parts and from all of them. The dvani is a ‘tone’ or means of revealing 
varnas. As regards the ‘things’ signified by words, we are not to understand the particular facts of experience which 
come into being and disappear, but the corresponding universals which are eternal, and of which the passing 
individuals are nothing more than signs. That is, the significance of the word is general though, when associated 
with other words to form a sentence, it may come to denote a particular. The word and the meaning being both 
eternal, the relation between them also is necessarily so. The Mimamsaka believes that only vedic texts are eternal 
and beginningless handed down from teacher to pupil with scrupulous care. Thought Kumarila and Prabhakara 
accept the realistic theory of knowledge, they differ with regard to ‘memory’ in the validity of knowledge. 
According to the Bhattas, recollection is not valid for novelty is the necessary condition of validity. Truth should 
not only be not contradicted buy subsequent knowledge, abadhita; it should also point to something not hitherto 
known, anadhigata. Prabhakara does not accept this condition, for all experience, anubhuti — whether the object be 
already known or not — is valid for him. Even the so called error satisfies this requeirment. If all experience by its 
every nature is valid, it may be asked how error arises at all Kumarila and Prabhakara differ considerably in their 
answers to this question and their explanations are known respectively as vipartia-khyati and akhyati. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is the definition of truth in Indian philosophy? 


3.5 KHYATI-VADAS 


Khyati-vada, theory of apprehension,if all knowledge is said to be right knowledge and ther of valid, how are we to 
explain the occurrence of illusion in the world? Prama or Pramiti, right knowledge is the knowledge of reality as it 
is and that leads to successful activity. It is distinguished from erroneous cognition which does not end in such 
successful activity. It must be understood at the outset that in regards to the illumination of an object there is no 
difference between Prama, right knowledge and aPrama, false knowledge. But right knowledge differs from 
erroneous knowledge in respect of the differencE of the volitional and emotional aspects of the percipients’s 
personality. Indian philosophers have critically discussed the nature of erroneous cognition and have proposed 
different theories of it. The term ‘khyati’ is used to refer to erroneous cognition. Five theories have been mentioned 


as theories of error. In other words, they are five types of khyativada as Indian theories of error. They are. 
Atmakhyati, asatkhyati, akhyati, anyathakhyati and anirvacanityakhyati. 


3.6 ATMAKHYATI 


According to the follower of atmakhyati human soul is of the nature of cognition. Hence it is known internally. 
Cognition and its object are not different. An imagined external object is also of the nature of cognition. The 
perception of a snake in a rope or the perception of silver in the shell is in fact nothing but cognition. Hence error is 
another form of cognition. The vijnanavadi Buddhist, a type of idealists, are the supporters of atmakhyati. The 
upholders of this view have not denied the fact that some of our experiences of external objects are correct and some 
of them are incorrect. In order to give an account of this phenomenon they have accepted the imposition of 
cognition on imagined external objects. According to them an imagined snake or a piece of silver is unreal, asat, if 
it is considered as different from cognition. In an erroneous cognition, a rope is cognized as a snake. It is due to 
error that a rope-cognition is revealed as a snake. It is to be noted that in an erroneous cognition, a rope is not 
cognized as a moving snake. What is cognized is a stationary snake. This type of error is an error of cognition. For 
this reason the vijnanavadi-Buddhist are called atmakhyativadins. According to the Vedantins the waking life is not 
the same as dream experience. Therefore they are critical of the atmakhyativadin’s view on cognition. Moreover 
perception of an external object like a pot can not be a property of cognition. We apprehend the largeness of a pot 
when our visual sense-organ is in contact with the object. If objects are momentary, as held by the Buddhist, then it 
is impossible to perceive the largeness of objects. This is due to the fact that the objects cease to exist when we 
perceive their largeness. For this reason the thesis of the Buddhists that everything is momentary cannot be 
established. Acording to the followers of the vijnanavada the snake which is of the nature of cognition is imposed 
on the external rope in an illusory cognition. It is the very nature of a cognition that it appears as another cognition. 
It is the very nature of a cognition that it appears as another cognition. The Jain philosophers are the upholds of 
seven forms of judgements, syadvada. They have accepted two types of cognition, viz., pratyaksha, direct and 
paroksha, indirect, which are not being contradicted. Their view is similar to that of vijnanavada. 


3.7 ASATKHYATI 


According to the Sunyavadi Buddhists and the Carvaka, everything in this world is unreal. In an erroneous 
cognition an unreal object is imposed on another unreal object. Since all the elements are unreal, th is view is 
called, ‘asatkhyati.’ The followers of this view accep;t the erroneous cognition of objects such as the sky-flower, 
the son of a barren woman etc. According to the Carvakas, everything is not unreal but objects or persons such as 
God which are not amenable to the senses, asre unreal. Since the Carvaka philosophers hasve accepted the 
erroneous cognition of unreal objects, their view is also called asatkhyativada. Some of the followers of astika 
school also hasve accepted the cognition of unreal objects. When we cognize unreal objects we understanding the 
meaning of expressions such as ‘sky-flower.’ But the followers of the Nyaya-vaisesika do not accept the cognition 
of an unreal object, asat, when the meaning of a sentence or an expression is understood. The Samkhya does not 
asccept asatkhyati. The Samkhya View is called sadasatkhyati. The Madhyamika school of Buddhism, sunyavada, 
accepts the view of Asatkhyativada. According to Nagarjuna, a Madhyamika Buddhist everything is not unreal. 
ASccording to him, sunya,(i) is not real, (ii) not unreal, (iii) not both real and unreal, and (iv) not different from both 
real and unreal. Since the followers of this type of sunyavada have accepted two types of truth, they are cloaser to 
Advaita Vedanat in some respects. According to Sankara, Brahman is a real entity. It is neither free from all the 
four alternatives of sunyavada nor is it a momentary entity. Though Sankara refutes Sunyavada he has been 
considered as a Buddhist in disguise. For Nagarjuna the existence of an object is imaginary. It is called samvrta 
satta. The word samvrta means imaginary. Hence the view of Madhyamika philosophers such as Nagarjuna can not 
be identified with asatkhyativada. 


3.8 AKHYATI 


The term ‘akhyati’ means ‘absence of error’. Prabhakara is the proppunder of the theory of ‘akhyati.’ He does not 
accept illusory cognition. In fact, there is no error. In the perception of a rope as a snake and the shell as silver, 
there are two cognitions. First we have perception, and then memory cognition. In other words, two types of 
cognition take place and both of them are true. There is no one unitary qualificative cognition; instead there are two 
cognitions, perceptual and memory; there is no need to accept erroneous cognition. This view of akhyati is 
criticised. It is asked why there is fear in the case of snake rope example if there is no erroneous cognition. In other 
words, if there is no qualificative cognition, then it is difficult to explain the psychological attitudes or the behaviour 
associated with erroneous cognitions. In reply, it is said that the cause of psychological attitudes such as fear is not 


one unitary qualitative cognition. According to the followers of akhyati non apprehension of the difference, bheda- 
agraha between two objects — the rope that is perceived and the snake that is recollected is the cause for the 
psychological attitude of fear. If there were two cognitions, there would have been metnal perception of these 
cognitions. Since there is no mental perception of these two cognitions, an erroneous cognition can not be said to be 
two separate cognitions. This theory goes against empirical facts. 


3.9 ANYATHAKHYATI 


Anyathakhyati is also known as viparitakhati. The Nyaya-Vaisesika schools of Indian philosophy have accepted 
anyathakhyati. Jayanta Bhatta the author of nyayamanjari, and Gangesa Upadhyaya, a Navya-Nyaya philosopher, 
have established the theory of anyathakhyati. According to the Nyaya philosophers, in the case of an erroneous 
perception of silver in shell, both the silver and the shell are real. The shell is infront of the perceiver, but the silver 
is elsewhere. The silver whichis elsewhere appears in the locus of the shell. Hence the shell, without appearing as 
shell appears as something else. In this case it appears as silver. For this reason the theory is called anyathakhyati, 
‘appeared in a different way.’ The perception of silver in shell is as type of extra ordinary perception. With respect 
to shining there is similarity between shell and silver. The cognition of shining gives rise to the memory of 
cognition of silver. The relation of this type of perception is extra ordinary. It is called jnanalaksana sannikarsa, 
cognition as relation. Since there is no material cause for silvers, the Advaitins refute anyathakhyati. According to 
the Advaitins the shell appearing as silver is due to ignorance. But according to the Nyaya philosophers ignorance 
does not belong to the type of object to which silver belongs. An object of a different type cannot be material cause. 
For example, an earthen jar can not be made out of gold. More over, the Nyaya philosophers claim that there is no 
evidence in favour of the Advaita conception of ignorance. Patanjali calls the modification of the mind, citta vritti, 
as viparyaya. He is in favour of the theory of Anyathakhyati. In his igoga-vartika, Vijnanabhiksa has also developed 
this view. The cognition of the elsewhere snake in the rope is anyathakhyati. According to this view the cognition 
of the rope qualified by snakeness is true, but the cognition of the snake in the locus, which is a rope, is erroneous. 
This view has also been criticised. It is claimed that if the previously observed snake is perceived in the locus, 
which is in front of the perceiver, due to some defect in the visual sense organ or in the objective conditions such as 
darkness, then the place where the snake has been observed would also be cognised. If that were so, there would not 
be any error. It can be seen that anyathakhyati is the under lying principle in asatkhyati in the sense of the 
presentation of the sat for the asat; in atmakhyati in the sense of the presentation of the extra-mental objects instead 
of the ideas; in akhyati in the sense of the presentation of the attributes of something as those of some other; and 
lastly in anirvacaniyakhyati in the sense of the presentation of appearance instead of reality. 


3.10 ANIRVACANTYAKHYATI 


Sankara propounded the Advaitavada, the theory of non-dualism by establishing Brahman as the ultimate locus of 
cosmic illusion. The Advaitavada cannot be substantiated without establishing imposition, adhyasa. Everything is 
imposed on Brahman. The reality is Brahman. The world appearing as real is due to maya. Due to ignorance we 
consider the world to be real. This ignorance cannot be said to be real, sat. Nor can it be unreal, asat. But it can be 
dispelled by knowledge, jnana. Anirvacaniya means that something can be described, indescribable. When we see 
rope as a snake the quality of a snake is imposed on the rope, adhyasa. As the snake is imposed upon rope, so the 
rope is imposed upon Brahman which is of the nature of consciousness. Hence ultimately, the locus of the snake 
which is indescribable, anirvacaniya, is the consciousness qualified by the rope. Here the word, anirvacaniya, 
indescribable, means ‘mithya,’ false. If something is anirvacaniya or mkthya, then it can not be determined either as 
real, sat or as unreal, asat. If the snake imposed upon the consciousness qualified by the rope were real, sat, then 
the cognition of the snake would not have been contradicted by the true cognition of the rope. If the snake were 
unreal, asat like the sky-flower, then it would not have been cognized. Again the snake can not be said to be both 
real and unreal, because an object cannot have opposed properties at the same time. Therefore our cognition of the 
rope as snake is a kind of imposition, adhyasa. The snake is imposed on the rope. Therefore the locus of the snake 
is anirvacaniya, indescribable. 


3.11 SATKHYATI 


Ramanuja in his Sribhasya discusses about satkhyati or yatharthakhyati, true apprehension. Since his view is 
coupled with a non-apprehension, akhyata, of some aspect of the object perceived, his view is akhyati-samvalita 
yatharthakhyati. In yatharthakhyati there is the presentation of the comparatively smaller elements of silver instead 


of the greater elements of the shell. At first sight when the smaller elements alone are perceived, it is taken for 
silver. In the subsequent cognition when the greater elements of the shell in the same object are grasped, the object 
is cognized as shell. The activity of the percipient to appropriate it to himself is arrested at first sight; for he realises 
the silver element that is in it is too small to be of any use. Visistadvaita propounds the theory of satkhyati or 
yatharthakhyati according to which all knowledge is real. The correctness of satkahyati is explained with regard to 
some of the experiences in the world which appear to be illusory. First let us take the shell-silver-illusion, sukti 
rajata jnana. Silver is classified under the element of fire or tejas, and shell under that of earth. As a part of tejas 
exists in prithvi after tripartition, silver has its existence in the shell, but comparatively in a small proportion. Under 
normal circumstances the preponderating part alone is grasped in an object by the sense-organ. So, the shell is 
cognized as such by the eye generally. Sometimes on account of some defect in the sense of sight, the shell-art fails 
to be cognized and the silver part alone of the shell is apprehended. Then a person in quest of silver goes to take it 
in obedience to the volition of the mind. When the defect disappears and the shell part thereby is cognized, he 
concludes it is not silver and his activity in regard to silver ceases. The perception of silver, however small it may 
be, in the shell in the first cognition is real since there is some silver part in the shell which was seen. Therefore this 
perception is called satkhyati or atharhtakhyati. But at that time, the shell part of it though comparatively greater, 
was not apprehended due to some defect. Therefore there is akhyati or non-apprehension as well. Thus when a 
person mistakes a shell for a silver, we have to grant the existence of two kinds of apprehension or khatis, nakely, 
satkhyati and akhyati. Hence the correctness of the view of ramanuja that it is the case of satkhyati qualified by 
akhyati, akhyati-samvallita-satkhyati). 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Explain Atmakhyati? 


2. What do the Indian schools speak in general of the correspondence theory of truth? 

The Indian schools of philosophy are also divided. Two main trends appear: one says that truth is 
‘self-validitating’ (svatah-Pramanyavada), the other says that truth has to be validated by 
something other than itself (paratah-Pramanyvada). We do not intend to enter into the details of 
these two trends (the former, best represented by Samkhya, Mimamsa and Vedanta, the later by 
the Nyaya- vaisesika), but we make some reflections of our own. 


In India a similar approach to ‘truth’ can be discerned, as could be expected, in Carvaka, the 
Indian Empiricism par excellence. As we have seen, this school of Indian Philosophy — like it 
counterpart in any part of the world — accepts perception alone as source of knowledge. But we 
are not to suppose that the Carvaka philosopher was so stupid as to refrain from cooking his food 
because of his skeptic philosophical stance regarding the possibility of knowing for certain that 
whenever one puts his food on fire, the fire cooks it (something known by inference and not by 


perception)! Any knowledge obtained in any other way except perception does have value — only 
practical (pragmatic) value. Thus Jayarasi who even denied the truth of perceptual knowledge 
(and the existence of the four physical elements generally accepted by the Indian Materialists) is 
not unaware that in spite of all denial of theoretical knowledge, practical life can and should go 
on. 


When, however, modern commentators on Indian Philosophy speak of ‘pragmatism’ in Indian 
philosophy, they single out Samkhya as its best representative, or at least which attaches more 
importance to the practical value, or ‘workability’ (arthakriyakaritva) of true cognition. But isn’t 
there a big misunderstanding here? Samkhya, like for that matter all the schools of Indian 
Philosophy, (except, Carvaka of course) considers valid (yathartha) cognition as one which 
corresponds to the facts — and therefore these can all be grouped, in one way or another, under 
the “Correspondence Theory of Truth”. But when they — all of them — speak of the test of truth as 
‘successful activity’ (pravrttisamarthya), do they mean this in an epistemological sense or in a 
religious (and in a way ontological) sense? It has to be constantly borne in mind that these 
schools of Indian Philosophy are chiefly interested in the attainment of “Moksa’. So the test of 
true (in the sense of ‘genuine’) cognition is whether such cognition is or is not conducive to the 
desired end. Its ‘pragmatic’ character has little to do with the Western meaning of the term! 


In India all the Schools of Philosophy accept, of course, that true cognition is characterized by 
‘self-consistency’ (samvada) and ‘uncontradictability’ (abadhitatva) — by which latter term is 
meant ‘not being contradicted by another true cognition; in other words, coherence with other 
known truths. But as far as we know, the Logical Positivist theory which reduces ‘truth’ only to 
coherence of a proposition with a set of other propositions previously accepted as true is not 
found in India. 


UNIT.4. THEORIES OF TRUTH AND ERROR: WESTERN 
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4.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To familiarize the students with the four main theories of truth from Eastern and Western 
perspectives. 

e To encourage them to question the sources of truth and error in knowledge. 
4.1 INTRODUCTION 
How do I know? Can I be sure of the various ways of acquiring knowledge? How is error related 
to truth? In this unit we see mainly the different classical theories of truth and reflect on them 
philosophically. We take only four main theories of truth as given in Western Philosophy and 
give a critical account of them, where we introduce some related Indian concepts too. 


4.2 THE CORRESPONDENCE THEORY 

This theory says that truth is “the adequation of the mind to the object”. In other words truth is 
the correspondence itself between what I affirm or deny to what is really the case. This has been 
our provisional understanding of ‘truth’. The majority of Indian schools of Philosophy agree that 
‘Prama’, knowledge, must correspond to what really the object of knowledge is in itself. Some, 
however, raise the question: how can I know that what I can affirm or deny really corresponds to 
what the case is? In other words, how can I know that the object as known corresponds to the 
object as it is in itself? For if I have to turn my attention to this very ‘correspondence’ I would 
still know it as known, but would it, in its turn, correspond to what it is in itself? And so on and 
so forth ad infinitum! I cannot jump out of my mind, as it were, so as to be able to ‘compare’ 
what I know and the object of my knowledge as it is in itself and thus to see whether they 
correspond to each other or not. 


Kant holds that we do not need to worry, since we can never know the object as it is in itself 
(noumenon), for this remains always unknown and unknowable; we can only know the object as 
known (phenomenon), as it appears to you and moulded by certain forms of your mind 
(categories). The scholastics say: Don’t worry, you do know the object as it is in itself; in fact the 
object as known is really a kind of ‘sign in which’ (signum quo) not the image of the object as it 
is in itself is known , but directly the object itself. On this particular topic, the Indian schools of 
philosophy are also divided. Two main trends appear: one says that truth is ‘self-validitating’ 
(svatah-Pramanyavada), the other says that truth has to be validated by something other than 


itself (paratah-Pramanyvada). We do not intend to enter into the details of these two trends. 
(The former is best represented by Samkhya, Mimamsa and Vedanta, the later by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika). 


But the way we understand ‘correspondence’ is to see in it the ‘definition’ of what we mean by 
‘truth’ and not as some modern commentators of Nyaya, for example, as a ‘test’ of ‘truth’. We 
make use of the ‘test’ or ‘proof’ to see whether the judgment (all propositions) is true or false. If 
I mange to obtain sufficient and necessary ‘evidence’, then I know that the judgement is true 
otherwise I may either still be doubtful, or if the evidence is sufficient and necessary that my 
judgment is false, I know that it is false. But then, supposing that I know fully know that my 
judgment is true, I do not need to have ‘test’ the already established ‘truth’ of my judgment by 
some other non-cognitive means (e.g. by its usefulness ). If I do still feel the need to have further 
tests, it means that I am still doubtful about whether my judgment is true or false. And if I 
simply want to show why (not whether!) my judgment is true, then I have to initiate a process of 
reasoning which I can come to see finally rests not on any non-cognitive consideration(e.g. 
usefulness) but on some ‘self-evident’ truth. 


Still some fail to disentangle themselves from the difficulty regarding the possibility of 
ascertaining whether the ‘correspondence’ is itself true or false, or simply whether it is true at all. 
(For it may happen that I may not be able to see that it is false, and yet I may not be able to see 
that it is true either). So they seek to find some other meaning of ‘truth’. The epistemological 
difficulty leads them to solve the semantic question differently. Notice already the two semantic 
and metaphysical questions getting involved with each other. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 


1. How does correspondence theory of truth understand truth? 


4.3 THE PRAGMATIC THEORY 

Pragmatism (from Greek ‘pragma’, deed) is that doctrine, or trend of thought, according to 
which the value of an assertion lies solely in its practical bearing upon human interests. In this 
sense, it can also be called utilitarianism (from Latin ‘utilis’, useful). So concretely, suppose I 
asked whether it is true that fire heats, the pragmatists would answer: well, if you put water or 


food on it, will it heat or not? The answer is definitely yes. So, according to the pragmatists, all 
you need to know to see whether what you are saying is true or false is whether it serves you a 
good purpose. If it does, it is true; if it does not, it is ‘useful’. Or more precisely still, the question 
whether “fire heats” corresponds to objective facts or not is either considered as impossible to 
ascertain or as use-less. At first sight, this may seem a very attractive (and practical!) idea, if 
universally applied it can does have disastrous consequences not only in the realm of Philosophy 
but and especially in that of Religion, as we are going to see. Still, a lot can be learnt from such a 
trend of thought. 


In the West, best known for pursuing such a trend of thought are C.S. Peirce (the “Father of 
modern pragmatism” and the coiner of the term), J. Dewey (calling his Philosophy 
“instrumentalism”) and William James. C S Peirce, a scientist and logician, applied his theory 
mostly to scientific assertions (and also ethics). If a proposition yields results in the field of 
scientific enquiry and as such is accepted by the scientific community, that proposition is true. 
J.Dewey applies his doctrine not only to scientific assertions, and thus to the formation of a 
scientific theory, but also to all assertions we use in the solution of everyday problems. If our 
solutions are useful and if our theories by which we try to reconstruct the ever-changing flow of 
life are verified by life itself, our solutions and theories can be called true. William James speaks 
more in terms of ‘meaning’ or ‘view’ of life. If an assertion, and the view of life which is thus 
made up of such assertions, function satisfactorily in my life, if, in other words, it gives meaning 
and purpose to my life, then that assertion and view of life are true. Of course they may be ‘true’ 
to me and not to you. James applies this also to religious propositions expressive of religious 
beliefs. And in this he is followed by others more recent thinkers of whom we shall speak later in 
a related but different context. 


A lot can be learnt from an epistemological pragmatic approach to ‘truth’. We can speak of the 
value of a ‘working hypothesis’ in scientific enquiry. Not only that but, as we point out too, of 
the set of hypotheses which make up a theory — and this too in religious knowledge — one 
cannot really ask whether they are true or false but whether they are appropriate or inappropriate, 
arbitrary or well-grounded, reasonable or not. Till, of course, reasons ultimately founded on 
some self-evident truth, do not provide sufficient evidence to prove them true or false, they are to 
be considered ‘true’ in this pragmatic sense. “Truth’ is here understood, rightly, as ‘usefulness’. 


Reality, after all — from the smallest atom to the highest ‘God’ — is so mysterious, at times so 
puzzling, that we have to be humble enough to admit that in most things we know things only “in 
so far” as we can and in accordance with our limited capacity of known. This approach far from 
being a skeptic one, ore purely a subjectivistic one, equips one with a certain oneness to ever- 
present but ever-eluding Truth. As St. Augustine says, “We look to find, we find to look again”. 
Much of our knowledge of reality is a ‘construction’ of it in such a way as to make it intelligible 
to us, but in such a way too that remains always provisional, hypothetical. 

And this is particularly true when from the level of ‘facts’ we pass on to the level of their 
‘significance’. That there is a somebody in front of me is a fact, and it is a fact too that she is of 
such and such description. But is it a fact that “she is the most beautiful girl in the world”? Is this 
a “propositional judgment” subject to be proved true or false? If not, is it not ‘true’ to anybody, 
including to her passionate lover? If it is ‘true ‘to him, what is meant by ‘true’ here? Does it not 
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mean ‘significant’? Take such other judgments: “my work is my life”, “my family is my world”, 
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love is my breath”, “humanity is a community”, “history has a purpose”, “good and evil are in 
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perfect harmony”, “God is a loving Father”. What is ‘true’ here and what is ‘false’? 


Further still, what does it profit a man to know all there is to know if finally all his knowledge 
serves him for nothing, least of all to be, or become, what he is supposed to be or become? Can i 
really cal that true (i.e. genuine, worthwhile, knowledge)? If not what is then ‘knowledge’? Is it 
not that purposeful knowledge, that knowledge which alone can serve him truly to achieve his 
final destiny? And what is the meaning here of ‘true’ and ‘truly’? Is it not that knowledge which 
serves no useful purpose, which does not, or cannot, result into a fruitful activity, a sterile 
knowledge? And if it is, can it still be called true knowledge? 


All this is, of course, is true — and profoundly so. We shall return to these questions later when 
we shall deal with language and its functions, especially religious language. But from the 
epistemological stand point, the Pragmatic Theory of Truth needs, according to us, to be severely 
qualified. Firstly, scientific ‘knowledge’ and scientific ‘truth’ cannot, without much further ado, 
be taken to be the paradigm of ‘knowledge’ and ‘truth’ in general. To do so would presuppose 
certain presuppositions which would be themselves subject to non-scientific proof’ — and hence 
to a non-pragmatic concept of ‘knowledge’ and ‘truth’. Secondly, from a semantic, point of 
view, it would be arbitrary to define ‘truth’ stipulatively since there is a conventional (everyday) 
meaning of the term. All one could say is that in such and such field of knowledge, or in any 
kind of ‘hypothesis’, it would be inappropriate to speak of ‘truth’ but of something else- 
something which we did ourselves- or, that in such a case, one cannot come to know the truth at 
all! Thirdly, from a religious point of view, belief, no matter how ‘significant’ it is, or should be, 
would lose all its, religious value (and therefore its ‘significance’). If it could be shown to rest 
on no real foundation — i.e. with a basis in reality. A false conviction may still be ‘significant’ to 
somebody but this does not make it ‘true’. Fourthly, to say that ‘truth’ is relative (i.e. known 
only progressively, and in accordance with the capacity, and ‘interpretation’ of the knower and 
as ‘significant’ to him or not) shows only that one has to distinguish between different fields of 
knowledge, different functions of language different levels of understanding, and different kinds 
of ‘illocutions’. Relativism (which says that no objective truth can be known to all, and therefore, 
in no sense at all, can one say to be absolutely certain about anything) can be shown to be like 
Skepticism, evidently self-contradictory. 


4.4 THE COHERENCE THEORY 

Because of the difficulty we discussed with regard to the ‘correspondence’ theory, some interpret 
‘truth’ as coherence between a proposition and other well-established true propositions. If it can 
be shown that this proposition does not contradict these well-established prepositions, then it can 
be called ‘true’. As is clear, this theory presuppose that before we start asking ourselves whether 
a proposition is true, we would have already agreed, explicitly or implicitly, on certain other — 
propositions as being true. For example, we ask ourselves whether the proposition, “abortion is 
murder” is true or false, we shall have first to agree on whether the following propositions are 
also true or false, namely, “to kill a person unnecessarily is murder”, “the unborn child is a 
person”, “abortion is to kill a person unnecessarily”. Now supposing that we agree that these 
propositions are true, it follows that our original propositions can be seen to be ‘true’. In other 
words, it is logically implied by, not in conflict with, coheres with, the previously agreed-upon 
truths. 


In its simplest form, this theory equates ‘truth’ with logical positivism. As could be expected, 
logical positivism (about which we shall be speaking later) renounces all idea of truth as 
correspondence with facts and interprets it as correspondence or coherence with presuppositions 
themselves. Or to put it differently, for it the ‘facts’ are the propositions themselves. But in its 
more radical form, this theory is the epistemological aspect of that more general theory 
according to which the laws of thought not only are the laws of being itself in the sense that they 
correspond to them, but are the laws of being in the sense that they are their origin. So the 
primacy is given not to being over thought but to Thought (with a capital T) over all beings. And 
if Thought is essentially consistent, then if one could work out a logically consistent view of 
Reality, this must necessarily reflect Reality as it is in fact. And a given proposition, or 
judgment, if it coheres with this whole logically consistent view of Reality, is true, otherwise 
false (Idealism, e.g. that of Spinoza, Hegel in the West, to a certain extent that of Sankara in 
India). 


Here again we have a lot to learn from this theory. When a judgement is expressed in a 
proposition — in a proposition which is made up of concepts, notions, etc. — it is expressed in fact 
in a particular ‘linguistic field’ where not only the truth of the propositions but also the meaning 
of the concepts themselves are mutually related. And there are more than one ‘linguistic field’ 
(or as it is sometimes called ‘universe of discourse’) such as the scientific, the aesthetic, the 
legal, the economical, the moral, the religious, etc. For example, the proposition “Human being 
is composed of body and soul” may be true in a Scholastic philosophical ‘linguistic field’ (where 
‘human being’ ‘composed’, ‘is’, ‘body’, and ‘soul’ have a specific meaning and the truth of the 
judgement depends on the truth of many other related judgements, like “ being is composed of 
matter and form”, “spiritual acts cannot intrinsically depend on matter”, etc.). But that same 
proposition may be either false or at least unintelligible in another ‘linguistic field’ (as in 
Samkhya’s or in materialism, etc.). A proposition in an Euclidean geometrical ‘linguistic field’ 
may be false or unintelligible in a non-Euclidean one; a logical proposition in a two-valued 
logical ‘linguistic field’ may be false in a three-valued logical one, etc. 


In Philosophy of religion, we take pains to show how a religious tenet (e.g. “Christ is the Son of 
God” in Christianity, or “Atman is Brahman” in Vedanta) can either be made intelligible and 
much less said to be true or false except within the whole context of its respective religious 
tradition, which is, as it were , its “matrix”. Hence the meaninglessness of trying to understand a 
‘text’ out of its ‘con-text’ . Hence too the misunderstandings which can arise if one tried to 
compare and contrast different philosophical, religious, etc. opinions, beliefs, doctrines, before 
one has made sure that one has first understood each n its respective ‘linguistic field’. 

All this is therefore very true. Still does logical coherence enough to say that something is ‘true’ 
(in the generally accepted meaning of the term)? We have already remarked that to give a 
stipulative definition to an already conventionally agreed-upon meaning of a term is arbitrary. 
But apart from this semantic question, it is clear that proponents of the logical coherence theory 
of truth are led to such a definition of theirs because of the epistemological difficulty we 
discussed with regard to the ‘correspondence theory’. More directly still, one could point out that 
this theory does not solve this same difficulty. For its presupposition (that before we start asking 
whether a proposition is true or not we have to have already agreed to consider other proposition 
as true) requires that we would have already settled the logical coherence of each of these latter 


propositions with still other propositions. The ‘infinite regress’ would be required here too. (And 
it would be no answer to say that as a matter of fact, we ‘inherit’ the truth of these propositions 
form society. The question here is not how in fact we come to know from the time of our 
childhood up, but how we can philosophically understand ‘truth’!). Recall that we too required 
self-consistency and coherence in any ‘good’ (i.e. appropriate) hypothesis. But we added too that 
precisely because as such a hypothesis remains a hypothesis , it would be out of place to ask 
whether it is true or false. Or in other words, we did not consider hypothesis as such, in spite of 
its logical self-consistency and coherence, necessarily true. 


So while ‘true’ can in the formal sciences (Logic, Mathematics) be considered to be the 
equivalent of ‘logical consistent’ precisely because formal sciences, by their very nature, do not 
refer to any specific object(fact, state of affairs), it cannot be so considered elsewhere. So, can 
we at least agree that if a whole system of philosophical understanding of Reality (i.e. not simply 
of propositions)is in fact self-consistent and coherent, it does mirror it as idealism believes? The 
difficulty here is that it is not impossible to imagine two perfectly self-consistent and coherent 
systems of the sort which are not compatible among themselves, or even contradictory to one 
another. In this case, when we have two or even more such systems, the question arises which of 
them is one to call ‘true’ — supposing that in virtue of the principle of contradiction, they cannot 
be all called true. There could be many answers to this question. One could, for example, say that 
on further analysis one can always discern in what one had at first sight mistaken to be a 
perfectly self-consistent and coherent theory, inconsistencies, in such a way that one would 
finally realize that there can be only one logically self-consistent and coherent view of Reality. 
Or, one could answer, Reality can in fact be mirrored in two or more such systems, provided that 
they are perfectly self-consistent and coherent, even though they are not compatible (but not 
contradictory). Again one could answer that what seems to be contradictory on a logical, 
epistemological level, need not be contradictory on the meta-logical, trans-empirical level (i.e. 
the level of Reality as a whole in its ultimate causes), etc. All this would be interesting to discuss 
(as we do in Philosophy of Religion) but it is clear that ultimately, on the epistemological level, 
if a self-consistent and coherent view of Reality is to be said to be true, whether or not it is the 
only possible one or not, it is not just because it is so but because it would have been shown to 
correspond to what the case is, i.e. to the nature and structure, etc. of Reality itself. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Describe what truth is for William James. 


4.5 THE PERFORMATIVE THEORY 


To understand this theory, we must go back to what we said about ‘illocution’. We recall that 
these are kinds of ‘speech-acts’ which we do — perform — when we say something. Now when I 
say, for example, “It is true that the world is round”, do I do anything more than when I say “The 
world is round”? According to some (e.g. F.P. Ramsey), I am certainly not giving any more 
information about the world in the first case than in the second. All I am doing more when I add, 
“it is true that ...” is adding emphasis, style, or indication as to the position the statement has in 
the whole of my argument. 


Others, however, are not slow in remarking that this is a confusion between a ‘first-order 
assertion’ (in our case, ‘the world is round’ where something is said or stated about the ‘world’) 
and a ‘second-order assertion’(in our case, ‘it is true that the world is round’ where something is 
said or stated about the whole proposition as a whole, namely, ‘the world is round’). Now some 
philosophers like P.F. Strawson while pointing out that ‘true’ (or false) occur only in a ‘second- 
order assertions see in the use of the term ‘true’ a sign of the speaker’s affirmation (and in the 
use of the term ‘false’ of his denial). Thus, to keep to our example, when I say , “It is true that 
the world is round” (“That the world is round is true”) what I am doing is indicating that I agree 
(believe, am convinced, concede, affirm) that the world is round. Hence the ‘performative’ 
function of the term ‘true’ (and correspondingly of the term ‘false’). 


The distinction between ‘first-order assertions’ and ‘second-order assertions’ is useful and well- 
made. In Logic we speak of the distinction between ‘first intentions’ and ‘second intentions’ — 
but that was with regard to ‘concepts’. As a ‘second intention’ concept is a concept of a concept, 
so too a ‘second-order assertion’ is an assertion of an assertion . In “The world is round”, the 
logical term of the proposition serving as its ‘subject’ (the ‘what ‘ something is said about) is 
‘the world’; in the proposition “That the world is round is true”, the logical term is not ‘the 
world’ but the whole proposition “the world is round”. Something is said about this whole 
proposition — and what is said is that it corresponds to what the case is. 


Now it is undoubtedly true that when I say “It is true that the world is round” I am doing 
something more than giving information about the world. I am doing something more, namely, I 
am indicating that I too believe, affirm, agree, etc. that the world is round. It would make no 
sense to say , “It is true that the world is round, but I do not believe it (or am not convinced of 
it).” If I was not convinced of it, I would not say that it is true in the first place. Not only are the 
two propositions not identical, but their ‘illocutionary load’ is different. Whereas “The world is 
round” has one ‘illocution’ (a constative), “It is true that the world is round,” has two: the 
constative and the expressive, the former affirming something about the world, the latter 
expressing some attitude (in this case, of belief, agreement, conviction, etc.) of the one who 
affirms. It is only of constatives that the question of ‘truth’ arises, as we have seen. So by 
reducing a constative to an expressive is neither logically nor epistemologically sound, and the 
question of ‘truth’ remains unsolved. 


Other authors (e.g. A.J. Ayer) similarly reduces moral propositions (e.g. “abortion is murder”), 
esthetic propositions(e.g. “this girl is beautiful”), indeed religious propositions (e.g. “God 
exists”) to mere expressive. We shall return to him later. But the same criticism could be 
addressed to him as the one we are addressing to the Performative Theory of Truth in general. 
Still, one big lesson we could learn from it is that even in religious language, propositions do 
often have a big expressive illocutionary load (and not simply constative). When I say, for 
example. “God is a loving Father” I am not simply making a statement of fact (or of an alleged 
fact) but Iam expressing some attitude, or attitudes of mine! 


4.6 TRUTH AND ERROR 


When one discusses ‘truth’ one cannot help mentioning ‘falsehood’ is the opposite of ‘truth’ (in 
all senses, ontological, moral and logical). If, in the logical, or epistemological sense, ‘truth’ is 
the correspondence between what is affirmed or denied to what the case, ‘falsehood’, in the same 
sense, is the non-correspondence between the two. If a true judgment (or proposition) is that 
which corresponds to what the case is, a false judgment (or proposition) is that which does not, 
etc. And if the ‘truth’ lies, strictly speaking, in the judgment, as we have said, so does 
‘falsehood’. — now when I pass a true judgment, I am right, when I pass a false judgment I am 
wrong. In the latter case, I commit an error, I am mistaken. 


The very possibility of perceptual error could at least partially account for the many trends in 
Western Philosophy which sought to base knowledge, or at least to finally explain it, on purely 
rational grounds and not on sense-perception. We already have had the occasion to touch on this 
point in a different context when we referred to Rationalism and the fundamental role of ‘reason’ 
in the ‘re-construction’ of the objects of perception. But in this particular context, we wish to 
refer to all kinds of trend of thought in Western Philosophy which in a kind of Idealist way 
sought to base knowledge on an ‘apperception’ of universal and abiding ‘Ideas’ like Plato, or on 
some absolutely sure and indubitable “clear and distinct ideas’ like Descartes — or , in a different 
sense, on the ‘a-priori’ forms of the mind itself, like Kant, etc. All of these distrusting the 
reliability of sense-perception because of the possibility of perceptual error and the ever-shifting 
nature of our knowledge based on sense-objects and perception , looked for a surer footing for 
knowledge. Seeing that the ‘formal sciences’ do not depend on sense-perception for their truth 
and justification, Spinoza tried to build up his whole philosophy “in the manner of geometry” 
(starting with axioms and definitions and proceeding with theorems) and modern Logical 
Positivists do not hesitate to take Mathematics as the paradigm of all knowledge. 


Speaking of sense perception: No matter how perceptual error is to be explained, it is to be noted 
that if we can speak of perceptual error at all, i.e. if we somehow or other can come to detect it 
and show that it is an error, it is because, paradoxically enough, sense-perception is 
fundamentally reliable. In English, however, by ‘error’ we do not mean perceptual error alone. 
We can commit errors — be mistaken — in drawing false conclusions from given data (in 
‘inference’), in believing unreliable witnesses, etc. But here again, if we can speak at all of 
‘error’ at all it is because of our capacity for truth! The ‘primary datum’, then, whether in 
perception or in any other way of coming to know, is our capacity for the truth! But the ever- 
groping mind for the truth, the wonder and mysteriousness of Reality and the admittedly limited 
means to attain it, the spatio-temporal conditionings and historicity of human beings, the 


physical and psychological barriers(disease of the senses, weariness and laziness, bias and 
prejudice, inadvertence and non-chalancy, etc.), remains always subject to error — but also and at 
the same time capable of recognizing the error and overcome it! But this means too that our 
knowledge of Reality remains always partial, imperfect, relative (not ‘relativistic’!), certain up to 
a certain extent and uncertain up to another! 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is a ‘second-order assertion’? 


4.7 LET US SUM UP 

In this unit we have seen the four prominent theories of truth and spoken of error as related to 
and different from truth. The correspondence theory says that truth is “the adequation of the 
mind to the object”. In other words truth is the correspondence itself between what I affirm or 
deny to what is really the case. Coherence theory of truth interprets ‘truth’ as coherence between 
a proposition and other well-established true propositions. If it can be shown that this proposition 
does not contradict these well-established prepositions, then it can be called ‘true.’ By pragmatic 
theory of truth William James speaks more in terms of ‘meaning’ or ‘view’ of life. if an 
assertion, and the view of life which is thus made up of such assertions, function satisfactorily in 
my life, if, in other words, it gives meaning and purpose to my life, then that assertion and view 
of life are true. Of course they may be ‘true’ to me and not to you. James applies this also to 
religious propositions expressive of religious beliefs. And in this he is followed by others more 
recent thinkers of whom we shall speak later in a related but different context. No matter how 
perceptual error is to be explained, it is to be noted that if we can speak of perceptual error at all, 
i.e. if we somehow or other can come to detect it and show that it is an error, it is because, 
paradoxically enough, sense-perception is fundamentally reliable. 


4.8 KEY WORDS 


Correspondence theory of truth: “The adequation of the mind to the object”. 

Noumenon: An object as it is in itself independent of the mind, as 
opposed to a phenomenon (Kant) 

Samvada: self-consistency, one of the characteristics of truth. 
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Block-2 Introduction 


In Indian philosophy there are generally six Pramanas — means of knowledge accepted, namely, 
Pratyaksa—the knowledge gained by means of the senses, Anumana—(Sanskrit: “measuring 
along some other thing,” or “inference”), the knowledge gained by means of inference, 
Upamana—the knowledge gained by means of analogy, Upamana (Sanskrit: "comparison"), a 
means of having knowledge of something, in which observance of its similarities to another 
object provides knowledge of the relationship between the two. For example, when the meaning 
of a word is unknown, for example, gavaya (Sanskrit: “wild ox”), the similarity of the name to 
the word gaus (“cow”) will provide knowledge that gavaya is in the bovine family. 


Unit 1 on Pramana — I gives the details of perception, termed as pratyaksa in Indian 
epistemological discourse. Almost all schools of Indian tradition accept it as a valid source of 
knowledge with differences in their elaboration and types of perception. 


In this unit 2 on Pramana II a detailed description of all other Pramanas excluding perception is 
given. The generally accepted pramanas like inference, testimony, comparison, postulation and 
non-cognition are detailed in this unit. As different schools of Indian thought accept or reject 
these Pramanas and an elaborate picture of the same is given in this unit. 


The unit 3 on Justification — Classical deals with the certitude of knowledge and justifying the 
beliefs. The Scholastics generally define ‘certitude’ as ‘the firm assent of the mind to the truth, 
based on evidence’. The unit elaborates on moral, ontological, religious certitude and throws 
open the discussion on issues in justification. 


UNIT 1 PRAMANAS -I 


1.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To familiarize the students with the sources of knowledge (Pramanas) from Eastern and 
Western perspectives. 
e To encourage them to explore the various issues connected to perception. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


After asking , “Can I know?” the next question is obviously “How do I know?” or the sources of 
knowledge. Obviously the external world is the primary source of our knowledge, which does 
not rule out the role of the knower. This complex issue of how we come to know has been treated 
insightfully and comprehensively in Western Philosophy. Indian Philosophy speaks of the 
sources of knowledge (or Pramanas), which are meant by which we can come to know and to 
know what. 


We shall, however, overlook the controversy in Indian philosophy regarding their number, 
whether one could them as one (as in Carvakas), two (as in Buddhism and Vaisesika), three (as 
in Samkhya), four (as in Nyaya), five (as in Mimamsa), six (as in Vedanta and Kumarila’s 
Mimamsa, etc., upto no less than ten. Whether a way of arriving at knowledge is to be 
considered genuine or not is certainly not an idle question, but whether such a way is implied in 
another way is, according to us, not so important. Many schools differ from others regarding the 
number of such ways sometimes because they do not consider certain ways to be genuine, but, 
often times, because they consider certain ways to be implied in others and therefore not 
independent sources of knowledge. We shall consider only those ways which both in the West 
and in the East are consider to be really important. In this particular unit our main focus is on the 
first source of knowledge, that is, perception. 


1.2 PRAMANAS AS SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE 


We ii? 


Pramana ("sources of knowledge," “measure”) is an epistemological term in Indian and 
Buddhist philosophies referring to the means by which a person obtains accurate and valid 
knowledge (Prama, pramiti) of the world. In obtaining Prama, or correct knowledge, Pramana 
forms one part of a triputi (trio): 


Pramata, the subject, the knower 
Pramana, the means of obtaining the knowledge 
Prameya, the object, the knowable 


The three principal means of knowledge are perception, inference, and word. Perception 
(pratyaksa) is of two kinds, direct sensory perception (anubhava) and such perception 
remembered (smrti). Inference (anumana) is based on perception, but is able to arrive at 
conclusions that may not be directly open to perception. The word (sabda) is, in the first place, 
the Veda, which is considered to be inherently valid. Some philosophers broaden this to include 
the statements of reliable persons (apta-vakya) in the concept of sabda, and add two more means 
of obtaining knowledge, analogy (upamana), which enables one to grasp the meaning of a word 


by analogy of the meaning of a similar word, and circumstantial implication (arthapatti), which 
appeals to common sense. 


Buddhism and Jainism also pursue an understanding of how correct knowledge can be obtained. 
While rejecting the authority given by Hinduism to the Vedas, they rely on religious texts of their 
own as a partial source of knowledge. In Buddhism, the two most important scholars of Pramana 
are Dignaga and Dharmakirti, author of Pramana-varttika. 


As noted in The New World Encyclopedia, Advaita Vedanta, accepts various categories of 
Pramanas: 


Pratyaksa—the knowledge gained by means of the senses 


Anumana—{ “measuring along some other thing,” or “inference”), the knowledge gained by 
means of inference 


Upamana—the knowledge gained by means of analogy 


Upamana ("comparison"), a means of having knowledge of something, in which observance of 
its similarities to another object provides knowledge of the relationship between the two. For 
example, when the meaning of a word is unknown, for example, “gavaya” (Sanskrit: “wild ox”), 
the similarity of the name to the word gaus (“cow”) will provide knowledge that “gavaya” is in 
the bovine family. 


Arthapatti—( “the incidence of a case”), the knowledge gained by circumstantial implication, 
superimposing the known knowledge on an appearing knowledge that does not concur with the 
known knowledge, 


Agama—the knowledge gained by means of texts such as Vedas (also known as Aptavakya, 
sabda Pramana) 


So in this chapter we shall follow the order usually given by authors writing on Indian 
Epistemology, integrating theories and insights of Western Schools of Philosophy and adding 
our own comments and reflections. Note , in this respect, that where as we, in the first chapter, 
already made it clear that what we mean by ‘to know’ (or ‘knowledge’) is essentially to know 
truly and reasonably, Indian Philosophers distinguished between ‘jnana’ (or Buddhi) — 
unfortunately often translated into English as ‘knowledge’ — which can be either true or false, 
and ‘Prama’ which is necessarily true (and which, therefore, corresponds more to what we are 
calling ‘knowledge’). Pramanas, are therefore , strictly speaking, ways or means to obtain 
Prama, true knowledge. But, in point of fact, at is often meant by the term is ways and means, or 
source, of knowledge which can be either true or false. So to avoid confusion we shall reserve 
‘knowledge’ only to essentially true knowledge (Prama) and use ‘cognition’ to stand for that 
which can be either true or false (jnana or Buddhi). 


1.3 PERCEPTION (PRATYAKSA) 


Sense-experience is certainly one of the ways of how we come to know. It is not only just one 
way, but certainly the chronologically first and most basic way of man’s coming to know 
anything at all. Certain philosophers maintain that this is not the case since of certain things we 
have ‘innate ideas’ independently of any sense-experience. We shall discuss this topic later. 
Generally speaking all schools of philosophy, except for certain forms of Western Rationalism, 
accept sense-experience (perception) to be genuine means of knowledge — even though, 
dependently on their respective psychology, they explain its ‘mechanism’ differently. There are 
some who maintain that only sense experience is genuine source of knowledge, thus denying any 
knowledge of what is not sense-perceptible or at least, of what is not verifiable or falsifiable by 
sense observation (empiricism). Some others maintain that our knowledge of God, and religious 
language, though possible, take their origin from sense-experience. It is clear how both of these 
positions affect — though in a different way — our understanding of religious faith and belief! We 
shall limit ourselves to certain important points. 


It isnot difficult to say that since our senses often deceive us — a question already raised in the 
introduction - the senses, or sense-experience, are not always a reliable source of knowledge. 
The fact of this possible deception simply proves that it is not the senses which ‘know,’ it is 
humans who know, by means of their senses. We have already pointed out that knowledge, all 
knowledge, implies a judgment. And in passing this judgment, we can certainly err — not 
because, however of any radical unreliability of the senses but because of some extrinsic factors 
like hastiness in judgment, ignorance of some physical fact, etc. And what is more, even if we 
accept the fact that, contrary to what common sense-experience, qualities of objects (like colour 
and sound) are quantities (e.g. measurable wave lengths), the sense organs have still to be 
presumed to be reliable to produce regular wave-lengths (through the nerve systems) so as to be 
correctly ‘interpreted’? and known by the brain and to be ‘measured’ on the appropriate 
instrument! 


But one big lesson we can learn from rationalism, especially of the idealistic type, is that 
sensations are not simply passive registering of the sense data. A lot of active ‘interpretation’ on 
the part of the knower - by his reasoning faculties — takes place in every act of perception. If, as 
we have just said, it is humans who know (and not the senses), all that goes into the making of 
humans, goes into perception, and understanding of the reality. Many things which we think are 
mere objects of sense (e.g. space!) is human ‘construction’. They may be originating in the 
senses and from sense-experience, but they are, in fact, rationally “built up’. And not only their 
reasoning faculties, but their emotions, etc., colour the picture they draw of the world around 
them. This is a very important point to be mentioned here. 


1.4 THE SENSE-ORGANS AND PRATYAKSA 


Indian Philosophy speak of external and internal senses. The external ones — to which correspond 
five kinds of external perceptions — are the visual, auditory, tactile, olfactory and gustatory. The 
internal one, in India Psychology, is the Manas or Antahkarana. It is the perception of myself 
seeing, of myself hearing, etc. it is operative also in the perception of external objects — when I 
perceive something, I perceive myself as perceiving the object — but the immediate object of 
perception by the manas is the ‘myself’. Of course, those who deny a ‘self’ or those who reduce 
it simply to a chain of perceptions (empiricists of all kinds, both in the West and in the East) do 
not pose it such an internal sense. (This is an instance where one’s epistemology is fashioned by 
one’s psychology!) Those who do either posit it or account for the perception of the self either 


through inference or some kind of higher perception. This internal sense corresponds to the 
‘central sense’ in medieval Western Philosophy by which we are aware of ourselves and of our 
activities, are able to distinguish between our different sensations and activities and integrate the 
data of the external sense. In this way we can refer to a common, definite object of sense 
perception. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What are some of categories of Pramanas that Advaita Vedanta accept? 


1.5 PRATYAKSA IN INDIAN TRADITION 


According to the Carvaka school, pratyaksa or perception is the only source of knowledge; i.e., 
what cannot perceived through the senses must be treated as non-existent. They refute all other 
sources of knowledge. They admit only four elements; i.e., earth, water, air and fire. We 
experience all the four through perception. So, perception is the only authority. There is no space 
because we cannot perceive any such element. The world of common sense perception is the 
only world that exists. Again, the physical body is the self of an individual. There is no mind, no 
consciousness, no soul, over and above the physical body. We do not perceive mind or soul. 
Hence they are unreal. Even consciousness is a by-product and epiphenomenon of matter. 
“Matter secretes mind as liver secretes bile.” A particular combination of elements produces 
consciousness though the elements separately do not possess it. It is similar to the red colour 
being produced from the combination of beteel leaf, areca nut and lime, none of which is red. 


For the Jainas, Perceptual knowledge which is ordinarily called immediate, and admitted to be 
relatively so by Jainism and therefore included in mediate knowledge. Pure perception in the 
sense of mere sensation cannot rank the title of knowledge. It must be given meaning and 
arranged into order by conception or thought. Perceptual knowledge is therefore regarded as 
mediate since it presupposes the activity of thought. Mediate knowledge is divided into mati and 
shruta. Mati includes both perceptual and inferential knowledge. Mati jnana springs in the 
following order. 

(1) Avagraha-ls the first kind of knowledge produced from the contact of sense organs with 

the objects. 


(2) Iha-This follows avagraha and in it the soul is able to appreciate the qualities of the 
visible object. 

(3) Avaya-In this we come to know definitely about the object 

(4) Dharand-In this the full knowledge about the object leaves an impression upon the mind 
of the man. 


The Vaibhasikas accept the presence of the external things and conceive them as subject to 
perception. According to Vaibhasika that is Pramana by which direct knowledge is possible. The 
Pramanas are two types: Pratyaksa (perception) and anumana (inferential). Both these 
Pramanas are known as samyagjnana (right knowledge) and it is by these that all the 
purusharthas are attained. Pratyaksa is the knowledge devoid or imagination and error. This 
knowledge is of four types.: 

(1) Indriya jnana—tThis is the knowledge attained through senses. 

(2) Mano vijnana—in this knowledge there is the sensual knowledge in the form of 
samanatara pratyaya after the knowledge through senses. This samanantara 
pratyaya is a mental modification in the absence of which there is no knowledge even 
after continued seeing. Thus mano vijnana is born of both the object and the 
consciousness. 

(3) Atma samvedana—lt is the manifestation of chitta and its dharmas are like pleasure 
and pain in their real form. This is attribute less, without error and of the nature of 
self-realisation 

(4) Yogic jnana—lIt is the ultimate knowledge of the things perceptible through various 
Pramanas. The object of pratyaksa is svalaksana. Svalaksana is that object in which 
there is difference in the form of knowledge by the presence and absence of its 
contact. It is by it that a thing has the capacity to do anything. Hence it is said to be 
paramartha satya. 


The Sautrantikas do not admit that the external objects have no existence and all knowledge is in 
the consciousness. Nor do they believe like the Vaibhasikas that we know anything by direct 
perception. As opposed to Vaibhasikas , the Sautrantikas maintain that we have no direct 
perception of the external objects but only the knowledge of their appearance. It is by the 
distinction in these appearances which are the basis of the knowledge. Hence they are in the 
mind itself, though the things which they represent as external objects are not known by their 
perception, but by the inference based upon the mental modifications aroused by them . This 
view is known as Bahayanumeyavad. It is representationalism or indirect realism. 


According to Yogachara the physical world has no existence apart from consciousness. Even if 
the existence of anything outside consciousness is admitted it cannot be known. Vijnanavadins 
believe that all things external to mind are mental modifications. Thus the knowledge of the 
external things is impossible. Hence the thing which appears to be external; should be taken as a 
mental concept. 


Vaisesika recognises only two Pramanas- perception and inference and reduces comparison and 
verbal testimony to inference. For Nyaya philosophy, Perception is divided into. ordinary 
(Laukika) and extra-ordinary (Alaukika). In ordinary perception knowledge results from the 
contact of the sense organs with the external objects (bahya). Extraordinary perception has three 


distinctions - perception of classes (samanyalaksna), complication (jnana laksnana) and intuitive 
(vogaja). The Naiyayika maintains two stages in perception- Nirvikalpa (indeterminate) and 
Savikalpa (determinate). Gautama, accepts this distinction of perception. 


Sankhya believes in ‘representative perception’. In knowledge the internal organ mediates the 
purusa and objects when an object comes within the range of vision, the internal organ is so 
modified as to assume the form of an object. The modification of the internal organ into an 
object is called vrtti or mode. Knowledge means that mode as illuminated by the light of purusa. 
Illumination is a constant feature of perceptual knowledge. The mode vary in accordance with 
the objects presented. 


According to Kumarila Bhatta, valid knowledge is that which provides the experience of an 
unknown object, that which is not contradicted by other knowledge and which is free from other 
defects. The Mimamsakas uphold svatah pramanya vada or self validity of knowledge. 
Knowledge is valid by itself. The conditions of freedom from defects and non-contradiction 
being satisfied, all knowledge arises as self-valid. Coherence and self-consistency is the nature of 
valid knowledge. Both Prabhakara and Kumarila regard knowledge itself as Pramana or means 
of knowledge. Jaimini admits three Pramanas- perception, inference and testimony. Prabhakara 
adds two more —comparison and implication. Kumarila further adds non-apprehension. 


According to Vedanta, there are three Pramanas- Perception (pratyksa), Inference (tarka), and 
Scripture (sruti). In perception the subject and object become identical because in fact both are 
the same consciousness. The subject and the object remain separate due to the covering of 
ignorance. But by the direct union of Antakarana through the sense it takes the form of the object 
and shines in the form of that particular object illumined by the self due to the removal of the 
covering of ignorance. 

According to Advaita, in the perception of an external object, the mind goes out through the 
sense organ, say the ‘eyes’ and reaches the place of the object, say a ‘pot’ and assumes the shape 
of the pot which modifies into the thought ‘pot’. This modification is known as vrtti. The 
pervasion of vrtti removes the veil of ignorance (vrttivyapti) and the pervasion of reflected 
consciousness illumines the object (phalavyapti), which is expressed as ‘This is a pot’. The 
capacity of the mind to illumine an object is because of the reflection of Consciousness 
(Brahman) in the mind. The knowledge of experiences like happiness, sorrow etc that occur in 
the mind without the aid of sense organs is known by the ‘witness consciousness.’ There is a 
mental modification internally that is expressed as ‘I am happy’ etc. The knowledge of self or 
Brahman cannot be gained by perceptual cognition since Brahman can never be objectified. 
When we say, words reveal Brahman, vrttivyapti alone functions and not phalavyapti, since 
Brahman is self-evident luminous being, hence the knowledge of Brahman is known as svarupa- 
jnana or knowledge of nature of self as opposed to vrtti-jnana or empirical knowledge. 


Theory of Erroneous perception 

An object perceived differently is said to be invalid cognition in which again the three factors 
operate namely, the knower, the known and the instrument of knowledge. The famous example 
oft-quoted by Advaita School is one seeing rope as ‘snake’. The reason for this erroneous 
perception may be due to defect in the perceiver, in the instrument of perception, in the 
environment (dim light), in the object etc. The analysis of the process of erroneous cognition by 


Advaita School is known as ‘Indescribable Error’ (Anirvachaniya khyati). It is imperative to 
understand the mechanism of error, since for Advaita, bondage is an error superimposed on 
Brahman due to self-ignorance and hence knowledge alone is the means to liberation. Based on 
the indescribable theory of error, the rope-ignorance creates a ‘snake’ here ignorance is the 
material cause of ‘snake’. The rope is the substratum on which ‘snake’ is superimposed and 
hence rope is the transfigurative material cause of ‘snake’. The perceiver of ‘snake’ 
superimposes the characteristics of snake is frightened and tries to run away. On rise of rope- 
knowledge, the ‘snake’ vanishes and the person ‘feels’ saved. In this instance, there is no sorrow 
but still one experiences grief because of lack of knowledge of reality (rope-knowledge). 
Advaitin states, in the same manner, the world of plurality is superimposed on non-dual Brahman 
due to ignorance, plurality is cause of sorrow, on wake of Brahman-knowledge plurality vanishes 
(just as the ‘snake’ vanished) and one realises the non-dual nature of self and ‘attains’ bliss. 


Ramanuja admits three Pramanas- perception, inference and verbal testimony. He rejects 
nirvikalpa stage of perception. In Dvaita epistemology the process of knowing is explained as a 
mode of the internal organ. Knowledge always points to a complex or qualified object. Truth is 
defined as correspondence with outside reality. 

Indeterminate (Nirvikalapaka) and determinate 
(savikalapaka) perception are also spoken of by 
philosophers and mystics. We mention this distinction both because the terms often recur in 
Indian Philosophical literature and because it serves to bring out a point which we insisted upon 
earlier, namely, that every perception, indeed every act of knowledge (Prama) entails judgment. 
Unlike some commentators, we do not understand this to be a distinction between two kinds of 
perception but rather as an insightful analysis of the two stages in the process of any act of 
perception. At first I perceive something vaguely without being able to say what exactly it is that 
I am perceiving. This is the indeterminate perception. It is only when I perceive what the thing, 
when I am able to say what it is , that I can say that I am really determinatedly perceiving it. 
And this, of course, entails judgment. So normally perception starts of as indeterminate and ends 
as determinate. 


Indeterminate and determinate perception 


1.6 NORMAL (LAUKIKA) AND SUPRA NORMAL (ALAUKIKA) PERCEPTION 


This is a very intriguing distinction and it is worth giving some thought. Besides the normal 
perception, Indian philosophy speaks of a supranormal one. It is supranormal because where as 
the normal perception is due to the ‘contact’ (sannikarsa) of the sense organ with the object, the 
latter is not, and yet it is still considered to be a ‘direct’ apprehension of the object and therefore 
a perception. 


This supranormal perception is of three kinds: the first is the (direct) apprehension of the 
‘universal’ in the object, e.g. of the “cowness” in the cow. The second is the perception of an 
object which is not proportionate to the sense-organ by which it is normally perceived. For 
example, on a hot day I see a picture of the sea and I feel cool. Now the usual explanation given 
to this is that the sight experience is associated with a past experience of coolness so as to 
produce, as it were, a two-fold sensation (the visual and the tactile). Illusion, according to some, 
can be explained in this way. I see a rope in the dark and I perceive a snake. The presented object 
(rope) is mistaken for the represented object (the snake of a past experience) die to this 
association. In some mystical literature, we come across authors who speak of, for example, 


‘touching’, ‘smelling’, and ‘tasting’ spiritual realities. Some commentators understand this as 
symbolic language, but others do not fail to speak, in this context , of ‘spiritual faculties’ — 
distinct both form mere intellectual knowledge on the one hand and from ordinary sense 
perception on the other. 


The third is more intriguing! It is yogic (vogaja) perception to recondite or subtle things, in 
remote places or times including the past and future, due to an intense illumination of the mind 
obtained in deep concentration. It is intriguing because all schools of Indian philosophy, 
including the ‘heterodox’ ones, claim that such a supranormal perception is possible (it is 
paramartika perception of Jainism, the bodhi of the Buddhist, the Kaivalya of Samkhya — yoga 
and the aparoksanubhuti of Vedanta). It is interesting, in fact, to compare and contrast in this 
respect, for example what Patanjali and Christian mystic St. John of the Cross have to say on the 
matter. Both speak of the power of knowing and foretelling future events, of knowing the exact 
time of one’s death, of knowing and reading other people’s minds, and of a certain kind of 
“knowing all things”, etc. St. John of the Cross, speaking of the power of knowing events 
happening in one’s absence, remarks that such “knowledge derives from the illumined and 
purified spirit of those who have reached perfection or are close to it.” 


We could interpret all this in a variety of ways — apart from dismissing it as “just talk”! We 
could, for example, interpret this kind of perception — together with other phenomena which, it is 
claimed, usually accompany it like supra human strength, ability to go without food or drink for 
an extra ordinary length of time, etc., as a symbolic description of the powers of the perception 
of the deeper (or higher) levels of human consciousness. Today we often hear of a “sixth sense” 
or even, more generally still of “extra sensory perception” (ESP). Claims are being made that 
experiments scientifically conducted, are proving that the range of human perception is much 
wider and deeper than hitherto commonly supposed. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What determinate (savikalapaka) perception? 


1.7 PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS FOR PERCEPTION 


In the next section we elaborate on the philosophical basis for perception, as outlined in article in 
Wikipedia (2010). The philosophy of perception is concerned with the nature of sensory 
experience, the status of what is given in such experience, and in particular with how beliefs or 
knowledge about the (physical) world can be accounted for and justified on that basis 
systematically, internalist and externalist accounts can be formulated and distinguished. 


Internalism assumes the objects or basis of perceptual knowledge to be aspects of an individual's 
mind, e.g. mental states, which in principle the individual can always have access to. In contrast, 
externalism states that this basis of perception need not entail mental states or experience at all, 
but is constituted by aspects of the world which is truly external to the individual. 


A central question to the philosophy of perception concerns what constitutes the immediate 
objects of perception. Contrary to the position of naive realism—which can be identified with the 
‘everyday’ impression of physical objects existing independently of the observer and constituting 
what is perceived—certain observations are put forward which suggest otherwise. The latter 
comprise perceptual illusions, hallucinations, and the relativity of perceptual experience, but also 
insights from the field of science. 


The most common belief about perception, probably universal in childhood, is naive realism, in 
which people believe that what they perceive are things in themselves. Common people carry 
this belief into adult and professional life. In this form, naive realism is not strictly a theory but 
rather an axiom on which our day-to-day thought and language is based. In a sense it is 
transparently clear. If I see a chair it is a chair that I see. When philosophers say that this may 
be, in fact, mistaken, there has been a subtle change in the meaning of the word see (or perceive) 
that is necessary for a scientific account of how the brain works but unfortunately is not made 
clear by new philosophical terminologies. This leads to talking at cross-purpose. That childhood 
naive realism is indeed a belief that normally encounters a humbling experience of even showing 
the absurdity of such a belief. So philosophically, it is very difficult to sustain naive realism. 


However, outside philosophy modified forms of naive realism maybe implicitly assumed and 
defended. Thomas Reid in the eighteenth century realised that sensation was composed of a set 
of data transfers but declared that these were in some way transparent so that there is a direct 
connection between perception and the world. This idea is called direct realism and has become 
popular in recent years. Direct realism does not clearly specify the nature of the bit of the world 
that is an object in perception, especially in cases where the object is something like a silhouette 
(Wikipedia). Wittgenstein’s picture theory of language also points to such a direct realism. 


Philosophically and neurologically, when we analyse the succession of data transfers that are 
involved in perception, we become aware of complex functions of the brain, where the final set 
of events occur. Perception would then be some form of brain activity and somehow some part 
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of the brain would be able to perceive signals provided by some other part of the brain. This 
concept is known as indirect realism or representative realism. According to this theory, we can 
only be aware of external objects by being aware of representations of objects in the brain. This 
idea was held by John Locke and Nicolas Malebranche. The common argument against indirect 
realism, as noted by Wikipedia, is that it implies a homunculus with an infinite regress (a 
perceiver within a perceiver within a perceiver...). However, as long as each stage of sensory 
processing achieves a different task a finite regress is perfectly possible. The real problem here 
probably relates not so much to issues of infinite regress as to basic ontological issues raised by 
Leibniz, Locke, Hume, Whitehead and others, which fall beyond the scope of this unit. 


Direct realism and indirect realism are known as 'realist' theories of perception because they hold 
that there is a world external to the mind. Direct realism holds that the representation of an object 
is located next to, or is even part of, the actual physical object. On the other hand, indirect 
realism holds that the representation of an object is brain activity. Direct realism proposes some 
as yet unknown direct connection between external representations and the mind while indirect 
realism requires the resolution of the actual process of representation by the brain. 


Apart from the realist theories of perception there are also anti-realist theories. There are two 
varieties of anti-realism: idealism and skepticism. Idealism holds that reality is limited to mental 
qualities and so is not real. Skepticism challenges our ability to gain knowledge of any reality 
external to our mind. So the question of the reality of the world outside just does not arise. One 
of the most influential proponents of idealism was Bishop George Berkeley who maintained that 
everything was mind or dependent upon mind. David Hume is probably the most influential 
proponent of skepticism. 


A third theory of perception attempts to find a middle path between realist and anti-realist 
theories. Called enactivism, this theory posits that reality arises as a result of the dynamic 
interplay between an organism's sensorimotor capabilities and its environment. Instead of seeing 
perception as a passive process determined entirely by the features of an independently existing 
world, enactivism suggests that organism and environment are structurally coupled and 
codetermining. 


In this section various ways of relating perception to the world outside are considered: 
internalism, externalism, naive realism, direct realism, indirect realism, idealism, scepticism and 
enactivism. Rather than going into the merits of these theories, we limit ourselves to briefly 


describing them. Our main concern is that considering perception as the primary source of 
knowledge of reality, takes us to the philosophical question of the nature of reality. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is naive realism? 
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1.8 LET US SUM UP 


After understanding what Pramanas we have elaborately dealt with perception and then we have 
seen the philosophical basis for it. 


1.9 KEY WORDS 


Enactivism: The theory which posits that reality arises as a result of the dynamic interplay 

between an organism's sensorimotor capabilities and its environment. 
Homunculus: A diminutive and fully-formed human. It is used, generally, in various fields of 
study to refer to any representation of a human being. 


Naive realism: The belief that what they perceive are things in themselves. In other words the 
simple belief that there is a reality outside and we can perceive it as it is using our sense 
organs. 

Pramana ("sources of knowledge," “measure”) is an epistemological term in Indian and 
Buddhist philosophies referring to the means by which a person obtains accurate and 
valid knowledge (Prama, pramiti) of the world. 

Pratyaksa: Perception or knowledge through sense organs. 

Qualia: a property (such as redness) as it is experienced as distinct from any source it 
might have in a physical object 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objective of this unit is to give details of pramanas generally accepted by different 
schools of Indian philosophy. Each school have their own reasons to uphold different pramanas 
to suit to their metaphysical tenets. As a student of philosophy we make an effort to know them 
all to some extend, although we do not engage in validity of their arguments for one or the other 
means of knowledge. On the whole this unit would give a general picture of different means of 
knowledge accepted in the different schools Indian thought along with the validity and invalidity 
of knowledge as given in the schools of Indian thought. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


The central questions of epistemology include the origin of knowledge, the place of experience 
in generating knowledge and the place of reason in doing so; the relationship between knowledge 
and the responsibility of error and changing forms of knowledge that arise from new 
conceptualisations of the world. All of these issues link with other central concerns of Indian 
systems. There are four factors involved in any knowledge 

(1) The subject who knows (pramata) 

(2) the object of knowledge (prameya) 

(3) the means of valid knowledge (Pramana) 

(4) the resultant of valid knowledge (prama) 


Prama is valid knowledge. Knowledge can be valid or invalid, valid knowledge is called prama and non-valid 
knowledge is known as aprama. Pramana is valid means of knowledge and its important four means include 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), verbal testimony (sabda), and comparison (upamana). Different 
schools of Indian thought accept or reject different ones of these methods. All methods are accepted by Mimamsa; 
only perception, inference and testimony by Yoga; only perception and inference by Buddhism and Vaisesika ; and 
only perception by Carvaka. 

2.2 ANUMANA - INFERENCE 

Vaisesika recognises only two Pramanas- perception and inference and reduces comparison and 
verbal testimony to inference. But Nyaya system recognises all the four Pramanas namely 
perception, inference, verbal testimony, and comparison. 


According to Nyaya philosophy, The term anumana literally means after knowledge i.e., 
knowledge that follows other knowledge. It is mediate and indirect and are arranged through the 
medium of some mark which is called ‘hetu’ and bears the relation of invariable concomitance 
with the observed feature. The basis of the inference is invariable concomitance. The invariable 
relation between the hetu and the sadya is called Vyapti. The knowledge of the qualities of the 
‘paksa’ through the ‘hetu’ is called paramarsa. Hence inference or anumana is said to be 


knowledge gained through paramarsa, or in other words, the knowledge of the presence of 
sadhya in the paksa through the linga, which is in the quality of paksa and is invariably related 
by Vyapti. 


This may be explained with the help of the typical example of inference, the presence of fire on 
the perception of smoke. When one sees smoke on distant hill one remembers one’s experience 
of the universal concomitance (Vyapti) between smoke and fire and concludes that there is fire 
on the distant hill. The character which is inferred (fire) is called sadhya; the mark on the 
strength of which the character is inferred is the hetu (smoke); the subject where the character is 
inferred is paksa (hill). The three terms corresponds to the major, minor and the minor terms in 
the Aristotelian syllogism. The following is a a typical nyaya syllogism. 

1. This hill has fire (pratijna), 

2. Because it has smoke (hetu), 

3. Whatever has smoke has fire e.g. an oven (udaharana), 

4. This hill as smoke which is invariably associated with fire (upanaya), 

5. Therefore this hill has fire (nigamana). 
The first, the pratijna, is the logical statement which is to be proved. The second is hetu or 
reason which states the reason for the establishment of the proposition. The third is udaharana 
which the universal concomitance together with example . the fourth is upanaya or application of 
the universal concomitance to the present case. The fifth is nigamana or conclusion drawn from 
the preceding propositions. These five members of Indian syllogism are called Avayavas. 


Linga paramarsa: The Nyaya syllogism has five terms. Among them ,middle term works as a 
bridge between the major and the minor terms. Therefore, the middle term has main 
responsibility to prove a syllogism valid or invalid. How a middle term is related to major term is 
lingaparamarsha. There are five characteristics of a middle term- 
1. It must be present in the minor term (paksadharmata); e.g., smoke must be 
present in the hill. 
2. It must be present in all positive instances in which the major terms is present; 
e.g., smoke must be present in the kitchen where fire exists.(sapaksasattva). 
3. It must be absent in all negative instances in which the major terms is absent; 
e.g., smoke must be absent in the lake in which fire does not 
exist.(vipaksasattva). 
4. It must be non-incompatible with the minor term; e.g., it must not prove the 
coolness of fire (abadhita). 
5. It must be qualified by the absence of counteracting reasons which lead to a 
contradictory conclusion; e.g., ‘the fact of being caused’ should not be used to 
prove the ‘eternality’ of sound (aviruddha). 


Hetvabhasa:-In Indian logic a fallacy is called hetvahasa. It means that middle term appears to 
be a reason but is not a valid reason. All fallacies are material fallacies. We have mentioned the 
five characteristic of a valid middle term. When this are violated, we have fallacies. Five kinds of 
fallacies are recognised . 

1 . Assiddha or sadhyasama- This is the fallacy of unproved middle. 

2. Savyabhicara- this is the fallacy of irregular middle. 

3. Satpratipaksa- here the middle term is contradicted by another middle term. 

4. Badhita- It is the non-inferentially contradicted middle 


5. Viruddha- It is the contradictory middle. 
According to Jainas, Tarka, Logic is the knowledge of Vyapti between paksa and sadhya.It 
depends upon the perception whether two things exist together or not in past, present, and future. 
Vyapti is of two kinds-- Anavya Vyapti and Vyatireka Vyapti. In the former the concomitance of 
two tings is established. In the latter Vyapti is shown in the absence. ‘where there is fire, there is 
smoke’ is an example of Anavaya Vyapti. On the other hand.’ where there is no fire, there is 
smoke’, exemplifies Vyatireka Vyapti. The relationship of universal accompaniment-gradual or 
concurrent-exists in Vyapti. This relationship is ascertained by logic (Tarka). Inference 
(anumana)-It is the knowledge of sadhya with the help of hetu. This inference is either 
svarthanumana or pararthanumana. The former is the grasp for one’s own self. Hence it needs 
no amplification. For example, the frequent visibility of fire under smoke together suffices to 
convince us of their concomitance. Afterwards, when we see smoke, we infer the existence of 
fire also with the help of Vyapti, which is already known to us. It is, svarthanumana. In it the 
place of smoke is paksa, smoke is paksa dharma. In svarthanumana both Vyapti and paksa 
dharma are essential. Pararthanumana is used for convincing others. So it must be more 
systematised and vivid. It is five-fold. In five fold Pararthanumana an inference is drawn in five 
sentences. These sentences are called the propositions (avayava) of inference, e.g., 

(a) Pratijna-The hill is fiery, 

(b) Hetu-because of smoke, 

(c) Drstanta- Wherever there is smoke there is fire, such as in the kitchen, 

(e) Upanaya- The smoke , which does not exist without fire (Vyaptivisistdhum) is in the 

hill, 

(f) Nigamana-Therefore the hill is fiery. 
Inference is twofold-(1) Svarthanumana-inference for one’s own sake and (2) Pararthanumana- 
inference for the sake of others. The former is not expressed in the form of a syllogistic 
argument. The latter is a syllogism which helps to direct the mind of the listener to think in the 
required manner. 


The validity of inference is rejected by Carvakas. Inference is said to be a mere leap into the 
dark. We proceed here from the known to the unknown and there is no certainty in this, though 
some inferences may turn out to be accidently true. A general proposition may be true in 
unperceived cases. But there is no guarantee that it will hold true in even in unperceived cases. 
Deductive inferences is vitiated by the fallacy of petitio principii. It is merely an argument in 
circle since the conclusion is already contained in the major premise, the validity of which is not 
proved. Inductive inference undertakes to prove the validity of the major premise of deductive 
inference. But induction too is uncertain because it proceeds unwarrantedly from the known to 
the unknown. In order to distinguish true induction from simple enumeration, it is pointed out 
that the former, unlike the latter, is based on casual relationship which means invariable 
association or Vyapti. Vyapti, therefore is the nerve of all inference. But the Carvaka challenges 
this universal and invariable relationship of concomitance and regards it a mere guess work. 
Perception does not prove this Vyapti. Nor can it be proved by inference, for inference itself is 
said to presuppose its validity. Testimony too cannot prove it, for testimony itself is not a valid 
means knowledge. Secondly, if testimony proves Vyapti, inference would become dependent on 
testimony and then none would be able to infer anything by himself. Hence inference cannot be 
regarded as a valid source of knowledge. Induction is uncertain and deduction s argument in a 
circle. The logicians therefore find themselves stuck up in mud of inference. 


The Carvaka position has been vehemently criticised by all systems of Indian philosophy all of 
which have maintained the validity of at least perception and inference. To refuse the validity of 
inference from the empirical standpoint is to refuse to think and discuss. All thoughts, all 
discussions, all doctrines, all affirmations and denials, all proofs and disproof are made possible 
by inference. The Carvaka view that perception is valid and inference is invalid is itself a result 
of inference. Carvaka Can understand others only through inference and make others understand 
him only through inference. Thoughts and ideas not being material objects cannot be perceived 
but can only be inferred. 
For Vaibhashikars, inference is of two types: Svartha (for the self) and parartha (for others).In 
the former the linga is inferential, i. e., in the inference there is fire on the hill, the hill is linga 
and the fire is inferential. In it the linga remains in self side (svapaksa), just as the kitchen. The 
linga does not remain in the opposite side (vipaksa), e.g., a pool of water, etc. According to 
Sautrantikas they are subject to inference. There are four causes of knowledge. 

(1) Alamban-It is the cause of external objects like jug etc, because the form of the 

knowledge and born due to it. 

(2) Samanantara—This is so called because it is only after the previous mental stage 

that the following stage attains consciousness. 

(3) Adhipat—The senses have been called as the Adhipati Pratyaya of the knowledge. 

It is the normative cause. Without the senses there can be no external knowledge even 

after the presence of the first two causes. 

(4) Sahkari Pratyaya—these are the subsidiary conditions necessary for knowledge, 

e.g., light ,form, etc. Without which knowledge becomes almost impossible. 
The knowledge of the external objects becomes possible due to the above mentioned four causes 
or conditions. The Sautrantikas do not admit that the external objects have no existence and all 
knowledge is in the consciousness. Nor do they believe like the Vaibhasikas that we know 
anything by direct perception. As opposed to Vaibhasikas , the Sautrantikas maintain that we 
have no direct perception of the external objects but only the knowledge of their appearance. It is 
by the distinction in these appearances which are the basis of the knowledge. Hence they are in 
the mind itself, though the things which they represent as external objects are not known by their 
perception, but by the inference based upon the mental modifications aroused by them . This 
view is known as Bahayanumeyavad. It is representationalism or indirect realism. 


Vijnanavadins believe that all things external to mind are mental modifications. Thus the 
knowledge of the external things is impossible. Hence the thing which appears to be external; 
should be taken as a mental concept. It can be questioned here that if the object is a mere concept 
of the mind why does it not appear, disappear, and change as desired. To this the Vijnanavadins 
reply that the mind is a mere stream in which the past experiences remain in the form of 
expression and whenever there is favourable condition for a certain impression the same 
impression manifests and results into knowledge. From the multiple point of view Vijnanavadins 
admit two types of knowledge - Grahana and Adhyavasaya. Grahana is indirect and 
Adhyavasaya direct inference. The Vijnanavadins believe that the proof of things depends on 
something else. (Parartah Pramanyavada). They made two distinctions in the empirical truth — 
Paratatra and Pari-kalpa. 


Generally, there are varieties of inference recognised . The first is syllogistic inference which is 
based on perception. The second corresponds to analogical reasoning in modern logic. Such 


inference is called samanyatodrsta. For e.g., From the observed fact that an effect like a jar 
requires for its production, an agent like potter, it is concluded that the world also should have 
been brought into existence by a competent being God. 


2.3 SABDA - TESTIMONY 


Sabda is defined as the statement of a trustworthy person (aptavakya)and consists in 
understanding its meaning. It is based on the words of trustworthy persons, human or divine. A 
person is trustworthy if he knows the truth and conveys it correctly. Sabda is interpreted as 
aptavacana. Testimony is valid if the source is reliable . It may come not only from the 
scriptures, but also from persons who are trust worthy (apta). Testimony is of two kinds- Vaidika 
and secular (/aukika). The vaidika testimony is perfect and infallible because the Vedas are 
spoken by God. Secular testimony, being the words of human beings who are liable to error and 
so no infallible. 


For the Jainas, sabda pramana is called Agama. It is the knowledge of a thing through the words 
of reliable people. A person who knows things in their true form and express his views correctly, 
is reliable and apta. He is free from prejudice. His words befit the object which they are seeking 
to express. Agama is of two kinds-Laukik and Alaukik. 


According to advaita, God is the author of Veda in a special sense. It is not His work in the literal 
sense. Like everything else, Veda also disappears at the end of the cycle and God repeat it at the 
beginning of the next cycle. So far as its substance is concerned, it is independent of God, i.e., 
Apuruscya. According to Nyaya, God is the sole author of Veda and according to Mimamsa, 
Vedas are self-existent. In advaita, we find a midway position between these two systems. 


According to Ramanuja, all knowledge points to a complex or qualifies object. Knowledge never 
reveals anything as nirguna. According to Ramanuja, nirguna does not mean having no qualities 
at all but the absence of evil qualities. With respect to sabda , there are two points to be noted- 
(1) all sections of the Veda are equally important. There is no need to distinguish between the 
ritual portion and the knowledge portion as is done by Sankara. (2) Ramanuja gives much 
importance to the Agamas as to the Veda and to the Upanishads. 


According to the Nyaya Philosophy, sabda (verbal testimony) is the fourth and last valid source 
of knowledge. ‘Sabda’ literally means verbal knowledge. It is the knowledge of objects derived 
from words or sentence. But all verbal knowledge is not valid. Thus, Nyayikas expressed that 
sabda is a pramana of valid verbal testimony. 


Sabda is the instructive assertion of a reliable person. Now a question probably comes to your 
mind, i.e. who is a reliable person? A reliable person may be a risi, mlechha, arya who is an 
expert in certain matter and is willing to communicate his/her experience of it. 


Example: 

Suppose that a lady came to the side of a river to cross the river and can’t ascertain depth of 
water in the river. In this case, she asked a fisherman who is fishing there that ‘can I cross the 
river?’ Since the fisherman is a local person over there and has no enmity with her replied that 


you can cross the river easily. Here, the word of the fisherman man is to be accepted as a means 
of right knowledge called verbal testimony. 


Types of Sabda 


These are two different kinds of Sabda. 
a) i) Drustartha 
ii) Adrustartha 


b) i) Laukika 
ii) Alaukika 


The former classification is made on the basis of objects of meaning and the later classification is 
based on the origin of words. Sabda deals with perceptible object is called drstārta, e.g. table is 
brown, grows is green etc. A sabda deals with imperceptible object is called ‘adrsta’, e.g. Duty is 
god, Truth is noble, etc. 


Laukika sabda is known as secular whereas alukika sabda is known as divine or vaidika. The 
Vedas are spoken by god. This vaidika testimony is divine and perfect. According to Nyayikas, 
since human beings are not perfect only the words of trust worthy person can be considered as 
laukika sabda. 


The verbal testimony is defined as that “sentence in which the relation among the meaning of 
words, that is the object of its intention, is not contradicted by any other means of valid 
knowledge’. According to Advaita, the purport of the scriptures is Attributless Brahman 
(Nirguna Brahman) which is known by scrutinizing the intention of scriptures based on six 
indicatory marks, they are, Introduction-Conclusion (upakrama-upasamhara), Repetition 
(abhyasa), Uniqueness (apurvata), Result (phala), Eulogy (arthavada) and Logical presentation 
(upapatti). A word can reveal its meaning in the primary sense and in cases where primary sense 
is unfitting, they are known by their secondary sense. Deriving the meaning of a word through its 
secondary implication is of three kinds, namely, Exclusive (jahallakshana), Inclusive 
(ajahallakshana) and Exclusive-Inclusive (jahalajahallakshana). The identity statements 
(mahavakya), according to Advaita, reveals the identity meaning by the application of exclusive- 
inclusive implication. 

According to the Mimansa philosophy, testimony is a reliable statement uttered by a trust worthy 
person similar to Nyaya Philosophy. It is stated that a sentence consists of a group of words, and 
a word is considered as an entity which has the power to express some meaning. Testimony is a 
valid knowledge, which is derived form word or sentence. But all words or sentences can’t be 
treated as testimony because all verbal expressions are not necessarily regarded as valid 
knowledge. So, on the account of Mimansikas, sabda must be based on the verbal assertion of a 
trust worthy person who knows the truth and desires to speak the truth for the guidance of others. 
Verbal testimony is used as meaningful words or sentences. The mere combination of letters or 
the words don’t provide a valid knowledge. Therefore, words and sentences must be used in a 
specific sense whose meaning will be clear, as a result, it would be treated as a valid pramana. 


2.4 COMPARISON (UPAMANA) 


It is knowledge derived from similarity. It has been defined as the knowledge of the relation 
between a word and its denotation 


According to the Nyaya Philosophy, comparison (upamana) is the third source of valid 
knowledge. The expression ‘upamana’, is derived from two words, ‘upa’ and ‘mana’. The word 
‘upa’ means similarity or ‘sadrusya’ and the word ‘mana’ means ‘cognition’. Thus, generally 
speaking, upamana as a source of knowledge is derived from the similarity between two 
things/objects. It is a source of knowledge of the relation between a word and its denotation 
(what the word refers to). 

Example of Upamana: 

A person does not know what a ‘squirrel’ is? S(he) is told by a forester that it is a small animal 
like rat, but it has a long fury tail and strips on its body. After some period of time, when s(he) 
sees such an animal in the forest, s(he) knows that it is a squirrel. 

There are four steps involved in acquiring knowledge of an object in comparison (upamana). 


First: We have an authoritative statement that a word denotes objects of a certain 
description. 

Second: When one observes any such objects she/he has the knowledge that it answers to the 
given description. 

Third: There is a recollection of the descriptive statement received from authority. 

Four/Finally: There is the resulting knowledge that, this kind of objects are denoted by the word 
is same. 


Here, it is important to note that Buddhism (Buddhist philosophy) does not accept comparison as 
an independent source of valid knowledge. On their account, comparison can be reduced to 
perception and testimony. The Samkhya and the Vaisesika Philosophy believe that comparison 
can be reduced to inference. 

Upamana is a pramana recognized by the Mimansikas as similar to Nyayikas’ views. In 
upamana, knowledge of an object is determined by comparing it form other similar kinds of 
objects. Thus roughly it is treated as analogy. For example, assume a situation where a man has 
not seen a gavaya or a wild cow and doesn’t know what it is. A forester told him that a wild cow 
is an animal like a country cow but she is more furious and has big horn in her forehead. In a 
later period he comes across a wild cow in a forest and recognizes it as the wild cow by 
compairing the descriptions made by the forester. This knowledge is possible due to the upamana 
or comparison. Thus, upamana is the knowledge of the relation between a name and the object it 
denotes by that name. 


2.5 ARTHAPATHI (PRESUMPTION) 


According to Kumarila Bhatta, valid knowledge is that which provides the experience of an 
unknown object, that which is not contradicted by other knowledge and which is free from other 
defects. The Mimamsakas uphold- svatah pramanya vada or self validity of knowledge. 
Knowledge is valid by itself. The conditions of freedom from defects and non-contradiction 
being satisfied, all knowledge arises as self-valid. Coherence and self-consistency is the nature of 
valid knowledge. Both Prabhakara and Kumarila regard knowledge itself as Pramana or means 


of knowledge. Jaimini admits three Pramanas- perception, inference and testimony. Prabhakara 
adds two more —comparison and implication. Kumarila further adds non-apprehension. 


Prabhakara and Kumarila both, admit Arthapathi as an independent means of valid kowledge. 
Through this Pramana we discover a fact as a result of a contradiction between two facts already 
known to be well established. A common example is- Devadutta does not take his food during 
day time. Yet he is quite strong and fat. We presume that he must be taking food at night. The 
assumption of Devadutta eating at night is a postulation . We have never seen him eating his 
food at night. Hence the knowledge gained by postulation is not perception. This kind of 
knowledge is a peculiar or unique kind of knowledge and it has to be considered separately. But 
some Indian logicians bring this Pramana under inference-disjunctive inference . 
All fat persons who do not eat during day are persons who eat during night. 
Devadutta is a fat person what does not eat during day 
Therefore Devadutta is a fat person who eats during night. 


2.6 POSTULATION (ARTHAPATI) 

This is a unique source of valid knowledge upholds by the Mimansikas. In other words, the 
Mimansikas expressed arthapati as a valid method of cognition. The expression “arthapati” is a 
combination of two words namely ‘artha’ and ‘apatti’. The term artha means fact and apatti 
means ‘kalpana’ which is understood as ‘supposition’ in English. Thus, etymologically speaking, 
arthapati is that knowledge which resolves the conflict between two facts. It entails a 
presupposition which solves the problem that occurred between two facts. 


Arthapati is the assumption of an unperceived fact in order to reconcile two apparently 
inconsistent perceived facts. When a known fact can’t be accounted without another fact, we 
have to postulate the existence of third fact. The valid and justified knowledge of the third fact is 
known as arthapati. 


For example, Devadatta is a fat man by fasting in the day. In this proposition we find two facts. 
One, Devadatta is a human being alive and he is fat. Second, he is not eating in day time. In 
order to resolve this conflict, i.e. how a person will be fat and not eating anything in day time, we 
postulate the existence of third fact, i.e. he must be eating in the night. Another example, “John is 
living and who is not in home”. The problem observed here is how John alive and is not found in 
his home. To resolve this conflict, we postulate the fact, i.e. he may be staying in a rented house 
outside his home. Thus, postulation or presumption is a valid source of knowledge. 

It is presumption of an explanatory fact (upapadaka) from knowledge of the thing to be 
explained (upapadya). The knowledge of the thing to be explained is the instrument, and the 
knowledge of the explanatory fact is the result. This is explained by the well-known example of 
‘Devadatta’. Devadatta does not eat during the day time, he is fat, these are known facts. If one 
does not postulate that ‘Devadatta eats at night’ the seen fact remains unexplained. Postulation, 
according to Advaita, also proves falsity of the world. The scriptural statement ‘the knower of 
self transcends sorrow’ reveals falsity of world by application of postulation. Here, the word 


‘sorrow’ indicates bondage which can be removed by self-knowledge, since the statement says 
‘knower of self’; if the falsity of bondage is not postulated then removal of bondage by 
knowledge cannot be said. Hence, bondage or world as false is known by postulation. In 
postulation, we presume something present elsewhere; there cannot be anything else to arrive at 
Brahman by postulation. 


2.7 ANUPALABDHI (NON-APPREHENSION) 

Anupalabdhi is the immediate knowledge of the non-existence of object. Kumarila admits this 
but Prabhakara rejects it. It is related to the category of abhava. For e.g., an umbrella which is 
expected to be seen in a particular corner of a room is not seen there. We know about the non- 
existence of the umbrella through a separate Pramana , anupalabdhi. Nyaya, though it accepts 
non-existence as a category has no separate Pramana to understand it. According to them, the 
non-existence of an object can be known by perception itself as in the case of perceiving the bare 
floor. But according to Mimamsa since there is no sense object contact, we require a new 
Pramana to know the non-existence of an object. This is a unique feature of Mimamsa 
epistemology. 


This is an independent source of valid knowledge subscribed by the Mimansa Philosophy. Non- 
apprehension is the immediate knowledge of the non-existence of an object. An object doesn’t 
exist in a particular place and a particular time. But it exists elsewhere. To perceive the non- 
existent of that particular object in a given situation/place is known as anupalabdhi. 


For example, ‘there is no book on the table”. Here, an individual does not perceive the book 
directly through his/her sense organs. But the knowledge of the absence or non existence of the 
book on the table arises because of the non-perception of the perceivable object. The absence of 
an object from the situation in which it should be available is said to be its non-existence. And, to 
possess the knowledge of non existence of objects in an existence form is called as anupalabdhi. 


The means of valid knowledge known as non-apprehension is the extraordinary cause of that 
apprehension of non-existence which is not due to knowledge as an instrument. A thing can be 
known by non-apprehension which has the capacity to be apprehended at a different time. For 
instance, one can understand the absence of a pot in a place, since pot as an object is 
apprehended previously or at a later period. Here, non-existence of a thing is known and 
Brahman being ever existent (Saf) it is never available for non-apprehension. 


2.8 LET US SUM UP 


2.9 KEY WORDS 


Pramana: Criterion of valid knowledge. 
Syllogism: It is the inference of one proposition from two premises. 


Fallacy: Any error of reasoning. 
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3.0 OBJECTIVES 


To familiarize the students with the four main issues of truth and justification from Eastern and 
Western perspectives. 

To encourage them to question the sources of justification and certitude in knowledge. 

To make the students realise the different types of certitudes possible. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 
In order to understand justification of knowledge, we begin with certitude. Then we speak of the 
traditional ways of justifying knowing by using evidence. 


3.3 KNOWLEDGE AND CERTITUDE 


During the course of our reflections so far we have often had to raise the question about 
‘certitude’ (or ‘certainty? ). Thus when we explained what we meant by ‘knowledge’ and how in 
our understanding of the term ‘truth’ and ‘reasonableness’ were essential characteristics of it, we 
had already to raise the question whether , if such were the case, it would be possible to say that 
we ‘knew’ anything for sure, i.e. with certainty. Again, when we discussed the validity of 
‘inference’ we referred to the empiricist’s understanding of it as yielding only pragmatic 
probability but not ‘certainty’. Again, when we discussed ‘testimony’, we conclude that ‘belief’ 
could certainly be considered as ‘reasonable’ but left the question of certainty’ till later. The 
problem of certitude became more acute, of course when we discussed ‘truth’. It is clear that it is 
one thing to say what ‘truth’ is and what it is not, it is quite another to say whether , and to what 
extent I can be sure (certain) of the ‘truth’ (no matter how it is understood). Some Indian schools 
of Philosophy (e.g. samkhya) too characterize true cognition as ‘certain’ (asamdigdha) — i.e. as 
subjectively certain and not only objectively ‘uncontractictable’ (Abadhita). 


The notion of ‘certitude’ 

The scholastics generally define ‘certitude’ as ‘the firm assent of the mind to the truth, based on 
evidence’. This definition is certainly a good one, but we prefer to explain ‘certitude’ in our own 
way. And the way we understand it is simply this: ‘‘the conviction that such and such is (is not) 
the case”. The following explanations will hopefully make things clear. 


i. Conviction 

In our understanding of the term, ‘knowledge’ is ‘the awareness that such and such is (is not) the 
case’. The notion of ‘certitude’ as ‘conviction’ adds to the notion of ‘awareness’ the scholastic 
‘firm assent’ but not so much as an act performed here and now but rather as a psychological 
state of mind resulting from it. (This is partly determined by the usage in modern English of the 
terms used here , like ‘assent’). Another word for ‘conviction’ is ‘persuasion’. I can be aware of 
something, that such and such is (or is not) the case but depending on what the case is (as we are 
going to see) I can be more or less convinced or persuaded that that is so. This can even be made 
clearer if we compare and contrast other possible psychological states with regard to whether 
such and such is (is not) the case, as follows: 


ii. Conviction and evidence 

What makes all the difference between that state of mind when one ‘doubts?’ Or that state of 
mind when one simply ‘thinks’ that such and such is the case, and that state of mind when one is 
‘convinced’ (‘persuaded’, ‘certain’) that that is so? In ‘doubt’ one has reasons for and reasons 
against that such and such is or is not the case. One is in decisive, wavers, between two reasons, 
or sets of reasons. When one ‘thinks’ that such and such is, or is not, the case, one is inclined 
towards one side more than to the other. One has formed a ‘probable opinion’ about the matter 
but still hesitates to say definitely, unwaveringly, that it is so. Notice that this admits a range of 
degrees — depending precisely on the force of the reasons towards which he is inclined to accept. 
It is only when one definitely decided for or against one side then he is convinced. When he is 
no longer afraid that there can any reasonable room for doubting and therefore that he can be 
mistaken, that one is convinced and says that he is sure, certain, that such and such is or is not 
the case. And the reasons because of which he is moved to take such a step or to find himself in 
such a state of mind — are precisely what we have previously called the ‘evidence’. This is 
merely an analysis of the psychological process involved. In actual life, it is often gone through 
spontaneously, unreflectively. 


iii. Conviction and truth 

‘Conviction’ refers to a state of mind, ‘truth’ refers to the correspondence itself between what is 
asserted or denied about whether such and such is , or is not , the case. ‘Conviction’ is 
‘subjective’, ‘truth’ is ‘objective’! one can, in other words, be convinced that such and such is , 
or is not , the case and if this does correspond to what in fact the case is , one is right ; other wise 
one is wrong. In the latter case his conviction is erroneous. 


3.4 KINDS OF CERTITUDES POSSIBLE 


We are going to touch here on a very important question. In fact, many every day doubts 
regarding the possibility of being ‘sure’ (‘certain’) about different things- including, for example, 
moral and religious maters — can and in fact does lead to a certain kind of scepticism, if not about 
the possibility of being sure of anything at all, at least about the possibility of being sure of 
certain matters. We have already raised so many questions in this regard in our very 


introduction! Often we become aware of so many opinions given on certain matters, one saying 
this and another saying completely different and contrary to the first that one is tempted to 
despair of ‘knowing what to believe any longer’! An analysis of the different kinds of certitude 
which are possible and reasonable — but only reasonable! — are to be expected in different matters 
can help us sort things out. 

In a sense, it is true, one is either certain (convinced) or one is not. Strictly speaking, it 
would make no sense to say that I am ‘more or less’ convinced. What I am really saying is that I 
have a strong opinion on the matter but I am not yet convinced. And we have distinguished 
between the state of mind implied by saying that one has an ‘opinion’ and that implied by saying 
that one is ‘convinced’ (‘certain’). Generally scholastics point out that the difference between the 
possible kinds of ‘certitude’ is not due to the degree of ‘firmness’ of assent , nor is it due to the 
difference in the fields of knowledge , but on the kind of evidence available according to the 
case. Strictly speaking, this is, according to us, correct. But following our own line of exposition, 
and keeping to our own understanding of the terms (‘knowledge’, ‘truth’, ‘certitude’, ‘evidence’ 
we, here again, proceed in our own way.). 

If certitude is based on evidence, we prefer to distinguish between the different kinds of 
possible and expected certitudes on the basis both of the different fields of knowledge and 
consequently of the different kinds of evidence. 


3.5 LOGICAL CERTITUDE 


Here we are in the field of ‘formal’ field of knowledge, the realm of pure ideas and the 
relationships between them - as in Logic and mathematics. The evidence of the truth of the 
propositions is obtained by analysis of the terms and the definitions used. No other means of 
verification is needed — or indeed possible. Here the truth is expressed in analytical propositions 
which are therefore ‘necessary true’ propositions (or ‘tautologies’) and can be seen to be such 
even before (‘a-priori’) their application to other fields of knowledge. And the certitude thus 
based on such kind of evidence, admitting of no possible or conceivable exception, can be called 
‘absolute’. I am absolutely certain (by a kind of ‘logical certitude’) that if A = B, and B=C, then 
A=C. I am similarly certain that 2+2=4. Again I am similarly certain that it is either raining or 
not raining. Similarly with definitions: I am certain, in the same way, that if I define a ‘rational 
animal’ as man , then that man is a rational animal is for me absolutely certain! 


3.6 ONTOLOGICAL CERTITUDE 


Here we are in the field of the ‘informal’ knowledge of being as being, the realm of visible and 
tangible realities but considered from the point of view of those characteristics which they have 
in common to the extent that they are beings, existents. This realm could be considered as the 
counterpart, as it were, of the Logical realm — if we are prepared to admit, as we pointed out 
before, that the ‘laws of the mind’ (the logical realm) are based on the ‘laws of being itself’ (the 
ontological realm). The evidence of the truth of the judgments is obtained, certainly first from 
general experience (including sense-experience, but more directly from a reflection on the nature 
of the judgment itself as judgment. Of course, there can be other methods, but ultimately certain 
laws of being itself can be ‘insightfully’ discovered — what we have called ‘first principles’ — 
which not only are self evident (cannot be denied without contradiction but also serve as the 
ultimate basis for any further knowledge of reality. The ‘self evidence’ in question here, 
however, is not merely logical but ontological, and the contradiction would not be one of the 
terms (contradiction in terms) but a judgmental one (an exercitive contradiction). Here the truth 
is expressed in ‘synthetic — a-priori judgments (in our sense, not necessarily Kant’s). And the 
evidence thus based on such kind of evidence, again admitting of no possible or conceivable 


exception, can also be called ‘absolute’. Thus I am absolutely certain that I exist, that I can know 
at least something for sure, that what is and cannot not to be at the same time, etc. 


As we know, Sankara (and advaita in general) says that ‘maya’ can be said neither to be ‘real’ 
nor ‘unreal’ nor ‘both real and unreal. In terms of ‘logical values’, advaita, unlike Western Logic 
does not operate with a ‘two — valued logic’ (i.e. ‘true’ and ‘false’ ) but with a ‘three-valued’ one 
, i.e. true (real), false(unreal) and ‘indescribable’. Hence the relation between ‘true’ and ‘false’ is 
not a contradictory one but only a contrary one. That is to say, if ‘p’ (standing for a thing, 
concept or proposition) is false, one cannot infer that therefore ‘non-p’ is true (for it can be 
neither false nor true) — or in other words, to say that ‘Maya’ is not real (false), one cannot infer 
that therefore it is real (true). But does all this really disprove the Law of Non-contradiction and 
the Law of Excluded Middle. We think not. (Later on, however, we shall try and explain that 
these laws — and a ‘two-valued — operate only when what is asserted or denied are understood in 
a univocal sense. When we apply it to religious language, they have to be applied in a qualified 
way. ) Even a ‘three-valued Logic’ can be ultimately reduced to a ‘two-valued Logic’: either 
what you are saying is true (that a ‘three-valued Logic’ is possible and valid) or it is false! 


A similar position is held by the Buddhist Nagarjuna (and Madhyamika in general). Of no object 
whatever can we say that it is ‘real’(for ‘real’ means ‘existent in its own right, non-related and 
non-originated), or ‘unreal’ (for somehow it exists, it appears), or ‘both real and non-real’ or 
‘neither real nor unreal’ (for in thses two latter cases , that would be more gibberish). This is the 
famous way of arguing according to the four ‘categories of thought and speech” (catuskotis). 
Notice, first of all, that Madhyamika makes us e of this destructive dialectric not to deny the 
empirical value of Logic, truth and knowledge, but simply to show that from an ‘ultimate point 
of view’ , the phenomenal world is not the ‘really real’ — which is indescribable and beyond 
these categories of thought and speech. Secondly it is clear from the third and fourth category, 
the statements would be gibberish precisely because they would express contradictory 
propositions! Only if ‘real’ and ‘non-real’ were understood in an analogical sense, would the 
statement be intelligible. So, once again the catuskoti logic does not disprove the Principle of 
Contradiction and that of the Excluded Middle, as we understand them. But from this 
Madhyamika Logic a lot can be learnt with respect to the use of logical language to speak about 
reality ‘from an ultimate point of view’. 


Again, something similar (but not quite similar) is found in the Jain doctrine regarding the 
‘indeterminate’ and ‘multi-faceted’ reality (Anekantavada). No one thing can be understood 
thoroughly for that would require that one knew it from all points of views and in all its relations. 
Only from an ‘ultimate point of view’ can one know everything (Kevalajnana). So, from the 
everyday and empirical point of view, we have always to qualify our judgments as ‘somehow’ 
(‘syat’) true or ‘somehow’ false. (This is the Jain ‘syadvada’ theory of knowledge) 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is the scholastic definition of certitude? 


3.7 PHYSICAL CERTITUDE 

Here we are in the field of the knowledge of the things, of their properties and ways of acting, 
the realm therefore of Science. The evidence of the truth of the laws of Nature is obtained by, 
first of all, sense-perception, verification or falsification by laboratory-conducted experiments of 
hypotheses formed, etc. here, the opposite of a given law is not, at least theoretically 
inconceivable. Its truth is subject to our further understanding of how nature works, so to say. In 
this field the only possible certitude we can have — and the only one to be expected is ‘physical 
certitude’. It is not ‘absolute’ but ‘hypothetical’ — in the sense that I can say, “Yes”, I am sure on 
the possible evidence given so far”. Hence I can say I am sure, certain, that the sun will rise 
from the east, that action and reaction are equal and opposite, that the volume of a gas at constant 
temperature varies inversely with the pressure, etc. (We need not to have recourse to the 
possibility of ‘miracle’ to explain the hypothetical kind of ‘physical certitude’. The language of 
modern scientists about the ‘provisional’ character of all scientific laws is enough.) 


3.8 MORAL CERTITUDE 

Please note that here we have to be careful for unlike the previous usages of the term ‘certain’ (or 
sure) which is a philosophical technical one, the usage of the term ‘to be morally sure’ is also an 
everyday common one. We often use such expressions as, “I am morally sure that the exam is 
postponed till next month” — by which is meant that “I am pretty sure that....”, “ I have good 
strong reasons to believe that ....”, etc. So we have distinguished between at least three meanings 
of ‘moral certitude’ : 


‘Certitude’ in the field of knowledge of Ethics which studies how we should behave, the general 
norms and principles which should help him judge what is ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ both in general and 
day-to-day situations, especially in ‘conflict-situations’ etc. we are aware how, especially today, 
how certain questions regarding the moral justifiability of certain actions (e.g. nuclear warfare, 
capital punishment, abortion, birth control, etc. ) are debated. We are all aware too that certain 
ways of behaviour or of action which in the past were normally justified, today they are morally 
condemned (e.g. slavery), or vice-versa (e.g. exacting interest on loans). This uncertainty can 
lead one to say that no certitude at all can be had in ‘moral matters’ and each one is to let himself 
be guided either by one’s conscience or, at most, by the current customs of one’s people. The 
disastrous consequences of such a position can easily be ascertained. The thing is that people 
expect a kind of certitude in ‘moral matters’ which is neither possible nor even to be expected. 


So, how is the ‘evidence’ of the truths in moral matters obtained? Here, of course, different 
methods can be and are used. If one based one’s Ethics on the immediate data of (moral) 
consciousness — which, as we said, can be seen to be self-evident’ (e.g. the good is to be done, 
evil to be avoided; if an ought to do what is right, he can do what is right; man ought to fulfill 
himself as a man; etc.), then some truths in moral matters can be known with absolute certainty. 
This part could be considered as a part of Ontology itself and thus of these ontological certitude 
is possible. But as for the rest, evidence is obtained by good arguments — which bring us to the 
third meaning of ‘moral certitude’. We shall examine second meaning first. 

A second meaning of ‘moral certitude’ is that which can be had in the field of knowledge of 
human nature, its psychological make-up, human’s social relationships and history. This is the 
realm of the Human (Social) Sciences. What kind of evidence can be obtained for the truths of 
these Sciences? Naturally much depends on each Science. Sociology or Psychology use different 
methods than that of History, for example, depending on the way evidence is obtained, the kind 
of certitude possible would be different. But both Sociology and Psychology study, certain 
human behaviour constants. These, of course, are different for those constants studied and 
formulated as ‘physical laws’ — for here man is, because of his freedom, less predictable than 
things. But if I am told that “an exploited class will sooner or later revolt”, that “a given culture 
is largely determined by its economy” , that “the population growth is inversely proportionate to 
technology and urbanization”, what evidence can I have for that and how do I obtain it? It is 
clear that the evidence here is obtained through observation (which today is conducted on very 
scientific basis). The certitude based on such evidence cannot amount to ‘physical certitude’ — 
the field of knowledge, to start with, is different, and consequently the kind of evidence obtained 
in both is different. Precisely because this evidence, in most of the Social Sciences, is based on 
the observation of the usual ways of human behaviour (“mores”), the certitude which is only 
possible here is ‘moral certitude’ (in this second sense). 


A third meaning (and the fourth one which follows) meaning of ‘moral certitude’ is taken more 
form the everyday usage of the term and has nothing to do with any particular field of 
knowledge. Whenever the only evidence I have for a given truth is ‘testimony’ (witness, the 
spoken or written word of a reliable person) the only certitude which is possible and to be 
expected here is ‘moral certitude’ in this third sense. And no matter what the field of knowledge 
is. About a given law of nature, the scientist can have ‘physical certitude’ but a non-scientist, 
who relies on his competence and reliability, can only have about the same matter ‘moral 
certitude’. We spoke at some length about this kind of knowledge based on ‘testimony’ and its 
‘reasonableness’ and how, in point of fact, most of our knowledge is thus based on it. We need 
not repeat all that here. 


A fourth meaning, important to bear in mind, of ‘moral certitude’ is when the evidence, no 
matter what the field of knowledge is, is based on good reasons. “Testimony’ may be one — but if 
it is only one, then we have ‘moral certitude’ in the third sense. Here one has to have more than 
that. Notice that even in Science, the scientist may start by having good reasons to form a 
hypothesis. At that stage he has moral certitude about the truth of his hypothesis, by further 
research, moral certitude can become physical certitude. But in Human Sciences, the greater 
amount of reasons makes the truth more probable, never a physical one (unless one proves that 
the question at issue is a physical phenomenon!) When we spoke of ‘moral matters’ we said that 
apart from a small amount of truths, the greater part are based on good reasons. Of these we can 


only have ‘moral certitude’ in this fourth sense. This need not dismay us. On the contrary this 
should liberate us from that anxiety to look for absolute certitude where such a thing is neither 
possible nor to be expected. 


In fact, ‘moral certitude’ in the fourth sense is ‘stronger’ than the one in the third sense. Actually, 
‘moral certitude’ in the third sense is the weakest of the lot, but still it could, given the nature of 
the case (i.e., How can I be sure who my parents are?), or the actual conditions of the knower 
(i.e., How can I be sure that there are a North and a South Pole?), it is the only ‘moral certitude’ 
to be expected. But notice that often moral responsibility demands that, given the nature of the 
case and the actual conditions of the knower, the latter should not content himself with it, e.g. the 
doctor in the exercise of his duties with the patients, the counsellor with the counselee. Hence the 
distinction between ‘ignorance’ (absence of that knowledge and moral certitude expected) and 
‘nescience’ (absence of that knowledge and moral certitude not expected from one.) 


3.9 RELIGIOUS CERTITUDE 


Here we are in the field of religious knowledge. But a lot have first to be said before we can 
adequately tackle the nature of religious certitude, the kind of evidence on which it is based, 
how we go about obtaining such evidence, the nature of religious truth and the kind of language 
it is expressed in. All we have said so far in this section is meant to clear the ground for the 
religious epistemological question! 


But by way of anticipation, lest we should leave the question of ‘religious certitude’ hanging in 
the air, so to speak, we could from now pass the following remarks. In our way of proceeding 
where we are distinguishing meanings of certitudes (or kinds of certitude) on the basis of both of 
the field of knowledge and, consequently, on the kind of evidence possible in that field, it is 
already to be foreseen that the kind of religious certitude possible and to be expected, given the 
specificity of the field of knowledge concerned — will be specifically different, at least at some 
stage or level of the process by which one obtains it, from every other kind. 


It is an observable fact that most people ‘inherit’ so to say, religious beliefs from their parents, 
educators, etc. Hence the conditioning factor here wrought by ‘society’ on one’s religious beliefs 
(and for that matter on other beliefs of his political, social and other fields). This, of course, 
raises the question whether and to what extent such conditioned religious knowledge is genuine 
knowledge. But that is not what concerns here directly. What concerns us here is to observe that 
at the beginning — and in most cases, throughout one’s life — man’s religious belief is based on 
the witness, testimony, of others. We discussed the conditions under which it could be 
considered ‘reasonable’, but, at any rate, the ‘certitude’ based on it can only be ‘moral certitude’ 
in the third meaning of the term explained above.) 


Even at a higher (or deeper) level, when one starts thinking out for oneself, if his religious beliefs 
remain based on the evidence of his respective scriptures (“written testimony”), his certitude can 
only be ‘moral certitude’ — and his religious beliefs remain ‘beliefs’. Still if at this stage, one sees 
more and more reasons to confirm, corroborate, justify, his religious belief — indicating the 
reasonableness of his act of believing in those particular Scriptures and in their contents, 
answering difficulties which may arise in a reasonable way, showing the untenability of opposite 
beliefs in a fairly convincing way etc. — then he can be said to be ‘morally certain’ in the fourth 


sense of the term. A ‘convergence of probabilities’ (Newman), in this respect, can even amount 
to something like, but perhaps not quite, ‘ontological certitude’ — if, that is , this convergence can 
be seen to point to, or to be finally based upon, a ‘self-evident truth’ insightfully intuited. 


Many great philosophers, who were at the same time great religious men, claim something 
further — and herein lies, according to us, the specificity of ‘religious certitude’. And this is the 
more noteworthy since these men belong to different religious traditions. They claim a direct 
perception of supra-sensible Reality, of reality in its ultimate significance, in its Ultimacy (or 
ultimate causes). Hence they distinguish two levels of reality (the empirical and the 
transcendental) two levels of experience (the vyavaharika-dristi, and the paramartika-drsti, 
according to Vedanta, Jaina and Buddha and the rational and sapiential according to 
Christianity), and hence two levels of knowledge and of certitude. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Briefly speaking, what is the second meaning of ‘moral certitude”? 


3.10 TOWARDS OF JUSTIFICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Our next set of topics will be about a set of questions concerning knowledge and its justification. 
Distinguishing the skeptical questions from “Socratic” questions, we will dwell on what 
justification of knowledge implies. Some background knowledge and specially on propositional 
knowledge may be useful (Feldman 2010). The traditional, tripartite understanding is that 
knowledge is justified true belief. This implies that what is needed in addition to true belief is 
traditionally said to be “good reasons” or “evidence” or “justification”. So, the traditional 
analysis of knowledge holds that knowledge is justified true belief, having good evidence. In 
other words 


S knows that p if and only if 

i) S believes that p; 

ii) it is true that p; 

iii) S is justified in believing that p. 


3) These three conditions must all be satisfied independent if in the case of a justified true 
knowledge. If only any two of the above conditions are satisfied then we assure that the 
knowledge is not fully justified. 


3.11 SOME ISSUES ON JUSTIFICATION 


1) Justification of knowledge needed for epistemology requires very strong reasons. There can be 
reasons that make belief more reasonable than denial or suspension of judgment, but still fall 
short of reasons good enough for knowledge. E.g., weather forecasts, election forecasts, etc. 
(Feldman 2010) 

2) But in many cases knowledge does not always require absolute certainty. Perhaps we can 
have something like evidence that puts the proposition beyond all reasonable doubt, though not 
beyond all possible doubt. Eg., All lights are on in my room, water freezes at 00 C (under normal 
conditions), etc. 

3) A related idea is that justification does not guarantee truth. Victims of perfect hallucinations, 
or extremely well-done deceptions, may have justified but false beliefs, but may be rarely false. 
4) Evidence and practical reasons: There is a big difference between having evidence for the 
truth of a proposition and a motivation for believing it. Thus justification need not always lead to 
practical consequences. This is because there are difference between reasons for belief and 
reasons for acting. 

5) Sources of justified belief (and knowledge) are perception, introspection, memory, reason. 
These are psychological processes in us and may be faulty at times. 

6) What about intuition, faith, and mystical experience? Can they be fully justified? Please note a 
difference between intuition as something weird and spooky and as merely acute deep perception 
(which no doubt exists and is, I think, a source of justification). Whether the others are a source 
of knowledge and justification is a more contentious issue. Notice that we have considerable 
evidence about the nature and merits of perception and memory and we lack comparable 
evidence about the merits of faith or mystical experience. So there does seem to be a basis for 
treating them differently. 

7) William K. Clifford’s Principle is noteworthy: “It is wrong always, everywhere and for 
anyone to believe anything upon insufficient evidence.” Though theoretically this principle is 
perfect, it is not always clear what he meant by “insufficient”. The principle says that it is wrong 
to believe when the evidence is not supportive. We can generalize: and assert that it is wrong to 
disbelieve when the evidence is supportive, wrong to suspend judgment when the evidence is not 
counterbalanced. In other words: overall evidence determines which is the right attitude 
(Feldman 2010). The significance of Clifford’s principle is that it says that evidence is the 
determining factor. How important something is, how nice it would be for it to be true, etc., 
make no difference. 

8) A popular slogan is: everyone has a right to believe what they want. As a legal principle, that 
seems admirable, since we do not want thought censoring and moral policing. But as an 
epistemological principle, this slogan is mistaken and it conflicts with the suggested 
interpretation of Clifford’s principle. Clifford’s principle is good enough principle, provided we 
clarify that is “insufficient evidence.” 


3.12 UNJUSTIFIED BELIEFS 


There is a large literature detailing with situations in which people have unjustified beliefs - 
beliefs that are not supported by their evidence. Thinking about some of these cases can help to 
clarify the concept of justification. Since some of the errors, as pointed out by Richard Feldman, 
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University of Rochester, are relevant in our discussion on the justification of beliefs, it will be 
useful to review them here. They point out to the fact that in spite of the best efforts of 
epistemologists, human belief and convictions are not always based on justified knowledge. 
Sometimes they prefer to act according to unjustified beliefs. 

1) Refusal to revise one’s view in the light of conflicting evidence. 

The Millerites were a religious group who predicted that the end of the world was coming soon. 
As the dates passed, each time they pushed back the date a little rather than acknowledge the 
overall weakness of their general view. Or they even stick to their diagnoses in the face of 
undermining evidence, with some made up explanations for why things did not exactly happen 
as they predicted. They just refuse to revise one’s convictions on the basis of conflicting 
evidence. 

In such cases, it seems that the order in which you get the evidence does not matter. The example 
of a detective is insightful: Some evidence makes me suspect that A is guilty, and I believe it. 
Then I get comparable evidence that it’s B. But because I already believed or tend to believe it, 
I do not revise my belief. 

2) Confirmation bias 

This is a tendency to look for evidence that confirms what we already believe rather than 
evidence that goes against it. For example, after conflicting studies, arguments, the tendency is 
that both sides became more convinced of their initial views. An argument normally reinforces 
my position. Along these lines is another fact: we tend to hang out with like-minded people, who 
will reinforce our prejudices. 

But notice the difference between getting biased information treating competing evidence in an 
inequitable way. The latter is an error of rationality. The former is a different sort of error - 
perhaps we can say that there are errors in dealing with the evidence we have and errors in 
collecting evidence. But if we know that our sources are not representative, then we have reason 
to treat them differently than if you don’t know that. And if we don’t have reason to think that 
our sources are in some way biased, then it’s not clear that we have made any error of rationality 
at all. 

Yet another point to note is this: If we have good reason to think that one group is more reliable 
about a topic than another, and we hang out with the people you have good reason to believe to 
be reliable, and then our beliefs are shaped by them, it’s hard to see that we are making any kind 
of error. This leads to further confirmation bias. 

3) Availability error 

It is to base judgments on vivid or memorable evidence, rather than on reliable evidence. 
Example: Using personal recommendations rather than statistics (as in forming beliefs about 
which car or computer is most reliable.). 

This makes for puzzling example about lunar effect: People believe the position of the moon can 
affect behaviour and make people crazy (therefore, the term ‘lunatics’). Careful study 
undermines this. One explanation is that the cases of crazed behavior in a full moon are more 
memorable. Media reporting is another. But on the latter option, what is our evidence about this? 
4) Ignoring the evidence 

From time to time we engage in such things as wishful thinking or fearful thinking. Example: 
optimistic and pessimistic students. In many cases our emotions rather than our evidence guide 
our beliefs. When the resulting beliefs are unsupported, they are epistemically unjustified even if 
they have some important personal value. 
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Check Your Progress IIT 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. William K. Clifford’s Principle? 


3.13 LET US SUM UP 


After having spoken of the kinds of certitudes, we understand knowledge as justified true beliefs. 
We took up some issue connected with justification and evidence. Then we saw briefly some 
reasons for unjustified beliefs and why people keep on holding to them, in spite of contrary 
evidences. 


3.14 KEY WORDS 


Nescience is the absence of that knowledge and moral certitude not expected from one. 
Syadvada: From the everyday and empirical point of view, we have always to qualify our 
judgments as ‘somehow’ (‘syat’) true or ‘somehow’ false. This is the Jain ‘syadvada’ theory of 
knowledge. 
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4.0 OBJECTIVES 


Often today’s world gets defined as knowledge world. But what knowledge itself is something 
that demands priority over the various types of knowledge that we value today. Knowledge 
when gets analyzed carries justification as one of its prime conditions. This unit aims to define 
justification and segregate epistemic justification from other varieties of justification. Then we 
shall explore the relation between justification and truth. Different theories of justification are 
propounded on the basis of the conception how inferential justification chain gets terminated. 
The major theories of justification, namely Foundationalism, Coherentism, Contextualism and 
Reliabilism will be analyzed separately. Towards the end a brief sketch of the well known 
controversy between internalism and externalism will be detailed. 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Analysis of knowledge concentrates on that category of knowing which philosophers sometimes 
call factual knowledge. This is roughly knowing that such and such is the case, in the contrast of 
knowing how to do something, or knowing a person. This information sense of knowledge, from 
the time of Plato, has been accomplished by its subjective requirement, namely belief, and 
objective requirement namely truth. However, Plato himself concealed that it is not enough for 
one’s belief hits the truth. This belief must not be true by chance, the person acquiring it must 
use some reliable method appropriate for acquiring such a belief. This is called Justification. In 
fact, justification of belief is said to constitute the subject matter of epistemology. Why is 
justification considered as the central theme in knowledge analysis? Does it carry more 
weightage than the other two conditions of knowledge, namely truth and belief? This unit 
intends to address these questions in detail. 


Of late epistemologists have realized that the major pitfall in the historical form of standard 
analysis, namely the JTB analysis is that we have not adequately explicated the connection 
between justification and truth. In any case, as Chisholm says, at present our understanding of 
what is it for a proposition to be justified is very much similar to what is it to be moral or well 
mannered. This vagueness has caused an eventful era in the history of epistemology, known as 


Gettier era. This begins in1963 when Edmund.L. Gettier has published a two paged article titled 
‘Is justified true belief knowledge?’. Herein Gettier advocates two counter examples to the 
existing form of standard analysis. A Gettier counter example is one in which a person has a 
justified but false belief by inference from which he justifiably believes something which 
happens to be true. As a result he arrives at a justifiably true belief which is not knowledge. 


The Gettier aftermath has prompted philosophers to revise knowledge analysis and the crucial 
revisions were effected in justification condition. The traditional internalistic conception of 
justification has been identified fallible and this made them think of an externalistic alternative to 
justification. In fact the externalistic tendency in epistemic justification should be read together 
with other contemporary trends like naturalism in epistemology. It is our experience that we 
have at our disposal certain beliefs which are instances of justified belief and few others which 
are unjustified ones. While the laymen are neither conscious nor capable to discern the criterion 
of their distinction the epistemologist takes upon himself this task of eliciting their criterion. 
‘What could be the necessary and sufficient conditions of belief being justified’? Different 
answers lie at the root of the different theories of justification. The exact significance of the 
concept of justification is this that it evaluates the cognitive agent to have immediate 
accessibility to truth, which otherwise is external to him. 

In order to understand the notion of justification there are two questions we need to ask: first, 
what is the strength of justification needed for knowledge and second, what is the underlying 
nature of justification itself? Before addressing these questions, it is essential that we discern 
that variety of justification called epistemic justification. 


4.2 THAT SPECIES OF JUSTIFICATION CALLED EPISTEMIC JUSTIFICATION 


It is evident that knowledge is not simply true belief. An epistemic acceptance (belief) which 
happens to be true does not suffice for knowledge. A groundless conjecture, say a superstitious 
man walking inadvertently under a ladder might believe that he was about to suffer some 
misfortune and it may turn out to be true as well, but still we would not credit knowledge to 
him. For here he arrived at his conviction by a process of reasoning which is unreliable. This 
necessitates that true belief qualifying as knowledge must be based on good evidence. The 
condition may be formulated thus: 
“If S knows that p, then S is completely justified in accepting that p” 


The italicized term completely in the locution requires a further explanation. The reason for 
necessitating that a person be completely justified rather than simply justified is to indicate that 
slight justification is not enough. 


As we know, there are many specific varieties of justification in use in our daily life. 
There fore, it is imperative that we distinguish epistemic justification, as that species of 
justification which is appropriate to belief or judgments rather than to actions, decisions 
and so on. But this classification would not take us a long way since there are other 
species of justification which also can apply to beliefs. 


Epistemic justification in our sense is disinterested justification, for the epistemic 
justification of a belief does not depend on person’s desiring that belief to be true. It is 
clear that a belief’s being in one’s best prudential interest is never a sufficient condition 


for that belief’s being epistemic ally justified. Therefore, epistemic justification may be 
distinguished from prudential justification. 


Epistemic justification may also be distinguished citing differences between doxastic and 
propositional justification. The former (doxastic) variety of justification amounts to a 
person’s being justified in believing some proposition and the latter (propositional) is 
suggestive of some propositions being justified for a person. It is obvious that the 
doxastic justification is that which is essential for epistemic justification, for otherwise a 
proposition could be justified for S even if S were not justified in believing it. 


Within epistemic justification we could also distinguish between one’s being justified in 
believing that p and one’s justifying belief that p. The former is justification before the 
event and the latter justification after it where one is doing something to show that p, to 
exhibit that one’s belief is justified. Epistemic justification currently under consideration 
runs in terms of the former since that alone is the type of justification which speaks of a 
state or condition one is in not anything one does or any upshot there of. 


Roderick. M. Chisholm remarks that the term ‘justify’ in its application to a belief is used 
as a term of epistemic appraisal. The term epistemic appraisal is suggestive of two things: 
1. The term justify is a term of appraisal, and hence it, like the concepts of validity or 
rightness and unlike the concept of sweetness or softness is an evaluative concept. 


2. The evaluation is epistemic in nature and hence to be distinguished from other kinds of 
evaluations like moral, legal, religious or prudential. The evaluation is done here from 
the epistemic viewpoint. The epistemic viewpoint may be defined by the aim at 
maximizing truth and minimizing falsity in a large body of beliefs. Infact what 
distinguishes epistemic justification from other kinds of justification is its special relation 
to truth. The epistemic subject ought to keep before himself the goals of believing the 
true and not believing the false. 

The above discussion speaks of distinctive features of epistemic justification. However, 
it is not clear as to what it is for a belief to be justified. Generally a person is said to be 
justified in believing that p iff his belief is based on adequate grounds. What is it for a 
subject to have adequate grounds? As W.P. Alston observes, it is to say that the present 
belief could be inferentially drawn from the other beliefs or experiences which are 
strongly indicative of the truth of the belief. Let us explore further the so called adequate 
grounds or evidences and their relation to justification. 


4.3 JUSTIFICATION AND EVIDENCE 


Philosophers commonly think of epistemic justification as evidence or warrant for a 
proposition. However there is a disagreement over what exactly qualifies as justifying 
evidence. All evidences for a belief may not be justifying. Evidence is justifying if it 
consists of good and relevant reasons. Keith Lehrer suggests that evidence represents the 
conviction of a man concerning the chances of truth of a sentence in the light of his 
experience, reason and testimony of others and therefore, is entirely subjective. 
Following Lehrer we may stipulate the rule for the selection of evidence thus: accept a 


sentence as evidence if it has a higher subjective probability than any sentence with 
which it competes for the status of evidence. In order to work out this method of 
choosing evidences, we must first of all specify with which empirical sentences a given 
sentence must compete. Whether a sentence is to be accepted as evidence invariably 
arises in some context and with regard to some hypothesis. Let us call it touchstone 
hypothesis. The sentences that compete for the status of evidence are the ones that are 
relevant to the touchstone hypothesis. A sentence S is relevant to a hypothesis H if the 
probability of H, P(H) is either less than the probability of H on S, P(H/S) in which case 
S is favorably relevant to H, or P(H) is greater than P(H/S), in which case S is 
unfavorably relevant to H. Assuming that the class of sentences thus chosen is a finite 
one, we may place them in numerical order S1, S2,.....5n . Further we may attempt to 
reduce the members of this class by constructing maximal conjunction containing every 
S, or its negation, but not both. Such a net of proposition may be called the conception 
set for H. With this we shall formulate the condition for the acceptance of sentences as 
evidence: accept e as evidence relevant to H if e is member of the competition set C for H 
and P (e) is greater than P(s) for any S in C with which e competes. 


This clearly points out that the prime role of justification is to connect knowledge with 
the truth. Therefore, let us address the relation between justification and truth. 


4.4 TRUTH AND JUSTIFICATION 

One can speak of a two fold relation between epistemic justification and truth: In a trivial 
sense, to say that one is justified in believing a given proposition is the something as to 
say that one is justified in believing that the proposition is true. Secondly, in the non- 
trivial sense, if I want to believe what is true and disbelieve what is false, then the most 
reasonable thing for me to do is to believe what is rationally justified and not to believe 
what is not justified. To say differently, one should accept those propositions alone 
which have good reasons to support. To accept a belief in the absence of such reasons is 
held to be epistemically blameworthy because it neglects the epistemic pursuit of truth. 


Edmund L. Gettier while challenging the JTB definition of knowledge makes it clear that 
there are two presuppositions involved in his counter examples: first one is that a false 
belief can be justified. This has infact questioned the close relation between epistemic 
justification and truth. While one could view these two as conceptually distinct 
components of knowledge, a variety of philosophers from Descartes to the present, have 
presupposed the view that justification and truth are conceptually related. It is conceived 
that there is an internal connection between a belief’s being justified and being true. The 
strongest view regarding truth connection is affirming that the connection is logical. That 
is to say that if conditions (e) justify a belief for a person, then those conditions logically 
entailed that the belief is true. This Cartesian view has been discarded by contemporary 
philosophers who have instead adopted a fallibilistic theory of justification. A fallibilistic 
theory allows that when e make p justified for S, it is still possible that p is false. The 
condition under which we are justified in believing p in the requisite sense failed to 
guarantee the truth of p. Why fallibilism in epistemic justification? Let us explore 
further. 


From the cognitive agent’s view point there seems to be no difference between 
ascertaining that somebody is justified in believing that it is true that p and it is true that 
p. That is to say, in order to ascertain that the truth condition is satisfied there is nothing 
one has to do or can do in addition to ascertaining that the justification condition is 
satisfied. That is why some philosophers at least consider truth condition as redundant in 
knowledge analysis. In knowing truth there is nothing that the knower can do except 
having a fully justified belief in what he supposes to be true. In fact, no subject can 
supply the truth condition: it has to be satisfied only by the proposition or by the object 
about which the subject wants to assert. All that the knowing subject can do is to go on 
collecting maximum evidences to strengthen his justification in favour of the truth of the 
proposition in question. But the truth of the proposition does not lie within the 
justification of the believer. If a belief is true, it is true not because the believer has 
made it true but because it corresponds to fact. Hence it is observed that the satisfaction 
of justification condition, however complete it may appear, does not entail satisfaction of 
the truth condition. In brief truth and justification are two conceptually independent 
concepts. Granting this, we may better settle down with a fallibilist theory of justification 
which would permit us to claim atleast a few cases of knowledge where we are fortunate 
enough to hit at the truth. It is hoped that if our standards of epistemic justification are 
appropriately chosen, bringing it about that our beliefs are epistemically justified will 
also tend to bring it about that they are true. 


The only obvious way to show that an empirical belief p is justified is by producing an 
argument to the effect that it is shown as justified by citing some other empirical belief, q 
and pointing out that p in some acceptable way can be inferred from q. In an inferential 
justification, it is not necessary that the person explicitly rehearses the justifying 
argument in question to others or to himself, that would be a luxury one indulges in only 
in special situations. All that is required is that this inferential rout be available to the 
agent so that in case that belief is called in to question she should be able to make it 
explicit. A little reflection would reveal that one has to clearly stipulate theories regarding 
how she wishes to terminate this inferential justification chain. Depending on how one 
wishes to terminate this inferential justification chain, philosophers have conceived 
different theories of justification. What follows is a brief enumeration of major theories 
of justification. 


4. THEORIES OF JUSTIFICATION 


Foundationalism: This is the oldest of all theories according to which inferential 
justification chain terminates with belief that are immediately justified, beliefs that do 
not depend on any other beliefs for their justification. It is claimed here that if we try 
Socratically to formulate any claim to know we will come to a stopping place where the 
fact that P is the sole reason for my justifiably believing that p. Chisholm call these 
stopping place as directly evident propositions. In brief foundationalists distinguish two 
kinds of justified beliefs: some beliefs that are justified independently of their 
relationships to other beliefs, and some other beliefs that are justified because of their 
relationship to other beliefs. The first sort of belief is called foundational and second sort 
is called nonfoundational. The central thesis of foundationalism thus can be presented in 
the following arguments: a) Some empirical beliefs possess a measure of epistemic 


justification which is somehow immediate or intrinsic to them, and do not depend, 
inferentially or otherwise on the epistemic justification of other empirical beliefs, and b) 
the basic beliefs (foundational beliefs) are the ultimate source of justification for all 
empirical knowledge. All other empirical beliefs derive their justification from standing 
in appropriate inferential evidential relation to the members of this epistemically 
privilaged class. To borrow the Leibnitzian terminology, the self moved movers of the 
epistemic realm contribute the foundation upon which empirical knowledge rests. 


Now what are the conditions for a belief to be basic? For a belief to be basic it must meet 
two conditions: 1) It must be self justified and must not be justified by any non basic 
belief and 2) it must be either irrefutable or if refutable, must only be refutable by other 
basic beliefs. 


The above picture of foundationalism suggests that the structure of justified thought is 
like a building. The foundation of the building rests on the strong basic / foundational 
belief which is irrefutable (ideally). They are self justified. The higher levels of the 
building consisting of mediate beliefs which get justified because of their relationship to 
other beliefs. The analogy is perfect, just as the upper parts of the building rest on its 
foundation so too the non basic beliefs rest on the basic beliefs. 


Typically foundationalists claim that beliefs about our perceptual states are self evident 
and infallible. This is objected. Many philosophers point out that perceptual belief cannot 
be included in the list of infallible propositions. On the other hand, if we have any 
indubitable beliefs, they are so few in number that they could not provide a foundation 
for the rest of what we obviously know. Apart from this, there is also the problem about 
the way non foundationalist beliefs are said to rest on foundational beliefs. The 
Foundationalist has two options: one might require foundational beliefs logically to 
imply non foundational beliefs or one might relax this requirement. As we shall see 
neither option seems to work. If the foundationalist requires foundational beliefs logically 
to imply non foundational beliefs, then most beliefs turn out to be unjustified. The 
foundationalist then must claim that the foundational beliefs need not logically imply non 
foundational beliefs. This means that foundational beliefs can be non-logical evidence for 
non-foundationalist beliefs. But non logical evidence is called as non defeasible evidence. 
If E is non- logical evidence for some proposition C then it will be possible to defeat E’s 
support for C by adding new information. With this foundationalism is in for trouble, for 
if foundational belief is defeasible evidence for non foundational beliefs then it fails its 
very definition. As we know, one of the conditions of foundationalism is that the 
foundationalist beliefs must not be defeated by other things one believes. Subsequently 
we realize that foundationalism depend on the global condition that no defeats be present 
for those foundational beliefs. 


To conclude, it is not clear that we have indubitable beliefs. And even if we admit 
foundational belief, they are realized as those which are defeasible . This suggests that 
our proposition get justified because of the way our evidence globally fit together. This is 
suggestive of coherent theory of justification. On the Coherentist solution to the regress 
problem, there need not be any basic beliefs because all beliefs may be justified by their 


relation to others by mutual support. The edifice of justification stands because of the 
way in which the parts fit together and delicately support each other. Coherentists also 
deny the claim that the justification need proceed until all claims to knowledge are 
themselves justified. Justification of knowledge claims need proceed only as long as 
some claims to knowledge is disputed. 


There is a general distinction drawn between negative and positive epistemic 
Coherentism. Negative Coherentism asserts that a person justifiably believes a 
proposition so long as he does not have a reason to refrain from believing it. Positive 
Coherentism assigns a positive function to reasons, to produce positive support .For 
justified beliefs Keith Lehrer has suggested the following scheme for the positive 
coherence theory: a person S is justified in believing a proposition P iff P coheres with the 
other beliefs belonging to a system of beliefs kind K. Two immediate question spring 
from into: 1) what kind of system is kind K? and in what way must a belief cohere with 
other beliefs belonging to a system of belief to be justified. To consider the second 
question first; the traditional defenders of Coherentism, namely idealist have conceive 
coherence relation, as a relation of necessary connection, or entailment. This requirement 
of classical coherentists is untenable: Philosophers have come to an agreement that such 
a logical entailment is not necessary for complete justification. The second issue 
addresses the problem ‘what kind of a belief system must a justified belief cohere with?’ 
There are, for example, certain science fictions that are obviously erroneous and the 
coherence of a belief with system of that sort is not sufficient for justification. Infact, the 
proponents of a coherence theory of justification have not yet arrived at a uniform 
resolution of this problem. Thus the notion of maximal coherence is intolerably vague. 
Philosophers of the present have attempted to meet this requirement and have offered 
modified versions of coherence theory of justification. 


Contextualism - Contextualism is yet another theory of justification. Contextualist 
maintain that in the context of an inquiry or discussion, the truth or acceptability of some 
proposition will be taken for granted by the discussion. These proposition though 
themselves are unjustified can be used to provide inferential justification for other 
proposition. Contextualists seem to be holding that the foundation of justification are 
those beliefs that a certain community of believes takes for granted or accepts without 
any reasons. But they do not specify who the relevant fellow believers are and what is 
the minimum number of believers required for a belief to be justified. These apart S’s 
awareness of the consensus of his fellow believers is left out totally. Above all this social 
consensus cannot provide the required reason to believe anything to be true. Social 
consensus will empower one to say only what is believed by certain people. But being 
believed cannot be a good reason for being qualified as true. Further, the concept of 
social consensus is laden with vagueness. Nothing is specified about whose consensus in 
epistemically significant, and what kind of consensus constitutes epistemic consensus. 
Last but not the least, being preoccupied with the social consensus contexualists has 
ignored the individual’s epistemic perspective which has a priority over other social 
consensus. 


4.6 INTERNALISM VS EXTERNALISM 


Of late philosophers have noted that the regress problem has two versions : One version 
deals with people’s abilities to be justified in holiday beliefs. Questions about the nature 
and extend of believer’s awareness of their justification are not directly relevant to this 
version of the problem. The second version, on the other, addresses people in abilities to 
identify their justification responsive to the issue of being justified and being able to 
identify justification are respectively called externalism and internalism. As the labels 
indicate, internalist theories try to account for justified through appeal to internal features 
of S, and externalist theories try to do the same through appeal to external features of S. 


Internalism: Internalist position will restrict justifies to items that are within the subject. 
Now the issue turns on what kind of access a thinker has to the feature in question. In 
this literature of internalism, we find two senses in which the phrase is used. 1. Being 
within the subject’s perspective and 2. Being accessible to the subject in some special 
way The former is called perspectival internalism and the latter access internalism. 


According to both version of internalism, as the subject shifts from one situation to 
another, so longer his beliefs and sensory information remain constant, the evidential 
status of his belief also will remain constant. Clearly the truth of S’s belief need not 
remain known after he has shifted to rigged circumstances. Thus, the justification 
theories, internalistically conceived cannot succeed become an epistemic situation that is 
not rigged may be doxastically similar to that of rigged. 


Externalism: Externalism represents a substantial departure from it general tradition. 
Externalist claim that although there must indeed exist a reason why a basic empirical 
belief is likely to be true, the person for whom the belief is basic need not himself have 
the cognitive grasp of the reason. According to them epistemic justification of a basic 
belief derives from obtaining of an appropriate relation, causal or nomological between 
the believer and the world. If truth is an epistemic goal we may define justification in 
terms of this goal. Some relationship to the external world accounting for the truth of our 
belief suffices to convert true belief into knowledge without our having any idea of that 
relationship. It is not our conception of how we are related to a fact that yields 
knowledge but simply our being so related to it. 


The most common version of externalism is Reliabilism. The idea is to ground 
justification in the reliability of belief forming processes. To specify the conditional: 


“S’s belief in P is justified iff S’s belief in p is produced by a reliable process.” 
Reliabilism is a plausible alternative for the following reasons. 

1. Since truth is our epistemic goal, reliable belief forming mechanisms are the right 
means to this goal. 

2. Just like justification, Reliabilism also comes in degrees. The greater the 
availability of evidences, the better will be the justificatory status of our belief. In 
brief the graded nature of justification matches the graded nature of reliability. 

3. The rational and reliable belief forming processes do coincide. There is a close 
intuitive connection between epistemic justification and reliability. 


Though Reliabilism emerges as a plausible solution to the problem faced internalism 
some nagging questions like, ‘Is Reliabilism necessary for justification?’ ‘Is reliability 
sufficient for justification’ etc reduce its colour. 


4.7 LET US SUM UP 


The following are the main derivations from this Unit 

Propositional knowledge or complex relation between a person and a true proposition. 

To have knowledge, a person must be fallibly justified in believing a true proposition. 

It should be no accident that what the person believes is true. 

Epistemic Justifications that species of Justification relevant to beliefs rather than actions. 

It is disinterested justification unlike prudential justification. 

5. While collecting evidences one may use a touch stone hypothesis to create a competition 
set, from which one can draw the most suited ones as evidence. 

6. There is an internal connection between truth and justification. Justification is the bridge 
between our subjective belief and objective truth. 

7. Various theories of justification are formed according to one’s conception of how 
inferential justification chain could be terminated. 

8. Philosophers generally draw a distinction between internalism and externalism in 
epistemic justification. 

9. Internalism maintains that the agent should have cognitive access to evidence while 
externalism insists that justification should be linked with truth. 

10. Theories like Foundationalism, Coherentism and Contextualism are all internalistic 
theories. Reliabilism is a typical example for externalistic justification. 


Pee 


4.8 KEY WORDS 


Justification: Rational warrant for ones believing a particular proposition. 

Fallibilism: The possibility of a proposition or justification to fail. 

Internalism: A variety of justification where the agent will have the access to the 
evidences put forth for justification. 

Externalism Epistemic theories that appeal to the external features of S for justification 
of P. 


Foundationalism: A theory of Justification which claims that inferential justification chain 
get terminated with basic beliefs which are incorrigible. 


Coherentism: A theory of justification which proclaims that epistemic justification of a 

belief depends on its coherence with the ideal doxastic system K. 

Contextualism That theory which holds that basic beliefs are contextually justified. 

Reliabilism An externalist theory which holds that S’s belief in P is justified iff S’s 

belief in P is produced by a reliable process. 

iff If and only if — suggesting the set of necessary and sufficient conditions. 
Questions 


1. What is epistemic Justification? 
2. Distinguish between internalism and externalism. 
3. Discuss the process by which one may select evidences. 


What is Foundationalism? 

Is Coherentism a better option than Foundationalism? 

What are the problems for internalist theories of Justification? 
How far Contextualism tenable as a theory of Justification? 
Discuss the Virtues of Reliabilism. 
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Block 3 Introduction 


Hermeneutics can be understood as a theory of interpretation. Hermeneutics through its methods and principles sees 
the text or the object of interpretation in the present context. Hermeneutics is concerned with generalities such as 
context, language, history, and culture, and specially concerned with specifics such as figures of speech, symbols, 
poetry, prophecy, typology, doctrinal teachings and various literary forms. As the author and the text have a specific 
historical context and the horizon, every reader brings a horizon of expectation to the text. There are six different 
levels where the reader influences the text and its meaning. They are: Inter-textual, situational, horizontal, semiotic, 
hermeneutical, and theoretical frameworks. In the history of Hermeneutics in the West there was a gradual 
development from the initial stages of interpretation of myths to the interpretation of the texts. Further hermeneutics 
grew towards the methodological developments, hermeneutics of experience or the ontology. In Indian philosophical 
and religious tradition too we find the interpretative theories have played a vital role. Contemporary trends in 
Hermeneutics range from Hermeneutics of meta-criticism, Hermeneutics of suspicion and retrieval, Socio-critical 
hermeneutics to Liberation hermeneutics 


Unit 1 on Introduction to Hermeneutics speaks of the emergence and development of Hermeneutics in the Western 
tradition from Greek to Contemporary period. From mere theory of interpretation of religious texts Hermeneutics 
has a wide range of issues in the philosophical arena of interpretation. The unit also elaborates on the contribution of 
important thinkers with their specific theories. 


UNIT 1 INTRODUCTION TO HERMENEUTICS 
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1.0. OBJECTIVES 


The aim of this unit is to enable the student to have a general picture of the Western hermeneutical history and the 
themes built therein. It also aims to familiarize the historical development of the hermeneutical theories and their 
concerns with the meaning and interpretation. Student also needs to familiarize the philosophical position of 
different thinkers apart from the exposition here, to get the nuances of the descriptions here. 


1.1. INTRODUCTION 


Human search for truth and knowledge is an unending enterprise. There are different ways of knowing and arriving 
at truth. Irrespective of the source and medium through which knowledge has come about, truth being arrived at, it is 
an undeniable fact that human experience and its analysis do point us in some direction. Since knowledge is 
mediated, it is in some way an interpretation. There is always a background in which perception takes place. The 
knowledge and truth are not an exception to these phenomena. Thus, epistemological enterprise extends to those 
levels of analysis where we interpret while knowing. Thus, hermeneutics becomes the understanding of the complex 
conditioning of human knowledge. The hermeneutical tendency is not limited to any one continent or nation or 
language stream. It is found in all peoples. In fact, it is one of the ways through which knowledge grows. 


1.2. MEANING OF HERMENEUTICS 


The Greek word Hermeneuin meant to express, explain, translate or interpret the sacred message. Originally, it was 
discussed in the Greek philosophy, later was used extensively in the interpretation of the Bible. As science of 
interpretation it became an important part of Christian theology in the West. This resulted in various schools of 
interpretations such as literal, allegorical, analogical, and anagogical (spiritual / mystical) etc. Beginning with 
scriptural interpretation, it was limited to the domain of Sacred Texts only. However, today it has grown into 
different domains of human life. It has come out of the theological domain and has entered into the spheres such as 
art, aesthetics, literature, architecture and to all the notions that govern human life. Hermeneutics through its 
methods and principles sees the text or the object of interpretation in the present context. Traditionally, hermeneutics 
has been divided into two categories. They are a. General Hermeneutics — concerned with generalities such as 
context, language, history, and culture; and b. Special Hermeneutics concerned with specifics such as figures of 
speech, symbols, poetry, prophecy, typology, doctrinal teachings and various literary forms. 


1.3. DEVELOPMENT OF HERMENEUTICS 


We find that there was a gradual development from the hermeneutics of the letter (historical) to the hermeneutics of 
the sense (grammatical). Historically, we can trace the growth of the term from classical understanding of the text to 
the advanced understanding of ‘beyond the text’. In other words, hermeneutics has grown from textual analysis to 
the analysis of experience. To sharpen the distinction we can say that, hermeneutical growth can be divided into 
theological hermeneutics and Philosophical hermeneutics (methods). However, the recent classifications in 


hermeneutics show some different light. As the interpretation leads to understanding and this understanding affects 
interpretation, interpretation can be understood as an activity that fills the gaps in our understanding. It means that 
interpretation always requires knowledge of one’s own lack of comprehension — knowledge of the fact that one is 
puzzled about something that one wishes to understand. Another sense of the word interpretation is called 
elaborative interpretation which does not involve a self-conscious quest for understanding. This comes more in 
terms of cultural objects. 


Limiting the interpretation to the texts only, interpretation can be divided into two kinds, depending on their aim to 
provide an understanding of the meaning of a text or to provide an understanding of the relation of a text or its 
meaning to something else. Based on this the hermeneutics can be divided into Meaning interpretation and 
Relational interpretation. Meaning interpretation mainly focuses on four different aspects. They are, 1) the meaning 
as understood by the author of the text; 2) the meaning as understood by particular audiences; 3) the meaning as 
understood independently of what authors or particular audiences understood; 4) the meaning as including both the 
meaning. The relational interpretation aims not to cause understanding of the meaning of a text in an audience, 
regardless of what conception of meaning is used, but rather something else that the interpreter selects. 


1.4. THE THREE COMPONENTS OF HERMENEUTICAL ENTERPRISE. 


The growth of hermeneutics attests that there is a movement from the interpretations of the text to the understanding 
of ‘understanding’, existence and life-world. Therefore, the author, the text and the reader are the three basic 
components of any hermeneutical enterprise. However, language, culture, and other elements cannot be ignored in 
the hermeneutics. 


The Capacity of The Text 

The text in the strict sense of hermeneutics is the key component. Text generally understood as that stretch of 
written language which has a beginning and end. In a metaphorical sense text can be extended even to include 
messages generated by sign-systems of various religious, economic, social etc. structures, non-verbal body 
indicators etc. Text is the basis on which the operations of hermeneutics take place. One of the definition states that, 
“A text is a group of entities, used as signs, selected, arranged, and intended by an author to convey a specific 
meaning to an audience in a certain context”. It can be a written, printed text or the text of mental images too. Text 
has many uses such as expressing emotions, issuing commands, eliciting answers, making requests, causing actions 
etc. Texts cause understandings. The meaning of the text is different from the text and the understanding. 


The author and the reader both are part of the text but both are eclipsed in some sense for reader is absent in the act 
of writing and the author is absent in the act of reading. The text therefore assumes greater role in transforming its 
readers. Hermeneutics therefore, entails a study of the processes and operative conditions of transforming texts. 
When the necessary conditions for interpretation become operational, an event of communication takes place within 
the temporal flow of the reader’s life and experience. This sort of textual potency, capacity to influence the reader 
can be seen from three different angles. These angles are from the part of speech — act, narrative world, and 
interpersonal understanding. Despite the ‘horizon of expectation’, the text can surprise, contradict or even reverse 
such horizon of expectation. The text possesses meaning of itself, the meaning of the author and the meaning 
projected by the reader. 


The Capacity of The Reader / Interpreter 

Like the text, the reader too has an impact on the text: being influenced by the text and influencing the text. Every 
reader brings a horizon of expectation to the text. Horizon of expectation is a mind-set, or system of references, 
which characterizes the reader’s finite view-point amidst his or her situatedness in time and history. From the 
reader’s point of view, there is always an attempt to understand the intentions of the author at the same time, and to 
understand the text in itself. However, the reader cannot undo the situation or background on which he bases his 
reading. This interplay exists in understanding the text always. There are six different levels where the reader 
influences the text and its meaning. They are: Inter-textual, situational, horizontal, semiotic, hermeneutical, and 
theoretical frameworks. The interpreter in four ways changes the object of interpretation be it text or anything that 
can be interpreted. They are done through idealizing the object of interpretation, re-segmenting the object of 
interpretation, reconcieving the object of interpretation and through recovering an underlying object. 


The Capacity of The Author 


The author cannot be ignored in the hermeneutics. It is his worldview, unconsciously comes into the text and affects 
the text. An author cannot dispatch himself fully from his historical condition. He feeds both the actual meaning and 
intended meaning into the text. However, the text has traces of his world view and his times, which can be traced 
through hermeneutics. 


1.5. HISTORICAL ASPECT 


While analyzing the history of hermeneutics we can divide it into different major phases. They are: 

1. Interpretative stage (regional hermeneutics) 

2. Stage of Methodological development (general hermeneutics) 

3. Ontological hermeneutics 

4. Contemporary hermeneutical trends 
It is worth noting in this regard that, there was gradual development from the initial stages of interpretation of myths 
to the interpretation of the texts. Further hermeneutics grew towards the methodological developments, 
hermeneutics of experience or the ontology. 


Interpretative Stage (Regional Hermeneutics) 

Act of interpretation is implicit in human consciousness since the very beginning of human history. Gradual 
development of human consciousness made humans to realize their own self, others and nature and express them 
with understanding, expression and application. At this stage of hermeneutics, it involved the interpretation of 
myths, legends, symbols, texts. The time period of this stage we can find in the ancient Greece and Rome. 
Hermeneutics was not understood as a discipline at this stage. It was deciphering of oracles, omens and divine 
messages. 


Stage Of Methodological Development 

Hermeneutics as a discipline developed during the middle ages specially during the renaissance and reformation 
period. The development in jurisprudence, philology and philosophy brought great impact on hermeneutics during 
this period. The main contributors during this period are Johannes Von Felde, Chladenius (1710 - 1759), Friedrich 
August Wolf (1759 - 1824), Friedrich Ast (1778 - 1841), Schleiermacher, Dilthey, Humboldt, and others. 


Ontological Hermeneutics 

The theoretical framework which was developed earlier up to the 19'" century paved way to deeper hermeneutics. 
Hermeneutics took a leap from the textual analysis to the life experiences or towards the ontology. The growth in 
phenomenology as a science by Edmund Husserl (1859 — 1938) and later on followed by Martin Heidegger, 
Gadamer, Habermas, Betti, Paul Ricoeur, Derrida, Richard Rorty paved way to much more analysis of the human 
existence leading even further to a scientific realm. 


Contemporary Trends 

In the 20" century, hermeneutics is no longer a methodology or doctrine concerned with decoding the meaning and 
truth claims of texts, but was a broader methodology and a philosophical approach to experience that was sensitive 
to the limits of language and history. The contemporary trends show directions in liberation hermeneutics, Feminist 
hermeneutics, Black hermeneutics etc. 


1.6. SCHOOLS OF HERMENEUTICS / THEORETICAL MODELS 


1. Hermeneutics of understanding — Schleiermacher, Dilthey, Betti — Focus on flow-of-life as the 
hermeneutical key. 

2. Existentialist hermeneutics — Kierkegaard, Martin Heidegger, Rudolf Bultman — focus on the self- 
involvement and subjective understanding. 

3. Hermeneutics of meta-criticism — Gadamer, Pannenberg — Question the rationality of our beliefs and of our 
social practices. 

4. Hermeneutics of suspicion and retrieval — Paul Ricouer — Suspicion of explanation and retrieval of 
understanding / possibility 

5. Socio-critical hermeneutics — Habermas, Richard Rorty — Search for a transcendental basis of 
hermeneutics. 


6. Liberation hermeneutics — Latin American theological enterprise, specially concerned with the 
emancipation and reading of Bible from the liberation perspective from the oppressive structures 
(economic-poverty and political-powerlessness). Juan Luis Segundo, J. Severino Croatto, Gustavo 
Gutierrez, and others are important contributors here. 

7. Black hermeneutics — focus on the colonial history and apartheid, slavery. James Cone, John S. Mbiti, 
Desmond Tutu etc. 

8. Feminist hermeneutics — focus on the women’s emancipation — Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza, Mary Ann 
Tolbert, T. Dorah Setel, Simone de Beauvoir, Elaine Marks, Rosemary Radford etc. 


Check your Progress I 
Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is hermeneutics? 


2. Briefly write about reader-text relationship. 


3.Mention three contemporary trends in hermeneutics with its contributors and their focus. 


1.6. PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS AND CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS HERMENEUTICS 


Friederich Schleirmacher (1786 -1834) 

Friederich Schleiermacher belongs to the Romantic Movement and the Moravian Pietism. For Schleirmacher, the 
hermeneutics has the complete domain of speaking and language, and not merely the biblical hermeneutics or the 
interpretation of the classics. His hermeneutics can be divided into major themes such as, a. Understanding consists 
in re-expereiencing the mental processes of the author of a text, b. it is grasping the meaning of the parts through 
diving the whole, and understanding the whole through grasping of the parts, c. it involves perceiving the 
individuality of the author as a human user of shared language, d. to go beyond the world of the author. He held the 
view that hermeneutics is a connection of thoughts from the speaker to the listener. There is an entire living context 
for every utterance. 


After the Kantian Critiques, his contribution in hermeneutics can be put into two major themes. They are; a. 
possibility of Christian theology, b. possibility of the process of understanding. The task of hermeneutics, therefore, 
for him was finding out, in the first place, how does the ‘divine truths’ (trans-rational) dimensions interact with the 
critical, rational patters? Secondly, how does understanding the elements / components of texts relate to a more 
intuitive anticipation of the text as a whole? Thirdly, how does understanding links with the ‘pre-understanding’ to 
which the subject matter of the text relates? 

In this context he divides the hermeneutical enterprise into two major fields such as: 

a. Historical / grammatical hermeneutics 

b. Psychological / technical hermeneutics. 

In both the types he recognized certain amount of uncertainty and wanted to develop certainty in both the fields. 
When there is uncertainty on texts, there needs to be guessing, conjecture, knowing the historical situation of the 
author etc. needs to be taken into consideration. On certainty he had two views; certainty as a demonstrative, a 
method for historical / grammatical hermeneutics and the other as the divinatory certainty, a method for 
psychological / technical hermeneutics. Neither grammatical nor the psychological have hold over each others’ 
domain but are interdependent. In the hermeneutical circle the objectivity and the subjectivity of the person 
contribute to the fuller understanding of the text. Schleiermacher had the view that the word has to be understood as 
a part of a whole leading to complete illumination. 


Wilhelm Dilthey (1833 — 1911) 


Dilthey is famous for his contribution on understanding and interpretation. Dilthey held that interpretation is a 
process of coming to know. What we come to know through interpreting the products of human spirit is the full 
scope of psychic and spiritual life. Accordingly, psychic life cannot be abstracted from historical consciousness. It is 
part of social and cultural systems. Hermeneutics begins from the objective spirit (whole range of objective 
specifications) and not merely from individual spirit. Objective spirit is the embodiment of human thought and 
action. This is the framework of communal meaning to which elementary understanding is oriented. Diltheys’ focus 
was to understand the author better and not understanding him as exactly he is. Therefore, the original context of the 
author and the entire situational nexus had to be taken into consideration. 


His notions of understanding can be traced to his differentiation between natural sciences and social sciences. While 
natural sciences are descriptive, social sciences need to be understood in the context of human life. Life for him 
represents the shared flow of human activities and experiences which together constitute human experience both in 
its social diversity and in its individual particularity. There is an interaction between expressions of the other based 
on experience and self-understanding. Therefore, hermeneutics goes beyond the natural science methodology. In this 
process of understanding there is a tracing of universal in the particular and the whole in the part. This type of 
hermeneutics leads into history, because both the author and the interpreter share a common dimension of the 
meaning of being human. There is a transcendence of narrow concerns to the horizon of universal history, which 
gradually becomes the hermeneutic field. There is a merging of the individual with the knowledge of the universal 
history. This process of hermeneutics leads to the understanding of history as the expression of human life. Dilthean 
notion of category of life (human life) was later on transformed by Husserl and Heidegger into an existential 
category. 


Martin Heidegger (1889 — 1976) 

To understand the Heideggerian hermeneutics, we must understand his basic positions. In Heideggeraian writings, 
hermeneutics denotes both a process of human interpretation or understanding from within a particular orientation, 
and also a transcendental or meta-critical discipline which seeks to explore the foundations on which the possibility 
of understanding is based. His basic assumptions are, firstly, the horizon for the understanding of being is time, 
Secondly, the distinction between scientific categories and existential categories, and third the givenenss of our 
world. Human is at the root of hermeneutics. It is the human person who is both the subject and the object of 
interpretation. The complexities of human person demand the diversities of explanations. This fact has been 
emphasized by hermeneutic phenomenology and existentialism. Heideggerian attempt in this regard is to understand 
and interpret all human existence in a reciprocal reflection of human nature. Heideggerian attempt is to interpret 
Dasein in its historicity, concrete situation. The Dasein, being-in-the-world understands itself in its facticity, 
temporality and horizon. The meaning emerges in Dasein’s relationship with everything else in the given world. In 
this circular process of meaning discovery, Being, human person is understood and interpreted. 


Having discovered this ontological analysis of the Dasein in the early writings of Heidegger, we find refined views 
in the second and third phases of Heidegger, where in, there is a movement from rigorous analysis of being to the 
gentle unfolding of the Being through poetry and art. In the broader context of Heideggerian analysis of the ontology 
of Dasein we find that, such understanding of Dasein itself is an interpretation. Departing from the western 
traditional metaphysics which had imprisoned the Being, Heidegger wanted to give a reorientation of ontology of 
Being. His approach was existential, as the Being emerges from the fore-ground of other entities and ontological as 
it is a phenomenon of interpretation. The analytical approach only provides the Daseins’ existence structure in its 
existence in space and time. However, the meaning of Being cannot be arrived through analytics; rather it is through 
interpretation, which is fundamental concept of ontology, a basis for transcendental enquiry. In this process of 
meaning and understanding of Dasein, ‘Being-in-the-world’ is the pre-understanding. This pre-understanding allows 
for the possibility of making sense of what entities are. Therefore, hermeneutics is a clarification of pre- 
understanding, which is a structure of our ‘Being-in-the-world’. Along with the understanding these existential 
structures include ‘state-of-mind’ and ‘talk’ which provides the conditions for the new knowledge. They also find 
their total expression in sorge (care) as the being of Dasein. The aim of fundamental ontology therefore is the 
condition of temporality for the possibility of original care and as the ultimate horizon of the interpretation of Being- 
in-the-world. Therefore, the Heideggerian attempt in the initial phase was to discover the meaning of being. 
However, there is a movement from this phase to the next phase of existential circle or the ontological circle. 


In understanding, Being is considered as existing. Therefore, it is as potentially-for-being. In the very terms of 
Heidegger it is the ‘Projection’. But it is inauthentic if it is considered as the meaning intended by other, in a 


methodical interpretation. In this context, being doesn’t acquire new knowledge; rather it interprets the world which 
it has already understood. In this process of disclosing there is the possibility of interpretation. Therefore, the 
understanding is directed ‘in-order-to’ which has the structure of something as something. The fore-structure and the 
as- structure do play an important role in the interpretation. The interpretation of something as something, i.e., the 
‘as-structure of interpretation’ is founded on the ‘fore-structure of understanding’. That is to say, that anything we 
understand is interpreted by either deriving concepts used from fore-sight or fore-conception (world-view), or by 
forcing it into pre-existing categories which do not correspond to its being. Meaning is the ‘upon which’ of a 
projection in terms of which something becomes intelligible as something; it gets its structure from a fore-having, 
fore-sight and a fore-conception. In this context of emergence of new meaning of the Dasein, the hermeneutical 
circle or the existenctial circle cannot be avoided. It can only be understood that by placing the being properly, one 
can get the new possibility of the meaning of Dasein. There is no objective understanding in the sense of scientific 
objectivity; rather it is in the fore-structure of the Being in much of its existential sense. 


Hans George Gadamer 

The hermeneutical ideas of Gadamer are found in his famous book ‘Truth and Method’ (1975). He was a student of 
Heidegger. He placed himself in the traditions of western philosophy and raised new questions about the nature of 
traditions and their transformation. Gadamerian hermeneutics is an attack on the role of method in hermeneutics. 
Gadamerian hermeneutics can be understood as an integration of the interpreter into the history / tradition. He 
believed that in the process of interpretation, the interpreter cannot transcend ones own historical setting. The very 
aspect of experience is integral with cognition which is part of historical nature of man. It is in our language that we 
express our experiences as humans when we participate in a tradition. This experience in a historical setting cannot 
be exempted. At the same time, it is through the very expression in language that we participate in a tradition 
through the interpretations of sign, works, texts etc. In a constant dialogue and language, hermeneutic experience 
becomes one with ones own existence. He was alert to the riddle of language and was aware of the limits of what 
can be said. Gadamerian philosophical hermeneutics is not a philosophical method. He held that no method can ever 
be sufficient for the disclosure of truth and that truth belongs so essentially to history that it can never be disclosed 
fully. 

When the world was growing towards the certainty of science as the mark of judgment, he held that human life 
needs reflective and practical judgment. For Gadamer, hermeneutics is not limited to aesthetic experience, 
jurisprudence, and translation only. He held that after the Kantian limits of reason, it has a universal sway. 
Hermeneutics doesn’t deal with the isolated modes of experience but represents the mode of experience itself. 
Giving importance to history he held that, tradition / history has been preserved and transmitted through the 
language but is confined to the logic of language itself. Therefore, hermeneutics is the conversation between history 
and human affairs. The struggle is therefore, of understanding between the participants of that conversation. 


Fusion of horizons 

Gadamer bases himself on the linguistic constitution of the world, where understanding is language bound. At the 
same time language also provides positive hermeneutical conditions for understanding because the linguistic world 
is the inter-subjective world which opens up the possibility of communication and has a universal dimension. In the 
transmission of tradition through language, the fusion takes place. The human finitude is manifest in the tradition. 
The task of tradition is to engage the openness of history and to illuminate the way in which traditions form and 
deform themselves in the infinite process of fusion. Language, the medium of transmission is present in literature. 
Self-reflexivity of language is found in the poetry, because poetry is always language that is about language. Here 
the language returns to itself with greatest density, which is similar to the experience of finitude found in the history. 
Finitude is the concept he derived from Heidegger which is against the background of releasement / meditation than 
objective or calculative thinking of the being. Language conceals as well as reveals and thus language becomes the 
medium of hermeneutic experience. Through the limits of language, translation becomes the supreme form of 
hermeneutic experience of language. For Gadamer, language not only brands experience as finite, but opens its 
transcendent possibilities. The finitude, the limits of experience through language opens up the possibility of 
solidarity and true communication. For the present world, Gadamer doesn’t find the possibility of a future world 
through the lenses of science and technology, rather through the art, poetry, where there can be no expertise, no 
authority and where there is infinite openness of interpretation. 


Habermas 
Habermas is one of the most important and influential contemporary theorist of socio-critical hermeneutics. Socio- 
critical hermeneutics may be defined as an approach to texts which seeks to penetrate beneath their surface-function 


to expose their role as instruments of power, domination or social manipulation. Hermeneutics for him is a meta- 
critique of power which aims to achieve the liberation of those over whom this power or social manipulation is 
exercised. His major contribution can be seen through his theory of communicative action, which deals with the 
relation between social practice, inter-subjectivity, language and system. Habermas understands language having the 
function of reaching understanding and coordinating action and socializing actors as well. It is in these two functions 
of language the communication takes place as through understanding communicative acts serve as the transmission 
of culturally stored knowledge and through coordinating action, the communicative acts serve the fulfillment of 
norms appropriate to a given context. 

Paul Ricoeur 

Ricoeur’s hermeneutics too is centered on explanation and understanding. Hermeneutics for him is a meta-critical 
discipline which embodies the task of unmasking of explanation and the creative function of understanding. He 
understood that understanding works at a post-critical level when explanation is critical, socio-critical, or meta- 
critical, Explanation entails the willingness to expose and to abolish idols which are merely projections of the 
human will; understanding requires a willingness to listen with openeness to symbols and to ‘indirect’ language. 
Thus, the two major areas of hermeneutics, explanation and understanding, invite respectively meta-critical or socio- 
critical suspicion which in turn bring about re-valuations, and also post-critical retrieval embodying openness 
towards new possibility which may entail renewal or change. Since he based his theory on Freudian understanding 
his hermeneutics is known as hermeneutics of suspicion and retrieval. 


Paul Ricoeur held the view that the existence itself is a mode of hermeneutics / interpretation. According to him the 
social sciences fall outside philosophy, wherein it has to exchange with them, dialogue with them for the meaning to 
emerge in a broader understanding. The meaning is mediated through an endless process of interpretation - cultural, 
religious, political, historic, and scientific. Hermeneutics for him is the art of deciphering indirect meaning. Ricoeur 
opposed the idealist view that the self is transparent to itself. The self is always as another. The self discovers itself 
through linguistic mediation of signs, symbols stories, ideologies, metaphors, and myths. The self returns to itself 
through the language of the others enriched and enlarged. His effort was to find a mid-way between rationalism of 
Kant and transcendental idealism of Husserl. In deciphering the indirect meaning, there is scope for speculative 
thought, where in we enter into symbolic meaning. Thus, the encounter is with symbols and their meanings. 
Symbols have expressions of double meaning, wherein a primary meaning refers to beyond itself to a second 
meaning which is never given directly. 


Ricour’s hermeneutics is not confined to myths and symbols. It moved from reflective consciousness to the 
subjective will and later on his hermeneutics was extended to the interpretation of all phenomena of a textual order, 
narratives and ideologies. It is at this juncture he encountered the social sciences. Moving away from the traditional 
categories of explanation and understanding, he moved from speech to text; wherein he acknowledged the alterity 
and distantiation of meaning as essential dimensions of hermeneutic field. In the process of going beyond the text, 
we encounter the ontological horizon of world-meaning opened up by the text. Thus a world is disclosed by the text, 
brings us beyond epistemology to ontology where the being is constantly interpreted and never finally completed. 
The most radical view of Ricoeur is privileging of the text as model of interpretation. Meaning is no longer an 
intuitive one, nor a transcendental condition. The text breaks the circuit of internal reflection and exposes us to inter- 
subjective horizons of language and history. Meaning involves someone saying something to someone about 
something. Interpretation thus, explodes the confines of the timeless reflective subject and discloses us as language - 
using beings in a world with others. It brings in the complexities of meaning in an inter-subjective situation, in the 
horizons of history and tradition. The meaning gets extended because the text functions as a mediator between the 
reader and the author. Hermeneutics produces second order reference even though it enjoys the autonomy of authors 
meaning. In this context hermeneutics discloses a hermeneutic circle of historical inter-subjectivity. To interpret 
meaning is to arrive in the middle of an exchange which has already begun in which we seek to orient ourselves in 
order to make new sense out of it. There is no hermeneutic-subject which intends meaning, rather it responds to the 
proposal of meaning which the matter of text unfolds. There is a transcendence of subjective consciousness of the 
possible new worlds of meaning. This self-hood which is open to the unfolding of meaning is at one end of the 
hermeneutic circle, makes the second order reference beyond the first order reference of the author. Therefore, it is 
going beyond egology and ideology.Working of the text itself is a process of semantic innovation. In the case of a 
symbol, this involves a crossing of internationalities at the level of the word. In the case of metaphor it is a 
production of new meaning at the level of sentence. In the case of narrative it is the form of an emplotment which 
synthesizes heterogeneous temporal elements at the level of language as a whole. 


Derrida 

“Deconstruction” is the most famous of Derrida's terms. He seems to have appropriated the term from Heidegger's 
use of “destruction” in Being and Time. Derrida has provided many understandings of deconstruction. Some of them 
these understandings are classical. The first is the early one, making reversal of platonic emphasis of essence over 
appearance being reversed, and appearance being given predominance. The second definition is less metaphysical 
and more political. Derrida says that deconstruction is practiced in two styles. There is the genealogical style of 
deconstruction, which recalls the history of a concept or theme. On the other hand, there is the more formalistic or 
structural style of deconstruction, which examines a-historical paradoxes or aporias. Derrida calls the first aporia, 
“the epoche of the rule” (law must be conserved and also destroyed or suspended, suspension being the meaning of 
the word “epoche”), the second aporia “the ghost of the undecidable” (“deconstructs from the inside every assurance 
of presence, and thus every criteriology that would assure us of the justice of the decision”), third is called “the 
urgency that obstructs the horizon of knowledge” (a horizon is both the opening and limit that defines an infinite 
progress or a period of waiting.”). It is a kind of thinking that never finds itself at the end. 


1.7. ISSUES INVOLVED 
After analyzing the hermeneutics in its theories and practice, we can cluster the few questions which can still be 
discussed. They are, 

1. What is the objective meaning of the text and how can we determine it? Is it only literal or more than 
literal? 
What is objectivity when there is vagueness around neutrality of the text? 
What is objective in the way of fixing meaning and how this objectivity is related to cultures? 
What is the structure of those ‘things / texts / ° which can be interpreted? 
How does the logic of interpretation differ from that of natural sciences? 
How does paradigm shifts in understanding and social experience affect the ‘objective’ interpretation? 

7. Is every hermeneutic process relativises text and how can we justify it? 
It is worth noting in the modern world the problem of pluralism, one of the basis of pluralism is hermeneutics. The 
authenticity and fixing of meaning more than one way comes in terms with the metaphysics of interpretation. The 
separation between the objects of interpretation and the interpretation itself is a crucial question in this connection. 
Secondly, the question of representation at the background of language, culture, belief system etc. arises in the 
context of interpretation. When we look from the realistic and idealistic viewpoints, it becomes difficult to fix the 
meaning than falling into the relativistic trap. 


gx pa e u 


1.8. LET US SUM UP 


After understanding the basics of hermeneutics, we can say that, hermeneutics as a discipline has given rise to varied 
meanings based on the interpreter. The insights read into the text and the response of the text to its reader points out 
the fact that the understanding changes according to the times. It is through deeper reflection, we are able to 
determine to some extent the meaning at the time of the text and to our times. We cannot limit to the world of text 
alone for it involves the world of reader too. 


Check your Progress IT 

Note: Use the space provided for your answer 

Give the meaning of deconstruction? 

Highlight the contribution of Heidegger to the hermeneutics. 


What are the issues involved in the hermeneutics? 


1.9. KEY WORDS 


Hermeneutics: The art of interpretation, based on some principles or canons of interpretation which help us in 
interpreting the text or event or an action. It can also refer to the act of interpretation 


Pre-Understanding: The condition that the interpreter already has some understanding, irrespective of its 
vagueness and marginality. It is assumed to be present in any interpretation. 


Hermeneutical Circle: A notion which shows the circularity involved in the process of understanding. The 
circularity between pre-understanding and emergent understanding is known as hermeneutical circle. 
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2.0. OBJECTIVES 

The objective of this unit is to familiarize the student with the theory of language game and why 
it brought about revolutionary change in the philosophical thinking. The unit also aims at 
familiarizing the student with the notion of paradigm as how a concept of the philosophy of 
science helps in understanding the traditional philosophical thinking. 


2.1. INTRODUCTION 


The revolutionary idea in the history of philosophy came at the strategic time when the whole of 
philosophy was moving in one direction. The turns which were intended and were brought were 
anyway not in a day but came out of the constant struggle to debug the complexities of problems 
as understood by the philosophers of the time. A constant search and reflection has paved way 
towards novel understanding, resulting in the new direction of human understanding and newer 
heights of comprehending the reality. One such turn we find at the end of 19" century and 
reached its fuller manifestation in the person and works of Wittgenstein. The pure speculative 
thinking, which was considered as the subject matter of philosophy got blurred as the 
advancement in science took place. Science became part of human existence and secondary 
reflection was needed on science itself. A unique analysis of the growth of science with its 
history paved way to the novel insight into the notion of Paradigm. In fact, later on the term 
paradigm-shift became so popular, that it was a reflection on science and its growth. Paradigm 
became the substratum of any theory, through which phases of development were differentiated 
and newer understandings were reached. In this unit we are going to see these two notions of 
language games and paradigm, their implications to philosophy, particularly to epistemological 
issues. 


2.2. WITTGENSTEIN BEFORE LANGUAGE GAMES 

The term ‘language game’ is unique to the 20 century linguistic philosophy. After the drastic 
turn in philosophical approach, where in the language became the focus of philosophy, the 
analytical mode of philosophizing gained its importance. The century old philosophical problems 


were looked from the language perspective and hence, language became the focal point of 
philosophical analysis. From the time of Brentano , Meingong and Husserl, we find a slow 
movement towards the focusing of language. However, the movement became intense at the end 
of the 19 century with the emergence of the ordinary language philosophy of Moore, Logical 
atomism of Russell and culminated in the Picture theory of Wittgenstein. The mathematical 
application towards language in the form of symbolic logic by Frege and analysis through the 
analytical school of Vienna too contributed towards this movement. All through this history 
Wittgenstein stands out as a unique philosopher, philosopher of language who contributed 
intensely to the language philosophy and the philosophy that followed after. 


2.3. PICTURE THEORY AS THE PRELIMINARY FOR LANGUAGE GAME THEORY 


Before entering into the language game theory, the picture theory of language plays an important 
role in understanding Wittgenstein. It was his earlier work, the Tractatus, which contains the 
main idea of picture theory. 


Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus is one of the original works of Wittgenstein in its content and 
style. It is arranged as a series of remarks numbered in decimal notation. Altogether it contains 
seven propositions and rests are the explanations of these propositions. They are: 

1. The world is everything that is the case. 

2. What is the case, the fact, is the existence of states of affairs. 

3. A logical picture of facts is a thought. 

4. A thought is a sentence with a sense. 

5. A sentence is a truth-function of elementary sentences. 

6. The general form of a truth-function is [p, é, N (&)]. 

7. Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent. 


In analyzing the history of philosophy, Wittgenstein found that the philosophical problems arose 
due to the misunderstanding in the language itself. Therefore, a clarification of language would 
result in answering the questions which were considered as philosophical. Through Tractatus, 
Wittgenstein wanted to dissect language as to make it an answer for the philosophical problems. 
The result of such an enterprise is the picture theory, apart from which there are also other 
important themes in the Tractatus. Picture theory aims at explaining the nature of sentences / 
propositions. Wittgenstein wanted to find out what makes it possible for a combination of words 
to represent a fact in the world? How is it that by producing a sentence I can say something — can 
tell someone that so-and-so is the case? 


He held that a sentence is a picture / model of reality. His understanding was that, when we put a 
sentence together we construct a model of reality. As picture represents for Wittgenstein a 
sentence represents the reality. It does it so by showing its sense. It shows how things are if it is 
true. A sentence composed of old words is able to communicate a new state of affairs by virtue 
of being a picture of it. The pictorial elements have one-to-one correspondence with the things in 
the state of affairs it represents. Picture theory held that a picture must have something in 
common with what it pictures. A sentence as a picture has something in common with the reality. 
It was a two twofold answer to the philosophical problem. At one hand he analysed language as 
the one which as a propositional structure at the basis upon which ordinary language is built up. 
On the other hand there is reality at the root of which there is thought as the basis. As the 
ordinary language represents the surface structure, the deep structure of language / propositions 


represents the thought. This representation is done in the way of picture. However, he understood 
the limitation of the picture, that it cannot represent itself, for which it needs some other form of 
representation. Applying it to the language and thought, Wittgenstein felt that that which cannot 
be thought cannot be said. Whatever can be thought can be expressed. Thus, the analysis of 
language shows the limits of our thinking. The function of philosophy therefore, is to indicate 
what cannot be said by presenting clearly what can be said. The conception of propositions / 
language rests on the notion of ‘name’. Name being the simple sign, not composed of other 
signs. Name stands for objects but doesn’t picture the reality for it can do so only in a 
combination of names. This combination of names portrays a combination of objects — i.e., a 
state of affairs. 


Another important contribution of Tractatus is the notion of elementary propositions, which 
consist of names. Elementary propositions cannot be analysed further. The names in elementary 
propositions exist as a logical necessity. This logical necessity arises out of the requirement that 
propositions have a definite sense. An indefinite sense therefore is no sense at all. The analysis of 
elementary propositions showed that that either they are true or false, in representing the reality. 
Wittgenstein held that our ordinary language is in perfect logical order. The work of a 
philosopher is to analyse the propositions into elementary propositions and show what evidently 
lies there and not bringing an order where it is not. Wittgenstein employed a technique of truth 
tables to analyse the truth and falsity of propositions. His understanding was elementary 
propositions either fall under the tautologies or contradictions. A tautology shows a certain 
combination of propositions and the structure of the constituent propositions. In this whole 
scheme of things, there was no place for will and action, ethics, metaphysics: all that falls outside 
of logic. He conceived anything outside of logic as accidental. 


Check your Progress 1 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What are the Wittgenstein’s important contributions? 


2.What is picture theory? 


3. What is the world-view we get out of picture theory? 


LANGUAGE GAMES A FRAMEWORK FOR MEANING 

The picture that emerges of the Tractatus is that of a static, clear cut, and a binary world. The 
realities which at times defy the logic or the logic of which is not yet identified become 
accidental to the world of our living. The picture theory accords a sidelined status with regard to 
their role, for they fall outside the realm of logic. Yet these are the facts which make much sense 
and living possible along with human constructs and perception. Therefore, the static picture of 


the world through the clarification of language failed to have a holistic account. The realization 
from the part of Wittgenstein that his earlier philosophy failed to attempt at a holistic picture of 
human world, gave way of understanding philosophical problems in a new light. We find a 
drastic shift in his views, in the Philosophical Investigations. It is not an overthrowing of the 
Tractatus rather; it is in the background of Tractatus his Investigations make sense. Therefore, in 
the history of philosophy it is unique to Wittgenstein; he produced two different original systems 
at different periods of his life. 


2.4. LANGUAGE GAME: A SHIFT FROM PICTURE THEORY 

The important elements of picture theory in the Tractatus were names, elementary propositions, 
states of affairs, logical space etc. The purpose was to understand the logical world, the possible 
world which could be expressed in language. The path taken was logical analysis of propositions. 
In the Investigations the move was from the foundations of logic to the nature of the world. The 
shift therefore is from the limited understanding of language, language of the natural sciences to 
the language of wider forms of life. It is no longer one view of language rather languages within 
the language. Given the totality of names and the totality of elementary propositions, the 
language will not give the essence of language and the essence of the world. This is the very 
idea which presupposed that the proposition carries with it the whole of language. Investigations 
rejects this idea. A sentence / proposition does presuppose a ‘language game’, but a language 
game will be only a small segment of the whole of language. The example for such notion 
appears in the example of the mason and his helper. It is not the mere words, but the totality of 
signs and symbols within the framework of construction of building gives meaning to the 
language. In comparison with the higher, complex languages, this language may appear as lower. 
But it has its own language game in which the elements of language make sense. 


Another important shift is from the limited understanding of the language to the forms of life. 
The Tractatus anticipated the newer combination of objects in the logical space. The Tractatus 
held that what is given can be arranged differently provided the new arrangement confirms to the 
laws of logic. Investigations differed from this understanding. A new language game would 
embody a new ‘form of life’ which is not merely a rearrangement of what already exists. It is a 
form of life because the new language game carries with it not merely words but behaviours, 
reactions etc. 


In the third place, the Investigations rejects the claim of Tractatus, the universal form of 
language. There is nothing common to the various forms of language that makes them language. 
There is not something common to all language games just as there is something common to all 
the games. The commonality that which makes them the game rather it is the multitude of 
relationships ‘overlapping and crisscrossing’. The language game therefore can be better 
understood in the light of the concept of family resemblance. Therefore, it is not the unity of 
essence which makes the world rather it is the difference which is at the root of reality. 

Another important shift is from names as absolute to names as relative. The names stood for 
objects in the Tractatus, whereas Investigations held the view that the words, names are neither 
simple nor complex. The simplicity and the complexity are brought in when they are viewed 
against the background of a language game. Two other objections that were brought against the 
notion of names based on the understanding of Tractatus. They are, firstly, Tractatus equated the 
meaning of the name as the object it stands for; and the names are a priori for meaning. 


Investigations goes further and says that the meaning of the word is never a thing and secondly, 
before one can find out what a name stands for one must already have mastered the language 
game to which the name belongs. 


Investigations also considers the logical necessity of the simple objects not as absolute. Their 
sense is not definite in relation to the particular language games. Therefore, the language analysis 
need not be propositional only, rather it differs according to the language games. Therefore, 
precision, exactness are relative to particular language games, where in we find the actual 
language as imperfect based on these ideals. Therefore, the philosophical ideal and the actual 
language comes into conflict because the analysis doesn’t lead to what is there. In this context of 
bewitched by the language, we are called to see what is really there. There needs to be a shift 
from the analysis to description. It is through description we come realize that there is no hidden 
structure beneath language and reality rather in description we come to see what is really there. 


LANGUAGE GAMES AND MEANING 

It is worth noting the central notion of Investigation 1.e., meaning as use. While Tractatus 
maintained that sentence / proposition has meaning or sense because it is a picture, Investigations 
turns it upside down and says it is the ‘use’, employment, application that gives meaning. 
Therefore, it is not the analysis of the elementary proposition which made sense, rather the 
situation in which a word, a sentence / proposition that is used gives meaning. A significant 
sentence therefore is a tool with which a certain job is done. The use here is understood not as 
correct use of the word / sentence, but use stands for meaning. Thus, there is particular behavior 
and circumstances go along with the sentence in its meaning. Ultimately it is the use in the 
context makes meaning. 


2.5. MEANING AS USE AND HERMENEUTICS 


In the background from Tractatus to Investigations, some insights can be derived in 
understanding hermeneutics in the Language game theory. Basically, how a word, sentence or 
the Tractarian Picture is interpreted determines what use is made of it. What is deduced out of 
the proposition is entirely dependent on the understanding of the proposition. Therefore, the 
meaning being identical with use comes before use. The use is based on the understanding of the 
proposition. Therefore, the use presupposes the meaning known. We can thus, say that, 
understanding carries with it the compulsion. In this prior knowledge of meaning, comes in 
relation to the logical compulsion / necessity which was discussed in the Tractatus. Going 
beyond in the Investigations, Wittgenstein puts-in the notion of mental act between the act and 
the state of understanding. The mental states can be deduced from the action resulted or are 
known by the conclusions drawn in a particular language game. However, Wittgenstein calls 
them the general disease of thinking, because the newer situations are dealt in the mental act 
confirming to a rule. Therefore, it appears that the mental acts do confine the newer situations to 
particular way of rule application. Investigation differs here in saying that there is a difference in 
our understanding of a rule and application of rule in a particular way. The emergence of 
meaning is determined in the way a particular rule is applied and not by the deductions of mental 
acts. Thus, the meaning emerges not merely by the way rule is formulated in a sentence but by 
what we say and do in actual cases. It is the agreement that determines whether a particular 
action is in accordance with a rule. Therefore, it is our agreement fixes the meaning of the rules 
and defines their content. There is proximity between the growth of meaning and increase in the 


practice. It is in this practice, the rules get their meaning. Therefore, the emergence of meaning is 
in actual practice and in the application of rule in particular situations. Going beyond the ‘private 
tules’ of a language, Wittgenstein asserted that such a thing is not possible because meaning 
arises only in the context of circumstances or situations. The notion of private language seems to 
be obscure because the rule applications of such language cannot be known / made known to 
others. Therefore, the meaning in exclusion, without forms of life is not possible. For the 
hermeneutical enterprise, this understanding of meaning and understanding has great impact. 

The hermeneutical enterprise becomes meaningful when we look at the meanings emerging from 
the life world. 


Check your Progress II 

Note: Use the space provided for your answer 

1. What is language game theory? 

2. What is the picture of the world derived through language game theory? 


3. What is meaning as use? 


2.6. THE ANALYSIS AND UNDERSTANDING OF PARADIGM 


The term paradigm became famous with Thomas S. Kuhn, a philosopher of science in his ‘The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions’. In his attempt to analyze the history of science, he found that 
science has grown in a systematic way. However, the new insights into science which brought 
revolutions in science were altogether different way of looking at things happened than the 
traditional way of looking at things. Identifying this as the basis for understanding what a 
paradigm is, Kuhn was able to go to the conceptual understanding of the paradigm. 


Science, when it works within an established framework, a framework supported by theories and 
empirical data, still faces complicated questions. The answer to these questions is challenging 
and at times the answer can never be found in the given framework. A certain amount of 
arbitrariness is present in such enterprise of searching for the answers. The science at this stage is 
called as normal science for it is based upon certain foundations which are well established. 
Paradigm is therefore, an established framework within which many unsolved problems are 
answered. It need not be science only, for that matter any scientific discipline. Paradigm is not a 
complete thing in itself, it emerges as one finds it out, as the research advances, thinking 
advances, and it becomes more refined. Paradigm, in this sense, gives meaning to the larger body 
of facts and establishes their relation within the paradigm. Secondly, it helps in prediction to the 
given data. Thirdly, a paradigm resolves some of the ambiguities and problems within the given 
paradigm. It is worth noting in the analysis of Kuhn that long gap of time elapses before the signs 
of new paradigm emerge. Certain notions are important to note in the Kuhnian analysis of 
science, which could be applied to other sciences as well. 


The term paradigm has been used by Kuhn in two senses. First of all it stands for ‘the entire 
constellation of beliefs, values, techniques and so on shared by the members of a given 


community’. On the other hand, paradigm denotes one sort of element in that constellation, the 
concrete puzzle-solutions which, employed as models or examples, can replace explicit rules as a 
basis for the solution of the remaining puzzles of normal science. Since, Kuhn was within the 
framework of normal science, he has applied this understanding of paradigm to the natural 
science. Kuhn emphasizes on the second understanding of paradigm as deeper for it gives a place 
for new framework. 


The second important aspect to notice in the understanding of a paradigm is the notion of the 
community structure, who share a particular paradigm. It is circular in its relation to a 
community, because, paradigm is shared by a scientific community and scientific community 
consists of individuals who share a paradigm. Community here refers to the persons who hold on 
to / share a paradigm. Science is not freed from the community structure because science is 
essentially a shared enterprise. Therefore, paradigm in the philosophical sense (the second 
understanding) is the collection of community commitments. The proper term can be used in the 
Kuhnian sense is the ‘disciplinary matrix’. It is disciplinary because it refers to a discipline as a 
common possession of the practitioners, and secondly matrix because it is composed of ordered 
elements of various sorts, which need further specification. This disciplinary matrix is 
characterized by symbolic generalizations, beliefs in particular models, values inherently held 
and shared, and shared examples (exemplars). 


In this sense, as the new paradigm emerges, the diverse scientific communities are merged into 
and are reduced to a fewer groups. This is the function of foundation because it unites diversities 
of problems and reduces them, unites them around a central problem around which other 
problems are centered. The nature of paradigm is such that, it has the unique function of uniting 
pre-paradigm period and the new paradigm. The older problems are understood in the new light. 
In this light when we analyze a paradigm, a paradigm governs not the subject matter but the 
group of practitioners. 


A few insights can be gained from the analysis of paradigm by Kuhn. They can be classified as 
following and can be applied to linguistic turn as a paradigm shift. 

1. In an established paradigm, all problems are looked from a particular framework, which in 
turn determines the nature and solution to the problems. 

2. The period of such status quo, the normal science, has problems with those empirical data 
which defy the existing paradigmatic frameworks 

3. The attempt to newer solutions to the problems comes as the paradigm shift where in the older 
problems are understood in a new light. 

4. This results in the revolution in science where in stray phenomena of established framework 
become the examples / models of new framework. 

5. New paradigm rules the science for a period of time until the anomalies are found to be 
answered with a shift in the paradigm. 


2.7. LANGUAGE GAME AS NEW PARADIGM 


Within the school of language philosophy it is worth noting that it has progressed through 
different directions. From the rigorous analysis of language to the ideal conception of it, to the 
building of artificial languages the language philosophy has influenced. However, name of 


Wittgenstein mainly for his contributions to this particular field cannot be ignored. From the 
point of view of static view of language, he progressed towards the dynamic view of language. 

In his hands the language analysis has become a novelty and in fact a paradigm. It is paradigm 
because it has shifted the issue of static view to the dynamic view of language. The focus on the 
‘forms of life’ throws light on the variety of language rules. The notions of logical space and 
logic-rule-governed determinate language is understood in different light. There is no single rule 
governing language rather; each ‘form of life’ has its own logic which determines the type of 
language. Therefore, the language is never a fixed static thing, rather it acquires meaning and 
structure as it emerges from the life world. 


This is a new paradigm shift because the philosophical problems had been understood as 
absolute in all realms. They are problems within the form of life of philosophy. Hence, the 
answers to these problems need to be found within the framework of philosophical discussions. 
This understanding also presupposes a paradigmatic shift in the Investigations with regard to the 
notion of family resemblance. A problem in one form-of-life may have similarity in other forms- 
of-life. This is a grand insight because, though language as a language game, rule governed is not 
an isolated entity rather, it shares some similarities with other life —worlds, forms-of-life. The 
rules of one form of life govern one particular type of language at the same time that is not 
absolute to other forms of life, rather, it has similarities and dissimilarities in its logic in relation 
to other languages. 


2.8. EPISTEMOLOGICAL ISSUES 


Looking at language from a paradigm shift of ‘language game’, certain problems surface in the 
epistemological realm. The problems can be categorized as realistic problems, logical problems 
and epistemological problems etc. In the epistemological realm, in the first place, how does a 
language incorporates the structure of realistic framework? Basing on the empirical content of 
the sense data, what logic of language connects it to the reference of all that is outside our mental 
realm. What is the logical structure of those forms of language which refer to the empirical 
content, a realistic picture of the world. 


In the second place the question is concerned about the languages which are based on the logic 
of idealism. What actually is the logical structure of those languages which have a structure of 
idealistic form-of-life. The form of life concerned with imaginations, ideal states, etc. too need to 
have a structure within the given form of life. In relation to the understanding of family 
resemblance, how do these different languages resemble each other? The sharing between 
different forms-of-life, how does it take place? Is the rule governing of language is our reading 
into a particular language or it is inbuilt into it? These are the questions which need to be tackled 
in the epistemological aspect of language game theory of Wittgenstein. 

As epistemology is concerned with knowledge, can we stratify the contents of our knowledge 
according to different language games, then which is that language which unifies all different 
forms-of-life, and what is its rule as a game? 


Check your Progress ITI 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


What is a paradigm? 


How language game is a paradigm? 


What are some of the epistemological problems of language-game paradigm? 


2.9. LET US SUM UP 


Language game theory unfolds the creative genius of Wittgenstein. In fact it became a paradigm 
because many contemporary schools of philosophy found a basis of synthesis in this view of 
language where in they could go deeper into plurality and meaning within the contexts. Deeper 
analysis of philosophical problems within the given realm took place. The philosophical 
problems were understood in new light. Creatively, the clarification of language as its structure 
was exposed to rigorous analysis in finding out the rule governedness, led to the better 
understanding of natural language. The enterprise of artificial language construction owes deeply 
to the language game theory. The epistemological realm has its gratefulness to language theory 
for it shed new light on perception, language and linguistic structure. 


2.10. KEY WORDS 


Picture Theory: Picture theory is the earlier position of Wittgenstein. According to this theory, the 
ontological structure of the world which is logical has its parallel in the structure of the language. 
The names being basic constituents of the propositions which are either true or false as expressed 
in the logic of language have a correspondence to the structure of the world. That which can be 
logically represented in the language is a possible state of affairs in the world. The logical 
necessity of propositions determines the states of affairs in the world. 


Language Game: Language game theory is expressed in the Investigations. The language game 
theory moves from the foundations of logic to the nature of the world. The shift therefore is 
from the limited understanding of language, language of the natural sciences to the language of 
wider forms of life. It is no longer one view of language rather languages within the language. A 
sentence / proposition does presuppose a ‘language game’, but a language game will be only a 
small segment of the whole of language. It is the use, employment of particular word in the 
given language game gives rise to meaning. The language game theory therefore, is the 
understanding that the language is determined by rules which are particular to the form-of-life. 


Paradigm: It has been used by Kuhn in two senses. First of all it stands for ‘the entire 
constellation of beliefs, values, techniques and so on shared by the members of a given 
community’. On the other hand, paradigm denotes one sort of element in that constellation, the 
concrete puzzle-solutions which, employed as models or examples, can replace explicit rules as a 
basis for the solution of the remaining puzzles of normal science. 
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3.0. OBJECTIVES 


The aim of this unit is to familiarize the student with the trends in the language philosophy, specially after the great 
linguistic turn, which shifted the focus of philosophy to the language. The unit also familiarizes the student the with 
the epistemological justification with regard to the propositions which is the main contribution to the understanding 
which comes as a unique contribution after the linguistic turn. 


3.1. INTRODUCTION 


In the philosophical attempt to understand the world, man and the transcendent, there are various attempts to answer 
the fundamental questions. The history of philosophy shows the evidence that there are shifts in understanding the 
reality from various perspectives. It was from speculation through reason, to analysis of knowledge that the 
philosophy has grown into. On the way, it has accommodated various insights from various sciences in its attempt to 
understand the world. However, one of the drastic shifts in understanding the reality is through the focus on 
language. It can be traced to the long history but evidently, it became prominent during the 19" and 20" centuries. 
This major shift we are going to discuss is the linguistic turn in understanding the reality. 


Every philosophy, metaphysics has its own epistemological outlook and a world view. It is based on this the 
philosophical body of knowledge has grown. The laying bare of the presuppositions behind a particular 
philosophical way of looking makes philosophical problems clear and helps in searching for the better answers. In 
this process the older answers seem to be opinions and newer answers are sought to replace the opinions. One of the 
shifts in finding a new answer to the ever new problems of philosophy is recourse to the language in which any 
philosophical problems are formulated. Therefore, the linguistic turn in philosophy refers to the analysis of language 
as the potential for providing answers to the philosophical problems. Generally, this turn has parted into two 
different ways in answering philosophical problems. One of the ways is the ideal language philosophy and the other 
as the ordinary language philosophy. 


3.2. MAJOR FACTORS OF LINGUISTIC TURN 


The linguistic turn in philosophy aims at arriving at truth through the analysis of language. Initially, the language 
philosophy school was anti-metaphysical in its outlook. It is influenced by the Logical Positivism of the Vienna 
Circle and their scientific bent on verification. Another important presupposition in linguistic philosophy is the shift 
of discussion from reality to that which describes the reality, namely the language. Language philosophy assumes 
that the language reflects the reality. Hence, the language is the efficient tool to know, to understand the reality 
through its description and through the analysis of its logical syntax. Hence, the linguistic turn aims at describing the 
world by describing a suitable language. Language is a method according to this school of philosophy. 


3.3. HISTORICAL SURVEY/ IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS 


Linguistic turn in philosophy did not occur within one day. It was a longer reflection and growth in fields such as 
phenomenology, existentialism, logic etc. gave rise to linguistic turn. The growth of science and the scientific world 
view in some way helped in developing a turn towards language analysis. While science claimed that it claimed 
particular truths, philosophy was trying to give the most general truths about the world and reality, a universal 
picture of the world, a general world view, a synopsis wherein all other truths could be held together. However, 
previously the philosophers who were arriving at this kind of truth were distinct from each other and hence there 
was not one view of the world but several. How to account for such variety and multiplicity of views where in there 
are contradicting views from one another? In the history of the development of ideas, the linguistic turn is a 
profound one. However, two major trends have contributed in arriving at this turn. They can be categorized as 
development from Frege and Meingong who were belonging to the philosophical traditions in Germany and the 
other is from the English speaking traditions specially of Moore and Russell and Wittgenstein. 


The contributions of the philosophers form the German speaking philosophers specially of Frege are important here. 
First of all, Frege held that the notion that the structure of a thought must be reflected in the structure of sentence 
expressing it and not mere encoding it. It meant that without reference to the linguistic expression, thought structure 
cannot be studied because every thought is mediated by language. Therefore, the understanding came about as the 
thought is grasped in grasping the semantic properties of the sentence: to speak of the structure of the thought is to 
speak of the semantic interrelation of the parts of the sentence. Secondly, the notion of sense and reference played a 
significant role in determining the truth value of a sentence and the thought. Thirdly, Frege held that an expression 
simply has a sense which is objective and therefore human beings have access to thoughts only as expressed in 
language or symbolism. At one strand of philosophy of language, these thoughts of Frege contribute to the linguistic 
turn. 


At the other side, the Moorean emphasis on the common sense, Russell’s search of logical atoms and Wittgenstein’s 
emphasis on language game gave altogether twisted the philosophical direction and the philosophical questions. It is 
from here the emphasis falls on the language. The language philosophy turns to the analysis of language as the 
philosophical truth is expressed in language. The analysis of language here is the arriving at the meaning of the 
expression, the sense of it. Therefore, linguistic turn essentially presupposes a secondary reflection on language in 
which the world is expressed either truly or falsely. The expression therefore can represent the world through 
propositions which are either true or false. 


In this sense, language philosophy looks at philosophy as an activity of finding meaning. Through analysis, when 
the meanings are found, the problems of philosophy are dissolved. When a problem is understood it no longer 
remains a problem. Hence, the explication of the philosophical problem through language will lead to the 
disappearance misunderstandings which we usually call philosophical problems. Secondly, some problems will 
reappear as the problems of ordinary science and not philosophical ones. 


Analytics being one of the chief methods of philosophical enquiry we find that the history of the development of 
language analysis can be understood in four different phases. They are: Traditional analysis, analysis which leads to 
the construction of artificial languages, later Wittgensteinian analysis and Analysis of the Oxford school of language 
philosophers. Some of the important contributors to the linguistic turn and the philosophers of this school: Edmund 
Husserl, Martin Heidegger, G. E. Moore, Bertrand Russell, Rudolf Carnap, Gilbert Ryle, Gustav Bergmann, Norman 
Malcolm, Max Black, WVO Quine, Wittgenstein, Peter Geach, Donald Davidson, P F Strawson etc. 


Check your progress I 
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What is linguistic turn? 

What are the main streams which helped in development of the linguistic turn? 


Name a few contributors of the linguistic philosophy? 


3.4. RECONSTRUCTION OF METAPHYSICS 


One important point to note here is that mutual sharing has taken place between language schools of philosophy and 
the logical positivist school. At some points they agree and take inspiration from one another. However, there are 
essential differences. Language as such has been studied by philologists, aestheticians, psychologists, sociologists 
etc. but the type of study undertaken by the language school is unique because it tried to bring together the insights 
as general truths under the banner of the analysis of language. Certain presuppositions of the language school are 
necessary to understand the metaphysics they construct. The language school of philosophy considers that 
philosophical problems are not pseudo-problems but cannot be polarized into either phenomenology alone or 
formalism only. These problems are essentially linguistic. Secondly, the philosophical propositions are used, in the 
first place in the ordinary sense and secondly in their complexity in the technical sense. Therefore, in one sense, it 
uses common sense of the language and the other the complex ideal sense, with fixed meanings. Thirdly, language 
philosophy assumes that grammatical form may mislead in understanding the philosophical problems and therefore, 
technical symbolization can be used in the form of ideal language. Fourthly, language philosophy considers the 
syntax of language specially of ideal / formal language as the object of analysis which will lead to the proper 
meaning of expressions. (Syntax here deals with some properties of the signs and of the patterns in which these 
signs are arranged). Here, the syntax stands underneath the expressions and words of natural language. The elements 
of syntax language (can be called signs) need interpretations and they are defined in order to be arranged. Hence, the 
defining of the signs in the syntactic language in turn defines the undefined signs of the same language. When the 
words and expressions stand for such signs they give rise to meaning. 


On these notions we can understand how the language school reconstructs the metaphysics. First of all, the 
differences of views on philosophical problems are no longer are considered incompatible but are considered to have 
a commonsense core. This solves the problem of understanding the reality as diverse, unified etc. by the analysis of 
language. The second reconstruction is regarding the notion of truth. The language school analyses the certainty, 
synthetic and analytic truths. The notion of certainty can be applied to the synthetic truths wherein the certainty 
becomes absolute regarding the objects in the world, with regard to its content. However, the notion of certainty 
with regard to analytic truths may not give any certainty about the contents of the world. It only works within the 
framework of logical language. Understanding these independently of each other blurs the understanding of 
certainty. 


Abstract entities like relations, properties, classes, numbers, propositions etc. are problematic issues in the language 
when they are looked from the empirical point of view. However, language philosophy discusses them within the 
linguistic framework by dividing them into two categories such as internal questions within the framework and 
entities as whole as external questions. Based upon the language framework such as logical framework and factual 
framework, the questions of these abstract entities can be dealt with. Factual framework depends much on the 
empirical standpoint while the former stands for the logical analysis of a language. The reality of the internal 
questions stands out as empirical reality, having a framework of ‘thing-language’. While the external question are 
answered from different points of view such as realism, idealism etc. because they are raised from the point of view 
of theoretical framework. 


3.5. TWO SCHOOLS: 


Ordinary Langauge Philosophy Of G. E. Moore 

G. E. Moore is the chief proponent of ordinary language philosophy. Moore’s philosophy bases 
itself on the commonsense view and ordinary language. Common sense view of the world and 
the ordinary language are closely connected in the ordinary language philosophy of Moore. The 
epistemology based on the empiricism is hall mark of ordinary language philosophy. Therefore, 
empirical statements do have a certainty of themselves. Moorean concept of certainty, 
knowledge and language emerge form his understanding of the sense-data theory. Idealism had 
emphasised on the role of mind to such a great extent that, what mind perceives, namely the 


material object / reality, was reduced to mental phenomena, a thought or idea. Moore held that in 
any case it is through sensation and perception that we form the ideas in our minds; it is not our 
ideas which form the objects. Thus, there exists some sort of reality outside, beyond our mind. 
This reality is the content of our experience. It is through the senses that we know the material 
objects, and on this all other means of knowledge are based. Thus, in our experience of objects 
we apprehend something which is there and not an idea. This content of our experience is known 
as sense-data. 


Moore succeeds in establishing the existence of material objects. However, he encounters the problem, that “in our 
direct apprehension, we directly apprehend certain sense-data and at the same time something other than sense 
data.” This something ‘other than sense data’ is known through the propositions, which are new class of facts in the 
universe. Moore classifies material entities into two. His classification is based on the knowledge of the material 
entities. Knowledge of material entities is derived through the propositions. What he means by proposition is, ‘a 
proposition is the sort of thing which is commonly expressed by a whole sentence.’ 

For Moore, proposition doesn’t mean collection of words, rather a sort of thing which these collections of words 
express, ...’ mean’. Analysing the example of twice two are four and twice four are eight, in both cases, what is 
apprehended (Four, eight) or the ‘meaning’ is proposition. Moore concludes that a proposition has an act of 
apprehension and what is apprehended is proposition. The notion of logical certainty doesn’t apply to the empirical 
statements. According to this school, the falsity comes to surface when expressions contradict the empirical facts or 
when wrong language is used to describe the empirical facts. However, an ordinary expression is an expression 
which would be used to describe non-contradictory situation, a certain sort of situation. At the same time an ordinary 
expression also can construct a contradictory situation. 

Ideal Language Philosophy Of Bertrand Russell 

Focus being different to different thinkers in this school, ideal language assumes that the properties of language may 
help in understanding the structure of the world. The linguistic approach to metaphysics being an enquiry, it 
understands the relation between the language and world. Each of the facts of which the world is composed has a 
certain ontological structure. In order for a given sentence to assert a particular fact, the sentence must have a logical 
structure which has something in common with the ontological structure of the fact. Hence, on the not unreasonable 
presumption that sentences are easier to investigate than the facts they assert, the royal road to metaphysical 
knowledge consists of investigating the structures of the sentences. For a study of grammar will yield us knowledge 
of that part of the ontological structure of the world, which is common to facts, on the one hand, and sentences 
asserting those facts, on the other. However, natural language and its grammar have many accidental features and it 
can assert by several sentences and in diverse structures. Therefore, the natural language leads to ambiguity of 
perplexity in its expression, and hence, to gain metaphysical knowledge through investigating language one must 
first construct an ‘ideal’ or ‘logically perfect’ language to investigate. Logical syntax is the requirement of the ideal 
language in order to represent the world. In some sense, therefore, we can say that an imperfect language will have a 
misleading structure which will render unsound any inferences drawn from its structure to the structure of the world. 


Russell’s theory of descriptions and his search for the ultimate constituents of the world need a mention here. The 
theory of descriptions ascribes a shadowy mode of participation and existence of the abstract and imaginative 
entities. Not adhering to any disputable epistemology, this theory of descriptions stands as a method of logical 
translation. In some sense it can be interpreted as a contribution to the reform of common syntax, improvement of 
the vocabulary of ordinary language is provided through theory of descriptions rather than a doctrine of logical 
construction theory of language. 


The relationship between the logical constructions of language (ideal) and the non-logicality of the material words 
are based on the epistemological principle of the reducibility of knowledge to acquaintance. Therefore, the sentences 
of natural language are already a translation when it consists entirely of ‘logically proper names’ for they are the 
ultimate constituents of the world. The sentences therefore are in some sense are pictorial sentences. The logically 
proper names, the ultimate constituents of the world are those with which we can be acquainted. Though this view 
has its own defects, the theory of descriptions through the recognition of ultimate constituents of the world (sense- 
data) with which we are acquainted sheds its light on ideal language in which the defects of the ordinary language 
are removed. The ideal language therefore is a construction which removes the defects of the ordinary language 
using the symbols which are logically proper names denoting objects of acquaintance. 


(The contributions of Wittgenstein cannot be ignored here. He has been dealt in the previous unit we don’t have a 
detailed discussion here.) 


Check Your Progress II 
Use the space provided for your answer 


What is the metaphysics of linguistic philosophy? 


Which are the two schools of linguistic analysis? 


Mention Russell’s’ contributions. 


3.6. IMPACT ON PHILOSOPHY / EPISTEMOLOGY 


The linguistic turn through its analysis has brought out some solution to the metaphysical problems, epistemological 
problems, and also has blurred some other problems too. In the first place, the impact can be noticed that the 
ordinary language is taken seriously to find out do our scientific, philosophical problems stated in them are really the 
problems of language or the problems of reality. Secondly, the language is understood not merely as a grammatical 
construct rather having a logical structure. Language therefore falls under the domain of logic. The epistemological 
plane too has been influenced by the linguistic tum. The epistemology of linguistic school has its basis on two 
fundamental views of empiricism and idealism. While the ordinary language philosophy has the foundation of 
empiricism, the later developments from Russell to Wittgenstein have their foundations in idealism to a very great 
extent. It is the later school which became prominent in its analysis of language strongly being influenced by the 
logical positivism of Vienna Circle. The usually considered ontology and the picture of reality is perceived through 
the linguistic lenses after the linguistic turn. The language itself is considered as a category and has commonality 
with the structure of the world. And therefore, there is a direct relationship with the world and language. The inner 
structure of language through the notion of proposition gets more attention as the propositional structure can be 
analysed through the logical tools and symbols, forming an ideal language. 


3.7. EPISTEMIC JUSTIFICATION 


Epistemology in the recent times has shifted its focus from discussing the traditional questions of knowledge to the 
deeper areas of perception in relation to beliefs. Epistemology is the study of knowledge and the justification of 
belief. It tries to answer the questions such as ‘which beliefs are justified and which are not? What is the difference 
between knowing and having a true belief? What is the relation between seeing and knowing?’ etc. In this regard 
positions are taken as realism, idealism and others towards knowledge and the stands points of different schools 
pose further problems in the field of epistemology. 


Knowledge And Its Relation To Justified True Belief 

Knowledge arises in experience, reflection, and develops through inference. It has a distinctive structure and 
content. Knowledge can be knowledge of the objects which are external to us. Much of the sense-data theories and 
realistic theories deal with this view of epistemology. However, the knowledge is not merely of the external objects. 
Knowledge also can be of different kinds. It also includes the mental states, imaginations, mathematics etc. The 
content of knowledge becomes beliefs, propositions, which are believed to be true. Such knowledge certainly 
depends on the perception but is beyond perception like knowledge through memory, reflection on abstract matters 
etc. Therefore, the justification of belief as content of the knowledge is must. It needs some footing to hold it to be 
true. In this sense, a justified true belief needs to be grounded on some source which is considered as true. It usually 
finds itself grounded on causal, justificational and epistemic grounds. A belief is grounded on causal ground because 


an experience underlies the belief, it is grounded on justification because some elements of our beliefs are related to 
such experience and epistemically justified because the knowledge constitutes the belief we hold in virtue of our 
experience. 


What Is Justification? 

Not all knowledge is justified true belief but all knowledge is at least justified true belief. The natural knowledge 
which strongly has its foundation on the sense experience doesn’t need to be justified by any other kind. However, 
the propositional knowledge does need justification. The knowledge about the world, in its relation to truth has its 
basis in the world. However, the justification is related to the process inside the mind. Therefore, that which is not 
visible, the propositional knowledge needs to be justified for the sake of communication of knowledge. 

Justification is essentially connected with the truth. Whether it is a propositional belief or empirical belief, both are 
connected with truth. Knowledge arises from the same sources as justification: the internal states and processes that 
justify our beliefs also connect our beliefs with external facts in virtue of which those beliefs are true. 

The relationship between the knowledge and belief is closely connected. When the belief is not based on direct 
knowledge and is dependent upon indirect knowledge, the foundation of such belief needs to be closely looked into. 
In the long epistemic chain, the belief that constitutes knowledge might have been derived from some knowledge. 
In this sense, the epistemic chain may lead to infinite regress without anchoring anywhere giving any strong 
foundation for knowledge or it might turn out to be circular. Sometimes such epistemic chain might end in no 
knowledge while at times it may end with a belief that constitutes the direct knowledge. 

In this connection, the epistemic justification is concerned about reaching to the direct knowledge which justifies the 
belief without being circular. It reaches to one of the direct or non-inferential source of knowledge like perception, 
memory, introspection or reason. When we say reason, it can be valid inferences. The last resort where the directly 
justified belief appears, that belief can be called as the foundational belief from which there is no further regress. 


Theories Of Epistemic Justification 

Epistemic justification is a normative notion. It is regarding the belief which leads to knowledge. The norms which 
govern the beliefs: rules describing the circumstances under which it is epistemically permissible to hold beliefs are 
called epistemic norms. Epistemic condition is necessary condition for knowledge. In other words, epistemic 
justification in some way hits at the foundations of knowledge or source of knowledge. In this regard, epistemic 
theories can be categorized as, 1. Doxastic theories which include foundation theories and coherence theroies and 2. 
Non-doxastic theories which include internalism and externalism, which also have its subcategories like reliabilism 
and probabilism. 


3.8. LINGUISTIC TURN AND EPISTEMIC JUSTIFICATION 


At this juncture, we can deduce and bring in the unique contribution upon which the language philosophy was built; 
namely the proposition. It is worth noting, how do we justify the proposition, which is according to the language 
philosophy is the irreducible thing. Views may differ here based on the schools of thought; however, it is worth 
noting that all the schools are unanimous on propositions. Going a step further we can say that, the proposition too is 
the possible object of belief. In this sense, the justification of proposition will lead to the understanding that 
epistemic justification of proposition will yield to the clarity of the knowledge of the world. According to the 
language philosophy, the language depicts the structure of the world through the propositions. Hence, if the 
propositions are epistemically justified then the belief which leads to knowledge is justified. 


The Problematic 

Epistemic justification of propositions leads us to the basic issue of any justification namely, how the components of 
the proposition are justified. Names in Wittgenstenian analysis, logical atoms in Russell, and sense-data in Moore 
are the objects which are the fundamental components of any proposition. In this regard, how do we justify them? 
Epistemically it goes directly to perception as a source of knowledge. However, perception has its own limitation 
and has its basis in empiricism, which has its own inbuilt drawbacks. Therefore, it is worth noting the difficulty in 
justifying the propositions which have been the bedrock of linguistic philosophy. 

This also throws light on the epistemology they hold, namely, logical empiricism, idealism etc., for which the 
justification often turns out to be circular. 


Check your Progress ITI 


Use the space provided for your answer 


What is epistemic justification? 


Why epistemic justification is important in the language philosophy? 


What is the problematic of language philosophy? 


3.9. LET US SUM UP 


Epistemic justification of propositions will help us to determine the aspect of philosophical truth present in the 
linguistic analysis. The claims after the linguistic turn through the language philosophy will enable us to understand 
them in their relation to epistemology. We can ascertain their validity and the claim of knowing the world better can 
be critically looked at. 


3.10. KEY WORDS 


Epistemic justification: It is concerned about reaching to the direct knowledge which justifies the belief without 
being circular. It reaches to one of the direct or non-inferential source of knowledge like perception, memory, 
introspection or reason. 


linguistic turn: In the history of the development of ideas, the linguistic turn is a profound one. However, two 
major trends have contributed in arriving at this turn. They can be categorized as development from Frege and 
Meingong who were belonging to the philosophical traditions in Germany and the other is from the English 
speaking traditions specially of Moore and Russell and Wittgenstein. 
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4.0. OBJECTIVES 


The objective of this unit is to familiarize the student regarding the hermeneutical growth in the Indian tradition. It is 
not a detailed exposition, however, the student is required to familiarize with the various schools of Indian thought 
who adapt different ways of interpreting their philosophies and world views. The student is required to have general 
framework of Indian philosophy that the notions presented become familiar to him. 


4.1. INTRODUCTION 


The diversity of Indian continent is not only limited to languages, religions, cultures but also to the philosophies too. 
Diversity in philosophic heritage can be attributed to the creative interpretations and re-interpretations of the 
classical Indian texts. A basic understanding of the various philosophical schools, both heterodox and orthodox, the 
literary genre of each tradition, religious outlook and spirit of Indian culture as a whole with its complexity will 
enable us to have some glimpse of the depth of Indian understanding of interpretation. An important point to note is 
that, there is an exchange of the wealth of knowledge between different schools, the basis of which is found in the 
use of different grammatical tools, rules of interpretation, made use by different authors to expose their own 
philosophical views. Therefore, the Vedangas which are the ancillary sciences which help for Vedic interpretations 
do play an important role in the hermeneutic trend in India. Starting from the Vedas, we can trace the hermeneutic 
development during different periods. They can be classified as, Vedic Period, Epic / Purana Period, Sutra period. 


4.2. VEDIC INTERPRETATION 


Vedas are at the basis of the Vedic culture which has its own tradition. Along the way, the Rg, Yajur, Sama and 
Atharva Vedas had influence on overall culture and society of India. Containing the divine revelation and are called 
Apaurusheya, they have been the chief texts of interpretation. Reaching its climax, the Vedic period, had developed 
a system of ritualism, acute sensitiveness for language and grammar, resulting in a very complex world-view. Since 
the Vedic texts contained in them the fundamental questions and orientation of human life, they have been 
interpreted differently based on different approaches to life. This had led to the emergence of Darshanas, specially 
Astika systems, who owe their allegiance to the Vedic authority. 


After the Vedic period, we find the Epic period, where two important epics were compiled; Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. They are alive till today as they have been reassessed and reviewed to the changing contexts. At the 
end of this period we find the compilations in the form of Sutras / Aphorisms. It is through the Sutras all the 
traditional knowledge has been handed down till the present day. Hence, there arose a methodology which 
interpreted the Sutras. For the Sutras literally meant thread, yarn or string, that runs through and holds together 
different ideas and links up diverse interpretations within one tradition. They are the cues, the seminal ideas, often 
expressed in concise and cryptic ways. Sutras thus are characterized by, 

a. framed as to contain the least number of letters, 

b. to be constructed in such a way as to avoid ambiguity and doubt, 

c. are impregnated with the meanings, 


d. have widest applications, 

e. are free from all defects and are reasonable at the same time. 

Sutras needed deeper explanations, which gradually led to the development of Vedangas. They helped in the Vedic 
interpretation. They are, Nirukta (etymology), Vyakarana (grammar), Siksa (phonetics), Chandas (metrical science), 
Jyotisa (astronomy) and Kalpa (science / art of rituals). The commentaries which were developed using these 
Vedangas are known as Bhasyas. Bhasyas are commentaries on Sutras. However, the further commentaries were 
developed on the Bhasyas too. They are known as Vartika, followed by Vyakhyanas, Tikas and Vrtti or Tippani, 
which can be considered as short notes. For a beginner to enter into any school of thought there are manuals which 
are known as prakarana grantha. 


Schools Of Vedic Interpretation 
Over the centuries the Vedas have been interpreted differently by different schools that focused on one aspect of 
Vedas. Some of the traditional schools of Vedic interpretation are: 

1. Yajnika School / Ritualistic interpretation. The chief propounder of this school is Sayanacharya. 

2. Aitihasikas / Historical interpretation. This school looks at the Vedic texts as historical happenings. 

3. Vaiyakaranas / Grammarians. This school interprets Vedic text as authoritative texts for Grammar. 

4. Nairukta / Etymology school. This school is propounded by Yaska, which uses root meanings to find the 

meaning of Vedic texts. 

5. Parivrajakas / Mystical interpretation. This school interprets Vedas as mystical expressions. 
Some of the traditional Indian interpreters are Sayanacarya, Skandaswamy, Bhattabhaskara, Mahidhara, Madhva, 
and in the modern times Dayananda Saraswati, R.M.Roy, Bala Gangadhar Tilak, Radhakrishnan, Aurobindo, 
Coomaraswamy etc. Even Western scholars have contributed immensly to the interpretation of Vedas. They are 
Roth, H.H. Wilson, Max Muller, R.T.H. Griffith, Maurice Bloomfield, Able Bergaigne, Raymundo Pannikkar etc. 


Principles Of Vedic Interpretation 

Vedic interpretaion requires the resourcefulness of the interpreter because the Vedic Sanskrit is different than the 
classical Sanskrit. An awareness of metaphors, similies, world view, mythology, knowledge of rituals is needed to 
interpret vedas. The knowledge of Metre, Padapatha and Samhitapatha too is needed to interpret Vedas. 

The focus on Articulation / Sisksa (accent, time factor and nasalisation of sounds) needed to be taken into 
consideration. The etymologies in Vedas have their own rules to derive the meanings. They are such as, regular 
words should be derived in a regular way, comparison can be made use and through meaning-considerations 
etymologies can be derived. The knowledge of various phonetic phenomena such as metathesis, syncope, haplology, 
and anaptyxis too is needed for Vedic interpretation. 


4.3. INDIAN THEORIES OF MEANING 


Language is not merely what is articulated, rather it has an inner nature which is the word-essence, known as the 
Sabda-Brahman, which is beginnigless and endless. This Sabda-Brahman is conscious in all living beings through 
vibration in two ways: Nama (Name) and Rupa (form). In this regard the Vak / speech is understood at four levels in 
relation to the understanding of the centers of energy. The four levels are, 

1. Para vak (Transcendent speech) at the Muladhara Cakra 

2. Pasyanti Vak (Subtle speech) at the Svadhistana Cakra 

3. Madhyama Vak (Inner Speech) at the Anahata Cakra 

4. Vaikhari Vak (Manifest Speech) at the Visuddha Cakra 


Sphota Theory 

Sphota theory is propounded mainly by the Grammarians (Vyakarana Darsana). The origin of this theory is 
attributed to Spotayana Rsi by different authors. The word Sphota etymologically derived from the root Sphut which 
means to open, to unfurl, to develop. The same Vyakaran Darsana describes Sphota as the eternal word-symbol 
which is different from letters, manifested by letters, and indicative of meaning. The Sphota is different from Dhvani 
(sound). Bhartrhari, Nagesa Bhatta and Vedantins etc. have discussed on Sphota elaborately. 

Sphota theory holds detailed analysis of letter, word and sentence. 


Basic Unit Of Language: Analysis Of Letter, Word And Sentence 
There are different views on the basic unit of language. While Mimamsakas hold that it is the letter (varna), 
Naiyayikas hold it as word (pada), Vaiyakaranas hold it as sentence (Vakya). 


Mimamsakas hold that the letters are the ultimate units of language. It is the combination of letters that constitutes a 
word and it is a combination of words that constitutes a sentence. Word or sentences have no independent entity 
apart from letters. They hold that individual letters are partless and indivisible; there is no potency of generating 
Sphota without letters. It is the letters who bear the meaning. Kumarila Bhatta expanded this view. 


The Naiyayikas hold view that it is the word which is the real unit of language. They refute Varnavadins arguing 
that letters taken separately do not convey any meaning and all combination of letters are not meaningful. The 
potency of generating a sense lies in the terms as like when a word is made of some root, affix, case etc. The 
denotative capacity lies in the words alone. 


The Vaiyakaranas hold that the real unit of language is a sentence. This view has been expounded chiefly by 
Bhartrhari in his Vakyapadiyam. The sentence is the fundamental unit of language because dividing it into letters 
and words is only an artificial approach for as a judgment, sentence is one integral whole which is really indivisible. 


Analysis Of Word: Conditions For Words 

In a wider sense Sabda is understood as sound (Dhvani ) which is perceived by the auditory sense organ, in a 
restricted sense it is understood as a spoken word signifying something, and still more refined sense refers to 
testimony. Words are divided further into two types, Varnatmaka (articulate; further divided into Sarthaka or 
meaningful and Nirarthaka or meaningless) and Dhvanyatmaka (inarticulate). A word is that which is capable of 
meaning. The potency of a word to denote something is called vrtti i.e., the relation between word and meaning 
which gives rise to verbal cognition. This potency of a word is of two kinds namely, Sakti (abhidha) and Laksana. 
The Rasa schools add another kind namely Vyanjana as vrtti. 

With regard to the meaning of the word and reference, it is generally held that word refers to Vyakti, akrti, and Jati, 
with the grammatical nuances. With regard to the derivation of the meaning of words, four kinds of Saktis are 
recognised. Classification of word is done based on this Sakti. 

A sentence is a combination of words with a mutual relation among the concepts. 
Therefore, any collection of words doesn’t become a sentence. There are certain conditions 
which have to be fulfilled in order that it becomes a meaningful sentence. These conditions 


Analysis Of A Sentence 


are 

1. Akanksa (Expectancy): a word by itself may not convey the full meaning in a sentence. It needs other 
words in-order to convey the meaning. This mutual expectancy of one word to another is known as 
akanksa. 

2. Asatti or Sannidhi (justapostion): the meaning of words in a sentence can be understood only if they are co- 
uttered (sahoccarita). The co-utterance of words is known by the name of asatti or sannidhi. 

3. Yogyata (fitness / concord of words): the words in a sentence should be mutually compatible. They should 
be fit enough to be combined together. 

4. Tatparya (intention of the speaker): the knowledge of the speakers’ intention becomes more particularly 
necessary in the case of an equivocal expression and can be determinant with the help of various factors 
which determine the meaning of the words. 


In the Indian hermeneutical tradition it is also discussed as how does the different words put together give rise to 
meaning. There is a synthesis of concepts. To answer this as how does the synthesis takes place, two theories have 
been put forward and are discussed in the wider circles. They are : 


Abhitanvaya Theory 

This theory is propounded by the Mimamsa School, Kumarilla Bhatta, Bhatta School. According to this theory, all 
words convey their meaning separately. The different words become related together by a synthetic construction 
(samsarga maryada). This takes place in accordance with the akanksa, asatti, yogyata, and tatparya. Thus meaning 
of the sentence arises from a synthesis (anvaya) of the words. Meaning is the concatenation of the individual items 
expressed by words. The individual words have in themselves meanings which can be comprehended separately. On 
hearing a sentence, we have first an understanding of the separate meanings of the words one after the other; then we 
put together these meanings according to the akanksa, yogyata, and sannidhi, and we arrive at the meaning of the 
sentence. Unlike the words, the sentence does not have its own independent meaning. Based on the psychological 
analysis of the process of learning a language, the meaning of a word is learnt by observing the use of words in 
actual contexts of situations. The meaning is recollected in similar situations. This view was held by Prabhakara and 


Cidananda. But some others like, Parthasarathimisra, hold that the meaning of a word is conveyed by the primary 
significative potency of the word. The meaning is conveyed directly and not by reminder of former experiences. 


Anvitabhidhana Theory 

According to the Anvitabhidanavada, propounded by Prabhakara (Guru School), words in a sentence are synthesis 
of concepts. According to this theory, the words expressed are already related together and they collectively 
generate the meaning in an automatic way. It is not the case that the words are said first and the synthesis is made 
later on. Words are real and actual constituents of language and have definite meaning of their own, but the purpose 
of the words is to serve as part of the sentence. Unrelated words are only abstraction. Thus, both the individual 
word-meanings and their mutual relation are conveyed by the words themselves. The anvitabhidhana theory of 
sentence states that the sentence has a unitary meaning of its own; the constituent words possess meaning only as 
they are related to this unitary sentence meaning. In the language learning of the children, the Guru School holds 
that a sentence and behaviour produced out of it makes the children to learn the meanings of the sentences and act 
accordingly. Different schools of philosophy have responded differently to the question of the meaning of a 
sentence, largely depending on the metaphysical outlook they had and the aim they wanted to achieve against the 
rival schools. This theory of sentence meaning has been strongly criticized by the Bhatta School. Later on the views 
on both these theories are synthesized by Mukulabhatta into a combination called theory of Samuccaya for both 
these theories contain only the partial truth. 


Check your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 
What are the principles of Vedic interpretation?\ 


What are the conditions of a sentence? 


What is Anvitabhidhana Theory? 


4.4. ANALYSIS OF RHETORIC LANGUAGE 


Rhetoricians identify threefold vrttis in words. They are Abhidha (Primary potency of a word), Laksana (Secondary 
potency), and Vyanjana (Tertiary potency). These three vrttis produce three types of meanings. They are Vacyartha 
(Literary meaning), Laksyartha (Figurative meaning) and Vyangyartha (implied meaning). 


Abhidha / Vacyartha (Literary meaning): 
Vacyartha is the chief meaning or the fixed dictionary meaning. It is also known as mukyartha, abhidartha, 
sakyartha etc. 


Laksyartha / Laksana (Figurative meaning): 

When the chief meaning is hampered or obstructed in some way, it gives rise to the Laksana or the secondary 
meaning. It is some syntactical incompatibility or a hindrance to the intended meaning that necessitates Laksana. 
Laksyartha can take place when there is any obstruction to the primary meaning and also when substitution of 
another meaning is associated with the primary meaning. Sometimes convention or purpose necessitates Laksana. 
Differences are found in the classification of Laksana. But popularly accepted one is the threefold classification: 
Jahat Laksana, Ajahat Laksana and Jahatajahat Laksana. 


Vyangyartha / Vyanjana (Implied meaning): 

Vyanjana is that capacity of suggestiveness of implication which differs both from abidha and Laksana. The rhetoric 
school recognises two types of Vyanjanas, namely Sabdi vyanjana and Arthi vyanjana. The vyanjana is called sabdi 
vyanjana if the implication arises from some specific word. However, it can mean so if it depends on the primary 
meaning of the word (abhidamula) or it can also depend on the secondary meaning (Laksanamula). Vyanjana is 
called arthi vyanajana if the implication arises from the meaning of the sentence as a whole and not from any 


specific word. For E.g.: the sun has set. It also depends on the nature of the speaker, nature of the bearer, the 
proximity of some other sentence, the place, time, intonations, gesticulations of the speaker etc. 


Some Views on Poetic language 

The poetic language too has been identified in the field of hermeneutics. Understanding them gives much wider light 
on the interpretation of text and the plays, their metaphysical outlook and how they have been employed in various 
ways. Some of the important questions that are dealt in these schools are: what constitutes the essence of poetry, 
what are its main elements, what are the characteristics of poetic language etc. These questions are discussed under 
the 6 schools of poetics. 

1. The Rasa School : According to this school of thought the essence of poetry lies in Rasa. Bharata muni analyses 
three factors involved in the Rasa as Vibhava, anubhava, and vyabhicari bhava. Of the nine Rasas, the Sringara 
Rasa which pervades the most of the poetical literature. 

2. The Riti School: According to this school of thought the soul of poetry is riti. Vamana Acarya is the chief 
propounder of this school. Riti means a specialised form of composition. 

3. The Vakrokti School: According to this school, the essential feature of poetic expression is vakrokti. Kuntaka 
Acarya is the chief exponent of this school. Vakrokti, according to him is that kind of artistic expression which 
suggests something in an ingenious way. E.g.: Can a leopard change its spots? 

4. The Dhvani School: This school of poetry considers Dhvani as the soul of poetry. Ananda Vardhana, the author 
of Dhvanyaloka is the chief propounder of this school. Dhvani according to this school is that in which the 
vyngyartha (implied meaning) far excells the vacyartha (literal meaning). The school propounds the idea that it is 
the aesthetic sensibility of the person, who enjoys the pleasures generated by the Dhvani . 

Classification of Dhvani is done under various heads. However, the threefold classification is considered as 
common. They are: a. Dhvani arising from the force of the word (sabda saktyuktha), b. Dhvani arising from the 
force of meaning (arthasaktyuktha) and c. Dhvani arising from the force of word and meaning (ubhayasaktyukttha). 


The Dhvani Theory 

Dhvani theory occupies a unique place in the rhetoric schools of Indian aesthetics. Grammarian school used this 
understanding of Dhvani in relation to phonemes, the uttered syllables. It was used by Bhartrhari to explain the 
language phenomenon where the literal meaning of the sentence is different from the intended sense. Dhvani 
literally means sound, tone, echo etc. but in the poetic schools it means evocation. Anandavardhana defines Dhvani 
as a specific arrangement of language wherein the primary meaning remains subordinate in order that the evoked 
significance shines prominently. The nature of Dhvani is explained in the metaphorical way like the charm of young 
woman (lavanya) which is much more than the sum of limbs, like soul to the body etc. Anandavardhmana, based on 
the nature of Dhvani divides it into three types, namely, Vastu Dhvani , Alamkara Dhvani , and Rasa Dhvani . 

It is important to note that Dhvani does differ from individual word meanings, Abhidha, or Laksana. It is much more 
than that. The evocativeness takes place not merely with the conditions of the word but is conditioned by factors 
such as the context, the relation between the speaker and the listener, the time, the place, the intonation etc. More 
than the author it is the reader who plays important role in the evocative meaning. The evocative meaning falls 
outside the realm of logical knowledge and therefore, it is Alaukika in the sense of appreciative realm. Dhvani in 
this sense brings together the experienced world of the author which lies beneath the text through the Dhvani to the 
experiencing world of the reader. Anandavardhamana futher states that the Dhvani is not limited to the language 
and its functions but goes beyond them to wider reality of gestures, music, etc. Dhvani theory therefore aims at 
bringing richer meaning to the text, delight to the reader (camatkara) and enables a process of discovery through 
sensitivity in perception by interpreting finer aspects of reality leading to newer perspectives. 

5. The Aucitya School: This school considers the aucitya (propriety or fitness) as the life of the poetry. Acarya 
Ksemendra is the chief exponent of this school. The Anaucitya or the impropriety or discord of one thing with 
another gives rise the the Rasabhanga or the breach of aesthetic joy. This school considers aucitya as the sustaining 
life force of poetry. 

6. The Alankara School: The alankara school of thought focuses on the decoration of language with the help of 
alankaras. Accordingly, poetry is ornamentation of expression. Alankaras embellish Rasa. There are two types of 
alankaras. They are, Sabdalankara (ornamental word) and arthalankara (ornamental meaning). 


4.5. HERMENEUTICS IN HETERODOX SCHOOLS 


Buddhist understanding of the language and its components differs from other orthodox schools of Indian thought. 
Keeping in mind the general framework of Buddhist metaphysics, specially the four noble truths, theory of 


dependent origination, eightfold path, meditation and the community / sangha, Ksanikavada, anatmavada etc. the 
Buddhist hermeneuticians argue along the line of their metaphysics in order to establish their proposed views. 
Therefore, their analysis of word, meaning, sentence, in general the language differs from other schools. In the first 
place, Buddhist exegesis / interpretation is derived from Abhidhamma, one of the Pitakas. Buddhist hermeneutics 
lists matrices / matrika; the digests or exegetical guides, which maintain orthodoxy and also provide patterns for 
exegetical coherence. Nirvana or enlightenment being the ultimate aim of Buddhism, interpretation and the practical 
application of Buddhist scriptures needs to be taken into consideration. 


Principles Of Buddhist Hermeneutics 

1. The four reliance or strategies for understanding a text (Pratisarana) 
According to Pratisarana sutra, there are four criteria of interpretations. They are: 
a. Relying on the teaching and not on the teacher 

b. Rely on the meaning and not the letter 

c. Rely on the definitive meaning and not the interpretable meaning 

d. Rely on (non-conceptual) wisdom and not on the (dualistic) cognition. 


2. The four types of intentional and metaphoric language 

There are several methods to understand the intentions of the texts. Abhipraya or contextual meanings are used for 
decoding the passage, while Abhisamdhi also is used in decoding the sacred text. The four kinds of intentions 
mentioned are 

1. Introductory hidden intention - where the meaning is relevant only for the beginner 

2. Metaphysical hidden intention — where the meaning is a statement on the nature of reality 

3. Therapeutic hidden meaning — where the meaning is realized by following the instructions in combating 
unhealthy actions or states of mind 

4. Metaphorical intention — where the meaning is not the literal meaning and often is paradoxical in character. 


There are other tow principles followed in the Buddhist hermeneutics. They are, 
3. Four modes of reasoning 
4. Use of analogies like dried ginger placed in medicinal powder, the canvas for painting, etc. 


Apohavada 

In the first place, the Buddhist logicians, hermeneutics consider that the essence of meaning is negative in character 
and that words have no direct reference to objective realities. They say it because for them words deal directly with 
the conceptual images, which are purely subjective constructions of the mind (vikalpas) and the connection is 
between the words and the mental images. Therefore, meaning of a word is a conceptual image (vikalpa). The 
essence of vikalpa is the negation of all its counter-correlates (anyapoha); which means the exclusion of all objects 
that are not the concepts. 


The Buddhists on this line deny the existence of a positive entity called the universal (samanya or jati). Ultimately 
only the svalaksana or a particular at a- point of time is the real. The existence of objective world is made up of 
succession of momentary particulars. These momentary particulars produce mutually different results, but since they 
produce same sensation they all appear as identical. Since the sameness is given importance and the relative 
differences are excluded, it gives rise to the same perception. The pratyaksa pramana for Buddhist logicians gives 
the unerring knowledge of the unique particular that is given directly to the senses. However, the name and the form 
is supplied by the mind which are cannot be included in the perception. Therefore, the perception is indeterminate 
for Buddhist hermeneutics. 


The conceptual image of a thing has no direct correspondence with the real external things which are mutually 
different. The apparent identity of the image is produced by the identical efficiency of things. However, these 
conceptual images bring about purposeful action in daily life. A word cannot signify a ‘unique particular’ since the 
‘particulars’ are momentary entities do not continue up to the time that conventional relation is apprehended. The 
universal is only an intellectual fiction without any reality. A word cannot denote a real positive thing because only 
the momentary particular (Svalaksana) is ultimately real. The meaning therefore, is a conceptual construction and 
not an objective fact. The word produces the purely subjective concept, which is negative in nature; excludes other 
concepts to make it distinct. Therefore, meaning of a word is the exclusion of everything other than the concept 
(anyapoha). This theory of Apohavada has been criticized by different schools on different grounds. The modified 


version of the same theory is found the works of Ratnakirti. He has attributed that the word consists of both the 
positive and negative meanings. It is important to note that, through this theory the Buddhist metaphysics of the 
unreality of universals is achieved. Later on Nyiyayikas have adopted the insights through their understanding on 
Vyapti. This is one of the contributions of defining meaning through negation. 


Jaina Interpretaion 

Jainism is another significant school of heterodox system. It arose as a protest movement against Hinduism. It 
differs from the other systems in its religiosity, metaphysics and epistemology. Its metaphysical view holds that 
reality is pluralistic, expresses itself in multiple forms. All assertions of this pluralistic reality cannot be one view 
rather are relative and probable. Reality for the Jainas is complex web of many-ness (Aneka) and manifoldness 
(anekanta). Therefore, there are different points of view. The Jaina view of reality depends on the two main pillars, 
namely, syadvada and anekantavada. The contribution of Jainas to the field of interpretation is significant one 
because they admitted the possibility of multiple interpretations. To the language and methods of interpretation their 
contribution is very less. However, it is important to note their understanding of language as expressive (vacaka) or 
suggestive (Jnapaka). They hold that meaning is primarily rooted in the nature of reality and becomes conveyed 
through this expressive / suggestive capacity of words. It is important to note that, Jaina view altogether corresponds 
with the modern hermeneutical developments. The appreciation for variety and emergence of meaning and 
interpretations is what stands out in the Jaina view. Secondly, it is significant to note that interpretation is not merely 
limited to language, epistemology but also to ontology. Through this there is a relativistic view which is more 
consistent with their ontological commitment in pluralism. 


Check your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1.What is Dhvani ? 


2. Explain Vyanjana. 


3. Explain Buddhist principles of hermeneutics. 


4.6. INTERPRETATION IN ORTHODOX SCHOOLS 


Two important schools which standout in the Indian hermeneutic tradition are the Vaiyakaranas and the 
Mimamsakas. The analysis of words, sentences etc. belong to mainly the Grammarian school, however, it is not 
exclusively its right. Always contributions from other systems of thought in the form of criticism, correction, and 
innovation have contributed to the growth and refinement of their views. 


The second important school in this regard is the Mimamsa School. The Mimamsakas are considered as a science of 
judicial interpretation of the sacrificial portion of Veda. Mimamsa School came in the context of Vedic texts, which 
were found to be contradictory. However, proper interpretations cleared the contradictions. Mimamasa in this regard 
is a science of interpretation or exegesis. It essentially differs from Kalpasutra and Nirukta, but has the 
characteristics of both. 


Mimamsa Procedure of Understanding 
Mimamsakas identify the five step procedure of understanding which is called Adhikarana. These are not absolute 
categories; there are differences of opinion regarding this. The five steps of adhikarana are the following: 
1. Visaya: the text or the passage is the subject of interpretation which is being capable of having two or 
meanings. 
2. Samsaya (Doubt): when there is doubt regarding the correct meaning of the text, it is known as samsaya. 


3. Purva-paksa: is stand taken with one of the meanings and testing how far it stands reasonable. 
4. Uttara-paksa: is the refutation of the purva-paksa or the suggested meaning. 
5. Nirnaya: is the establishment of the true meaning. 


Some of the conditions of understanding are found even in Uttara mimamsa. The conditions are: 1. The Beginning 
(upakrama), 2. The Conclusion (upasamhara), 3. The Repetition (Abhyasa), 4. Peculiarity (Apurvata), 5. The Object 
(Phalam), 6. The expectation or purpose (arthavada), 7. Suitableness (upapatti). 


The further discussion on the Adhikaranas and the principles of textual interpretation are known as Nyayas. These 
are primarily linguistic and grammatical tools which contribute to the enrichment of the meaning of the textual 
exegesis. In order to understand the rituals prescribed in the Vedas Mimamsas developed a systematic theory of 
Vakyabhodha. This helps in the clarification and correct understanding of the various rituals. It is to be noted that the 
social, religious of context of the time, specially sacrifice based social and religious milieu is taken into 
consideration. It is also worth noting that Mimamsakas make use of the Nyayas in their hermeneutical strategy like 
that of Kaka-taliya nyaya, kaka-dant-pariksa nyaya etc. 


The Mimamasa interpretation theory is based on some of the basic principles which will give the proper meaning of 
the Vedic sentences. These principles are of two types: a. principles that are primarily related to the interpretation of 
words and sentences; b. principles regarding the interpretation and application of sacrificial acts. 
In understanding the meaning of the word, the following rules need to be taken into consideration. They are: 
1. Meaning of words by current usage 
Aryan usage of a word need to be taken into consideration against the foreign usage of the same word 
Meaning of foreign words should be taken in their own sense 
A word is to be understood in the sense suitable for the act concerned 
If the literal interpretation of a word would make another word meaningless, the former should be 
interpreted in a qualified sense 
6. One word must not have several senses 
7. The peculiar feature of one leading object belonging to a class may give name to the whole class 
8. If the meaning of the word is vague, it must be identified and made definite by the following passages 
9. When a verb has more than one adjective used in the text, all these adjectives must be taken to refer to the 
same acting and nor to separate implied actions 
10. When a word is used in a text having the nature of general clause, the singular number of a word includes 
the plural and the masculine the other two genders 
11. A word occurring in an injunctive text / vidhi vakya should be understood in the number and gender which 
it grammatically bears in that text 
There are other rules too, which are grammatical in nature in understanding the text. Proceeding from this, 
Mimamsakas discuss the Rules for the sentences. They are broadly divided into four classes of rules as, 
a. Rules relating to determine syntactical units so far as the interpretation of injunctive text is concerned. 
b. Rules that relate to the construction of injunctive texts Vidhi vakyas and arthavada texts 
c. Those relating t the different clauses 
d. Those regarding the negation and conflicting texts. 


a PWN 


Elaboration of each of these principles is a tedious task. Therefore, the three general principles governing the 
construction of sentences can be mentioned here: the principle of ‘syntactical connection’ or Ekavakyatadhikarana, 
the principle of syntactical split or vakysbhedadhikarana and the principle of elliptical extension or 
anusangadhikarana. 


There are also general axioms of interpretation. They are: 

1. Sarthakya : Every word and sentence must have some meaning and purpose 

2. Laghava: when one rule or proposition would suffice, more must not be assumed 

3. Arthaikata : to a word or sentence occuring at one and te same place a double meaning should not be 
attached 

4. Gunapradhana : if a word or sentence which, on the face of it, purports or expresses a subordinate idea 
clashes with the principle of idea, the former must be adjusted to the latter or altogether disregarded 

5. Samanjasy : contradiction between words and sentences is not to be presumed if it is possible to reconcile 
them 


6. Vikalapa: when there is a real contradiction, any of the contradictiory matters may be adopted as option. 


Nyaya Interpretation 

Nyaya School agrees to most of its content to the grammarian school. However, Visayatavada and theory of abhava 
are its unique contributions to the field of hermeneutics. 

Visayatavada has its basic premise that knowledge is not empty but has content. It is not empty knowledge. The 
analysis of this knowledge through the universalisation leads to the understanding. The relation between the object 
and the knowledge possesser in its entirity with the universalisation is known as the visayatavada. 

Avacchedaka and avacchinna also need to be considered in this context. 

The theory of abhava (non-existence) is important in the Navya-nyaya analysis. It forms as an independent category 
in their metaphysics. Abhava is that cognition which depends on the cognition of its counter-positive. This theory 
has much similarity with the Buddhist apohavada. The three main components of the abhava are; a. Prati-yoga — that 
which is absent or the counter positive, b. Anuyogi — the locus or the substratum where the abhava is, c. 
Pratiyogisambandha — the relation of counter positive to the thing. 


Check your Progress 3 
a. Use the space provided for your answer 


b. Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the role of Mimamsa in Indian hermeneutics? 


2. What are the three Mimamsa rules of sentence construction? 


3. What is Visayatavada? 


4.7. LET US SUM UP 

Sufficient attention was given to the classical texts and proper methods were developed and to that matter one of the 
schools of Philosophy namely Mimamsa laboured extremely to develop a proper methodology of exegesis of Vedas. 
Contributions of grammarians, the Logic school namely Nyaya etc are note worthy. The general metaphysical 
approach towards language and its role in human life, leading to action brings out the truth that Indian hermeneutics 
based themselves on a sonic theology which governed different aspects of their lives. Ultimately, the analysis and 
interpretation of text is the interpretation of life itself, for text and sound are the un-detachable parts of human life. 


4.8. KEY WORDS 


Akanksa (Expectancy): a word by itself may not convey the full meaning in a sentence. It needs other words in- 
order to convey the meaning. This mutual expectancy of one word to another is known as akanksa. 


Asatti or Sannidhi (juxtaposition): the meaning of words in a sentence can be understood only if they are co-uttered 
(sahoccarita). The co-utterance of words is known by the name of asatti or sannidhi. 
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Yogyata (fitness / concord of words): the words in a sentence should be mutually compatible. They should be fit 
enough to be combined together. 


Tatparya (intention of the speaker): the knowledge of the speakers’ intention becomes more particularly necessary 
in the case of an equivocal expression and can be determinant with the help of various factors which determine the 
meaning of the words. 


Dhvani : Dhavni literally means sound, tone, echo etc. but in the poetic schools it means evocation. 
Anandavardhana defines Dhvani as a specific arrangement of language wherein the primary meaning remains 
subordinate in order that the evoked significance shines prominently. 


Vyanjana: Vyanjana is that capacity of suggestiveness of implication which differs both from abidha and 
Laksana. 


Visayatavada: The relation between the object and the knowledge possesser in its entirity with the universalisation 
is known as the visayatavada. 
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1.0 OBJECTIVES 


Hermeneutics poses serious problems for epistemology, as traditionally conceived. The aim of this last block is to 
examine those challenges and see the newer directions epistemology has taken. This first unit of this exploration will 
introduce us to one of those major challenges and help us examine the seriousness of this challenge. The challenge is 
that of semantic holism or the idea that individual words and expressions have meaning only in a context and not 
independently. Analysing this notion and its cousin, hermeneutic circle, we shall also trace the limits of holism. In 
the course of this unit we gain familiarity with key ideas such as 

e Holism and semantic holism 

e Two dimensions of the hermeneutic circle 

e Radical translation/interpretation 


1.1. INTRODUCTION 


“Recent Obituaries of Epistemology” is the name of an article. The Crisis of Philosophy is the title of a book 
dealing primarily with epistemological issues. These give us an idea of the despondency felt in philosophical 
circles about philosophy in general and epistemology in particular. At the heart of this crisis is the development 
of hermeneutics and the challenge it poses to the manner in which epistemology was done in the past. Richard 
Rorty, one of the most famous postmodern philosophers of the twentieth century, put the matter in his 
characteristic, dramatic fashion when he said, “I am not putting hermeneutics forward as a ‘successor subject’ to 
epistemology.... On the contrary, hermeneutics is an expression of hope that the cultural space left by the demise of 
epistemology will not be filled”! Assuming that epistemology is indeed dead (in reality, it is far from being dead), it 
was done in by two lethal bullets or to use a better imagery, one cluster bomb with two deadly explosives. The name 
of the bomb is hermeneutic circle and its deadly explosives are semantic holism and theory laden observations. In 
this unit and the next, we shall put our bomb squad to work, analyse these explosives to see how deadly they are. 
This unit is concerned with semantic holism and its limits. We shall see that beyond a point, this explosive is 
harmless. And the limits of holism are encountered in radical translation/interpretation. 


1.2. THE “DEATH” OF EPISTEMOLOGY 


If we look into any philosophical journal we will find that epistemological issues are prominently featured in 
them. If so, what do the so-called death-certificates of epistemology amount to? In order to answer that question, 
we need to focus on the specifics. Let us focus on Rorty’s claim. What does he mean by ‘epistemology’ whose 
death he proclaims? Epistemology, of course, is the study of human knowledge. But ‘knowledge’ could be 
understood in a broad sense as well as a narrow sense. Broadly understood, knowledge is the information of which 
we become aware. Study of knowledge or epistemology would then be seen as the attempt to understand the nature, 
structure, limits and conditions of our cognitive achievements. When epistemology is understood in this broad sense, 


even the one who argues that objective knowledge is impossible is engaged in doing epistemology. Epistemology, in 
other words, is not identical with a positive view regarding the possibility of truth and knowledge. Upon this broad 
construal of epistemology, then, it makes no sense to talk of the demise epistemology. 


When Rorty talks about the demise of epistemology he has a narrower view of knowledge and epistemology in 
mind. If epistemology knowledge is not understood generally in terms of information, but as justified true belief, 
with much of the discussion turns on justification. The primary task of epistemology, then, is like that of an 
examination board testing the candidates to truth (called beliefs or propositions) and declaring whether the 
candidates have passed the examination (true) or not (false). We could also say that the epistemological task is to 
adjudicate between propositions competing for the status of truth; and this is done by means of justification. From 
the argument of Rorty, it is pretty clear that he takes epistemology in this narrower sense of justification of beliefs; 
and his claim is that hermeneutics makes it impossible to pass from belief to knowledge. 


Just as there is a broad and a narrow way of understanding epistemology, so also there is a broad and narrow way 
of understanding hermeneutics. In the narrow sense, it stands for that continental school of philosophy which began 
with Friedrich Schleiermacher and re-invented itself many times in the works of Wilhelm Dilthey, Martin Heidegger 
and others. Hermeneutics, as understood by Rorty, however, does not stand for this continental development alone. 
Rather, it is understood broadly as a cumulative trend that challenges the epistemological concern with justification. 
In this sense hermeneutics includes, besides the said continental school, some of the claims made on behalf of the 
later philosophy of Wittgenstein, trends in sociology of knowledge and post-empiricist philosophy of science like 
that of Thomas Kuhn and postmodernism. These varied voices apparently show that epistemology understood in the 
sense of the tribunal that adjudicates among rival claimants to truth is merely a decaying corpse of yesteryears. 


1.3. THE ARGUMENT AGAINST EPISTEMOLOGY 


The various arguments from hermeneutics against epistemology seem to coalesce into a general pattern that 
contends that the findings of hermeneutics show that we cannot have a neutral territory or common ground to stand 
on, and decide on the objectivity of truth. To use the language of Rorty, epistemology proceeds on the assumption 
that “all contributions to a given discourse are commensurable” and hermeneutics struggles against that assumption. 
And by “commensurable” he means “able to be brought under a set of rules” such that the contending sides to a 
cognitive conflict can reach a rational agreement. This set of rules acts as a “permanent neutral framework”, a 
“ground” that is common to all discourse which enables the different sides to come to an agreement. The situation is 
something like this. When the different teams gather in South Africa for the World Cup Football, there is already a 
set of rules in place on the basis of which games are played and the winners are decided. Those rules of the game 
function as the neutral framework within which agreement on victory and defeat becomes possible. But what would 
happen if each team were to come with its own different rules? Then it would be impossible to play the game or 
conduct the World Cup. The claim of incommensurability is something similar. The coming of hermeneutics and the 
holistic character of all understanding is said to undermine the possibility of a neutral framework or common set of 
rules and therefore, the possibility of commensurability of all discourse. “We will not be able to isolate basic 
elements except on the basis of prior knowledge of the whole fabric within which these elements occur”. 
Epistemology is impossible because it seeks agreement on the basis of neutral grounds and a common set of rules, 
and hermeneutics tells us that there are no such grounds. This is the claim. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1) What are the two ways of understanding epistemology? 


2) What is Rorty’s argument against epistemology? What does he mean by ‘hermeneutics’ in that argument? 


1.4 HOLIMSM AND HERMENEUTIC CIRCLE 


At the heart of this claim to incommensurability lies holism. The basic principle of holism was given by Aristotle in 
Metaphyisics: “The whole is more than the sum of its parts.” It says that the system or the “whole” is not determined 
solely by its components; on the contrary, the system plays an important role in making the parts what they are and 
the way they behave. There are different kinds of holism. What we have just described is ontological holism or 
holism of “things”. The kind of holism at work in incommensurability has to do with meaning (semantic holism) and 
justification (epistemological holism). 


For a variety of historical reasons, much contemporary epistemology makes no clear distinction between meaning 
and truth, understanding and justification. But prima facie, this is an important distinction. There is hardly any 
difficulty in understanding a statement like “There is life on Mars”; but understanding that claim does not mean that 
we have any reason for believing it to be true. In order to believe it to be true we need to engage in evidential 
procedures. That is epistemic justification. Justification requires understanding the statement to be justified, but 
understanding does not amount to justification. Therefore we shall maintain this distinction understanding and 
justification. In this unit we shall focus on semantic holism and leave epistemological holism to the next. In 
examining semantic holism, our task would be to examine whether different languages are so incommensurable and 
to create an unbreakable barrier between them. 


Semantic holism is about meaning. Let us look at it this way. All of us use language. Language is made up of 
words and sentences. People reading sentences like “This is an orange”, “Thomas is my uncle”, etc. understand 
what is being said, i.e., understand their meaning. But how do individual linguistic expressions get their meaning? 
Do they possess meaning on their own, or do they have meaning only when individual expressions get related to 
other expressions and to the larger system of language? Semantic holism is the view that individual expressions 
get their meaning only in relation to the larger whole of which it is a part; apart from the system in which it is a 
part, expressions do not mean anything. We saw this in connection with Wittgenstein’s language games. An 
expression like “This is king” has any meaning only in relation to the whole game of chess and the rules by which 
that game is played; independently of that system of rules, the wooden piece on a chess board cannot be 
understood as ‘king’. Semantic holism, then, contends that linguistic expressions gain meaning by the place they 
occupy in a system of language and the rules of that system. In the language of analytic philosophy, meaning of an 
expression E is constituted by language L, of which E is part. Therefore, in order to grasp the meaning of E, one 
must already be familiar with L. 


This relationship between the part and the whole is also the basic contention of hermeneutic circle. Hermeneutic 
circle is a version of holism, coming from a completely different philosophical tradition, except that hermeneutics 
talks more about understanding than about meaning. Probing the process of understanding hermeneutic thinkers 
come to the conclusion that any understanding is dependent on pre-understanding. This is almost identical to the 
claim just made that the meaning of an individual expression E is constituted by the language game L of which it is 
a part. Hermeneutic circle, understood in this fashion, is a version of semantic holism. It tells us that understanding 
is always an inside job: only a person with the requisite pre-understanding is in a position to understand. 


At one level, hermeneutic circle makes us aware of an obvious truism that is at work in any and every instance of 
understanding. Take an example: imagine a situation where a non-specialist walks into a conference of specialists, 
say of microbiology or quantum physics or even some technical philosophy. Our visitor hears words being uttered, 
diagrams being drawn, and so on, but can make no sense of what is going on, whereas the specialists present in the 
room follow the arguments and the discussions. The difference between the one who understands the one who does 
not is that the one who understands has the requisite linguistic and conceptual resources (pre-understanding) 
whereas the other one lacks the needed resources. Understanding, in other words, is indeed an inside affair. Only the 
one who has the requisite pre-understanding is able to understand, and not the outsider. 


Hermeneutic circle also tells us something more. It makes us realize that understanding is not the grasp of some 
static thing called “meaning”. Understanding, rather, is a dynamic process that could take place at various levels. A 
person with a minimal pre-understanding will have a minimal understanding whereas another with greater pre- 
understanding will have greater understanding. Richard Rorty gives us a good example when he tells us that 
“coming to understand is more like getting acquainted with a person than like following a demonstration. In both 
there is a back and forth between guesses about how to characterize particular statements or other events and 
guesses about the point of the whole situation until gradually we feel at ease with what was hitherto strange.” Yes, 
this constant back and forth between the particular (part) and the whole leads eventually to a deeper understanding 
where there is a feeling of being at home, a sense of understanding. To take another example, if a beginner were 
trying to understand the technical parts of the philosophy of W.V. Quine or Donald Davidson by going directly to 
one of their more technical works, the text would remain largely opaque to the person. On the other hand, someone 
with some familiarity with the author’s work as a whole will have some understanding of the present text that is 
difficult; that familiarity with one text, in turn, helps the person to have a better grasp of the whole philosophy of the 
author; this increased understanding of the whole philosophy, in turn, enables the person to understand even more 
difficult parts, and so on, the process continues. Hermeneutic circle, in other words, tells us that understanding is a 
spiralling, deepening process where the greater one’s familiarity with the whole, the greater the grasp of the parts 
and vice versa. The greater the pre-understanding, the greater the understanding. This back and forth between the 
parts and the whole makes us aware of the possibility of progressive understanding. In this respect, hermeneutic 
circle tells us something more than semantic holism. It tells us that understanding is a dynamic, circular process 
whereby the whole illumine the parts and the whole, in turn, is understood in terms of its parts. 


1.5. THE LIMITS OF HOLISM 


The fact that semantic holism and hermeneutic circle involve circularity raises a problem: how does one get into the 
circle? If grasping the meaning of E in language L requires familiarity with L, how does one acquire language L in 
the first place? How does one acquire a new language? If every understanding is dependent on a prior 
understanding, how does one acquire that first pre-understanding? While hermeneutic circle does not answer this 
problem of language acquisition, it does tell us that understanding is not an all-or-nothing affair but a matter of 
degrees that can vary from having no understanding to having a perfect understanding. On the one extreme are those 
with no pre-understanding and hence do not understand at all, like the outsider in a specialists’ conference in our 
earlier example. On the other extreme there are those with the maximal pre-understanding who understand the 
proceedings best. 


Our examples also make us aware of the limits of semantic holism and hermeneutic circle. If someone with no 
background in physics were to walk into a conference that discusses the latest theories in that field, our outsider will 
obviously not understand the matter under discussion. On the other hand, no person, in principle, is denied access to 
understanding that discourse. Someone who has no knowledge of physics can be introduced to it—beginning with 
some of its rudimentary concepts and eventually proceeding to more advanced theories— such that eventually the 
person can be brought to understand and participate in the conference of the physicists. The fact that an outsider can 
become an insider, one who lacks the requisite pre-understanding can eventually acquire it, shows that hermeneutic 
circle is not a closed circle. It is as if the circle begins to straighten out at certain point and the semantic fortress 
opens its gates to the outsiders. What we need to find out is the point at which the circle begins to straighten and 
where the gates of the fortress are located. Those gates are to be found in the observation sentences as conceived by 
W.V. Quine in his theory of radical translation. 


Let us recapitulate the undeniable facts about understanding. First, there is semantic holism: the meaning of an 
individual expression is to be found in the system or the whole of which that expression is a part. In other words, all 
understanding is dependent on some pre-understanding; it is always an inside affair. Second, Understanding is not a 
static all-or-nothing affair but a dynamic process that shuttles back and forth between the parts and the whole. 
Therefore, understanding can vary from complete lack of understanding to perfect understanding. Third, 
hermeneutic circle is not a closed circle. Though all understanding is an inside affair, no one is excluded, in 
principle, from entering into the circle. All these three factors need to be taken into account by a good theory of 
understanding. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1) Explain semantic holism. 


1.6. RADICAL TRANSLATION/INTERPRETATION 


Willard Van Orman Quine (1908-2000) is one of the most influential American philosophers of the twentieth 
century who helped us to rethink the way we conceive of the relationship between language and the world. Coming 
from the empiricist, analytic tradition, he came to be known first, for his attack on empiricism with his essay “Two 
Dogmas of Empiricism”. Although coming from the Anglo-American analytic tradition, with its strong emphasis on 
formal logic, his advocacy of holism, as opposed to the atomism of the earlier empiricists, shows affinities between 
his analytic philosophy and the hermeneutic thinking of the continental tradition. But there is a difference. Even 
while criticising the atomism of the logical empiricists, he maintains his affinity with their scientific leanings, 
especially their fascination with the scientific procedures and its reliance on logic and observation. Because he is 
critical of the atomism of the earlier empiricists, he is faced with a question like the one we have raised: how does 
one acquire a new language or how does one change one’s status from being an outsider to an insider? 


Although Quine does not raise the question in these terms, the kind of situation he describes in radical translation is 
relevant to our question. Radical translation is a thought experiment, conceived by Quine in the 1950s. It places us 
in a setting where a field linguist has to translate into his native language (say, English) the language of some 
hitherto unknown tribe. Their language (Quine called it ‘Jungle’) is not historically or culturally related to any 
known language. It is further assumed that the linguist has no access to any bilinguals versed in English and Jungle, 
and that there are no translation manuals available where the linguistic equivalents of words from Jungle to English 
or vice versa, can be found. These features of the thought experiment are very important because it is these that 
make the translation radical. It is like learning a completely new language with no teacher and no books to fall back 
upon. In undertaking radical translation all that our field linguist has to go by is the behaviour of the Jungle speakers 
in publicly recognizable circumstances. For example, a rabbit scurries by and the Jungle speaker utters “Gavagai”. 
From this the linguist suspects that the utterance is prompted by the appearance of rabbit and he tentatively 
concludes that the utterance “Gavagai” is to be taken as a one-word sentence and translated as “Lo, a rabbit” or 
“Here-is-a-rabbit” in English. But the radical translator cannot really be sure. It could be the rabbit; it could be the 


running of the rabbit, a part of the rabbit, or any number of other things. But from his later interaction with the 
native on similar occasions he is eventually confirmed or disconfirmed in his view that “Gavagai” means “Lo, a 
rabbit”. These later occasions would include situations when the linguist would quiz the native “Gavagai?” with the 
intention of eliciting the native’s assent or dissent. “The linguist notes the native’s utterance of ‘Gavagai’ where he, 
in the native’s position, might have said ‘Rabbit’ and looks to natives for approval. Encouraged, he tentatively 
adopts ‘Rabbit’ as translation.” It is only after a process of sufficient trial and error that the linguist is able to 
conclude that “Gavagai” means “Lo, a rabbit”. 


The original point of the discussion on radical translation was to show the indeterminacy of meaning. Donald 
Davidson used the same thought experiment with a different emphasis and called it radical interpretation. Both the 
theories (radical translation and interpretation) and their implications are extensively debated and the debates still 
continue. Moreover, Quine himself has changed the details of his theory. Those detailed and often technical debates 
are not important for our purpose of answering whether the utterances of a completely alien community can be 
accessed by an outsider. But a little background can help us understand their positions. 


For the logical positivists, observation was the comerstone of their thinking. It provided evidence for theories as 
well as the foundations of meaning. Since it was so central to everything else, they set out finding rigorous criteria 
for identifying it and talked in terms of the “pure given” in observation as opposed to all that the observer brings to 
it (such as concepts that enter into our reports of observations). The rest of language gets it meaning form the “pure 
given”, which was supposed to be fixed. Eventually they came to the realization that “pure given” is a myth (Wilfrid 
Sellars). Quine’s thesis about the indeterminacy of meaning must be seen in this background of the positivist 
attempts to fix the meaning of observation sentences in terms of the given in experience. The idea is that publicly 
observable evidence could be interpreted in very different ways. The publicly observable factors in the given 
example are: (1) the physical stimuli of the rabbit; (2) the verbal stimuli from the native (“Gavagai”). But this 
slender evidence could be used to translate “Gavagai” in different ways, as we have noted. This was Quine’s point in 
proposing the experiment. 


Neither Quine nor Davidson leave us in any doubt that the utterances of an utterly alien community can be accessed 
by an outsider, although it is not easy and involves a long process. Davidson, in one of his well known articles (“On 
the Very Idea of a Conceputal Scheme”), even argues explicitly against radically different or incommensurable 
systems of beliefs. In discussing radical translation/interpretation, we will be concerned only with this common 
insight that in spite of semantic holism different languages and cultures are not completely inaccessible to one 
another. Seen in terms of accessibility to a radically alien language community, we do not even have to think of it as 
a thought experiment; it is something that has been done many times in the past by pioneering explorers and zealous 
missionaries who made totally alien languages and cultures their own. Their first attempts had the characteristic 
features of the situation that Quine describes. Only after their pioneering efforts at radical translation, could any 
translation manuals and bilingual dictionaries come into existence. It is only in our contemporary globalised village 
where hardly any language or culture remains radically alien, do we have to think of radical translation/ 
interpretation as a thought experiment. 


1.7. OBSERVATION SENTENCES 


The key to radial translation/interpretation is to be found in “observation sentences”. As the name indicates, 
“observation sentences” are reports of observation. Although Quine has given up the earlier versions of empiricism, 
he still finds the need to give some special status to observation. One of the reasons that prompts him to give this 
special status is the fact it is possible to learn a new language irrespective of whether it is by the radical translator or 
the child learning his first language. Observation sentences, he says, “are the infant's entry to language. For much 
the same reason, they are the radical translator's way into the jungle language”. Observation sentences can do this 
job, because they have some special features. First of all, they are somehow more directly linked to the world than 
theoretical language and therefore, “free of the indeterminacies that beset the translation of theoretical sentences and 
can be learned ...by ostension” i.e., by pointing to things. They are “strongly conditioned to concurrent sensory 
stimulation rather than to stored collateral information." 


We must make a qualification here. As an advocate of holism, he is perfectly aware that all observations are not of 
this kind. Therefore he speaks about “degrees of observationality”. Some observation sentences contain more 
collateral information than others. He illustrates: 
A chemist learns about compounds of copper in the course of his reading and experiments, and a physician 
learns about the facial symptoms of an overactive thyroid; in due course the one comes to recognize the 
presence of copper by a glance at the solution, and the other to recognize hyperthyroidism by a glance at the 
patient. The sentence ‘There was copper in it’ has become an observation sentence for the one, and ‘He’s a 
hyperthyroid’ for the other. 


Such learning by the chemist and the physician is a later development. For this later development to take place there 
must be some observation sentences that are more primitive; sentences that “are keyed directly to a range of 
perceptually fairly similar global stimuli...” It is these fairly “pure” cases of observation that are necessary for 
radical translation. Only they can function as the child’s port of entry into a language. Quine’s examples of “pure” 
observation sentences include, ‘It’s cold’, ‘It’s raining’, ‘That’s milk’, ‘That’s a dog’. 


A second characteristic of such “pure” observation sentences is that they are universal. They could be said to be 
universal in two senses. First, they are universal to the speakers of a language. This would exclude the kind of 
specialized collateral information available to the chemist and the physician in the above examples. Second, they 
can also be said to be universal to our species. They are the “common coin, shared reference points”, says Quine. 
But we must not take this universality to mean that the words of any particular language are universal; that is 
obviously false. Rather, it should be understood as pointing to an evolutionary heritage whereby we cluster the 
stimuli received from the environment in certain ways and not in other ways so that we identify, recognize and 
classify what we perceive in certain characteristically human ways. 


This connects us to a third characteristic of “pure” observation sentences: innateness. According to Quine, they are 
the human counterpart of animal cries. Just as the animals have “repertoires of distinctive calls and cries for alerting 
one another to the distinctive dangers and opportunities”, so do we. If our observation sentences are the human 
counterpart of animal cries, these must be innate to us. But Quine does not use the language of innateness; he talks 
of it as “a preestablished intersubjective harmony” at the bottom of which lies instinct and natural selection. In other 
words, at the most primitive levels of our perceptual interaction with our natural surroundings, we do have some 
common pre-understanding that is a part of our evolutionary heritage as a species. 


There is nothing terribly exciting about any of these characteristics of observation sentences. But together, the three 
(link to the world of extra-linguistic reality, universality, and innateness) make it possible for us to cross over to 
different languages, cultures and conceptual schemes. They enable complete strangers to enter into the kingdom of 
understanding absolutely alien languages and cultures and thereby extravagant claims of incommensurability are 
shown to be unwarranted. 


Does the possibility of radical translation undermine the basic insight of the hermeneutic circle that understanding is 
always an inside job? Not at all; otherwise there would be no need for the radical translator to get the assent or 
dissent of the native to his question “Gavagai?” All that radical translation does is to open up an entry port to the 
outsider. Although the entry port is kept open to the outsider, it is the insider (the native) who decides whether the 
outsider qualifies to enter; the outsider can apply, but the insider issues the visa. The insider makes the judgment as 
to whether the radical translator has understood his language correctly. In this way radical translation opens up an 
entry point to the outsider without undermining the hermeneutic character of all understanding. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1) What makes a translation radical? 


1.8. LET US SUM UP 


The linguistic turn of philosophy, especially the hermeneutic developments, has profound implications for 
epistemology. Sometimes these implications are said to be so drastic that all that remains to be done with it is to 
bury its corpse (as it is already declared dead)! One of the reasons for making this declaration is the alleged 
incommensurability arising from hermeneutic circle. Incommensurability is the denial of neutral grounds. This 
denial could be either in terms of understanding or in terms of justification. The former tells us that all 
understanding takes place within a circle of pre-understanding and therefore, understanding across different 
linguistic and cultural frameworks is impossible. Examining this claim more closely we came to the conclusion that 
while circularity involved in understanding is undeniable, a subset of observation sentences are more or less 
common to us as a species and they prevent us from being enclosed into our own circle. 


1.9. KEY WORDS 


Incommensurability is the idea that two theories, languages or conceptual schemes cannot be 
compared because there is no common measure or neutral grounds on which to do so. At the 
level of understanding it means that two people with their different ways of understanding will 
not be able to understand each other because even while using the same words they mean 
different things. At the level of epistemology it means that there is no neutral evidence by which 
two competing claims to knowledge (or theories) can be adjudicated. 


Semantic holism: The idea that the meaning of an individual expression is to be found in its 
relation to the system of language of which it is a part. 


Radical Translation: Translation of expressions from a completely alien language from the 
scratch, without the mediation of any bilingual persons or manuals. 
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1. Knowledge in the broad sense is any information, of which human beings are aware of. Epistemology, as study 
of knowledge, then is the study of the nature, structure, limits and conditions of human knowledge. Knowledge in 
the more technical sense is justified true belief and accordingly epistemology is the reflective process focussed on 
the justification of beliefs. 


2. Rorty, focussing on the narrower sense of epistemology, argues that epistemology requires neutral grounds on the 
basis of which competing truth claims can be adjudicated. Hermeneutics, with its notion of the inevitability of prior 
beliefs and understanding makes such adjudication impossible, i.e., different discourses are incommensurable. By 
hermeneutics Rorty means not only the continental hermeneutic tradition, but also the philosophy of later 
Wittgenstein, post-empiricist philosophy of science, sociology of knowledge and postmodern views. 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1. Semantic holism is the view that that the meaning of an individual expression is to be found in its relation to other 
expressions in the system of language of which it is a part. It rejects semantic atomism, or the view that individual 
expressions can have meaning independently of other expressions. 

2. Semantic holism might give the impression that meaning of expressions is a static one way relationship of parts to 
the whole. But hermeneutic circles tells us that the relationship between parts and the whole is mutual (parts are 
understood in terms of the whole and whole in terms of parts). It also tells us that this back and forth between parts 
and the whole makes understanding is a dynamic process of deeper and deeper understanding. 

3. If someone who is not familiar with analytic philosophy tries to read some of his works will hardly understand 
what is being said there. But someone who has some familiarity with analytic philosophy and the general ideas of 
Davidson tries to read the same book, will understand the text better. This understanding one book, in turn, helps the 
person to have a greater grasp of the whole philosophy of Davidson. This greater grasp of the whole in turn helps the 
person to understand parts of his philosophy better and son, the circle continues. 

4. A total stranger to the philosophy of Davidson, can be introduced to it in a very non-technical way. The result 
would be a minimal understanding of his philosophy, but it suffices for the person to explore further. It shows that 
no one, in principle, is excluded from understanding a discourse. Therefore, hermeneutic circle is not a closed one. 


Answers to Check Your Progress III 


1. There are two characteristics that makes a translation radical. One is that none of the speakers of the two 
languages (the language being translated, and the language into which translation takes place) have had any contact 
with one another in the past. A second characteristic follows from this: there are no bilingual aids (interpreters, 
dictionaries etc.) available to the translator. All that the radical translator can rely upon are the verbal utterances and 
expressions of the speaker in the presence of stimuli on publicly observable circumstances. 

2. There are three characteristic features of “pure” observation sentences that make radical translation possible. (1) 
They are not dependent on collateral information and are more directly linked to the world than theoretical 
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sentences. (2) They are common to us as a species, and (3) they are the human counter parts of animal cries and 
therefore, innate to us as an evolutionary heritage. 

3. Radical translation does not undermine the basic insight of the hermeneutics that understanding is a circular 
process. Observation sentences only function as a port of entry into the language. But the competent speakers of the 
language remain the competent authority to decide if the newcomer’s understanding is adequate. This is indicated by 
the assent/dissent of the native to the attempts of the radical translator. 


UNIT 2 EPISTEMIC HOLISM AND THEORY LADEN OBSERVATIONS 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


Richard Rorty’s claim about the demise of epistemology (seen in the last unit) is based on 
incommensurability or the impossibility of a neutral framework within which cognitive disputes 
can be resolved. And the main reason cited for incommensurability is the hermeneutic circle. 
Hermeneutic circle, having at once a component of understanding and a component of 
knowledge, involves semantic holism as well as epistemic holism. Of these, we examined the 
semantic holism in the last unit and found that it does not have kind of lethal quality that would 
make understanding an alien language impossible. What remains to be examined is epistemic 
holism to see if it leads to incommensurability. We shall do that in this unit. Its basic purpose is 
to introduce the students to the question whether claims to incommensurability and the 
impossibility of epistemology follow from epistemic holism. In the process we shall examine 
various versions of epistemic holism and claims to theory laden observations -from the 
confirmation holism of the Quine-Duhem thesis to Rorty’s claim that epistemic justification is a 
matter of social convention. 


2.1. INTRODUCTION 


Ordinarily we take direct experience (in the form of observation and perception) as the ultimate 
test of something being true, and hence basic to epistemology. The assumption is that such 
experience, also called empirical evidence, provides the neutral grounds on which we can decide 
the truth of contested truth claims. But it has become common place in contemporary philosophy 
to say that observations are not neutral, that they are theory laden. If so, epistemology would 
seem to be impossible as there are no neutral grounds on which to determine the truth of 
statements. This is epistemic incommensurability. Does this conclusion really follow? In order to 
answer this question we need to examine epistemic holism, i.e., holism regarding justification of 
beliefs which comes in various hues and colours. We shall begin with confirmation holism, one 
version of epistemic holism, and move on to the different versions of theory laden observations 
that supposedly make epistemology impossible. 


2.2 CONFIRMATION HOLISM 


Confirmation holism is also called Quine-Duhem thesis after its proponents. Pierre Duhem 
suggested that the truth of individual statements cannot be determined apart from the theory of 
which they are parts. W.V. Quine (whose theory of radical translation we studied in the last unit) 
extended the idea and argued that not only single statements, but even single theories cannot be 
tested in isolation from other theories, and even from the whole of science. Taking Duhem and 
Quine together, confirmation holism is the view that individual statements or theories cannot 
tested for truth in isolation from other sentences and theories in the background. A sentence or a 
theory or hypothesis is always a part of a larger whole and can be tested only within that larger 
whole. In the words of Quine, “our statements about the external world face the tribunal of sense 
experience not individually but only as a corporate body.” This has the consequence that no 
individual observation can fully determine the truth or falsity of any given theory. Because of 
this consequence, confirmation holism is also known as the underdetermination thesis, the idea 
that a theory or hypothesis, taken in isolation from other theories or hypotheses cannot be tested 
by observation to determine its truth. It is another way of saying that “rival theories of the world 
can be equally warranted by observations”: the same observational evidence can support rival 
theories of the world. 


Consider an example. Astronomers of the 19th century observed that the planet Uranus 
did not follow the path predicted by Newton. If observations were to determine the truth of a 
theory, then, this observation should have been taken as indicating the falsity of Newton’s 
theory. But this could not be taken as a straightforward evidence for the falsity of Newton’s laws 
because there were other possible explanations: there could be some as yet unknown factor that 
makes Uranus behave the way it did; it may also be the case that God was making nature behave 
in this peculiar fashion to expose the hubris of modern science. The point is that observation is 
not directly keyed on to any one theory; there could be alternative theories that explain the 
evidence. Eventually not rejecting Newton’s theory turned out to be wise. The observed deviant 
behaviour of Uranus was indeed caused by an unknown planet affecting the path of Uranus; and 
that planet (Neptune) was discovered in 1846. 


2.3 IMPLICATION: COHERENTIST JUSTIFICATION 


Implication of not being able to test any single theory in isolation is that an unfavourable test 
result cannot be taken as the refutation of one’s favourite theory; it can always be argued that the 
unfavourable result is due to the falsity of another theory. To quote Quine again, “the total field 
[of science] is so underdetermined by its boundary conditions, experience, that there is much 
latitude of choice as to what statements to reevaluate in the light of any single contrary 
experience.” This questioning of any direct link between theory and observation is significant 
because it undermines foundationalist metaphor of knowledge as an edifice that is built brick by 
brick on the firm and unshakeable foundation of observations. Confirmation holism tells us that 
our beliefs and our theories are not individual stand-alone items but always in relation to other 
beliefs and theories. The foundationalist metaphor now comes to be replaced with the boat 
metaphor, given by Otto Neurath. 

We are like sailors who on the open sea must reconstruct their ship but are never able to start 
afresh from the bottom. Where a beam is taken away a new one must at once be put there, and 
for this the rest of the ship is used as support. In this way, by using the old beams and driftwood 
the ship can be shaped entirely anew, but only by gradual reconstruction. 


This mode of justification is called coherentist justification. This metaphor and coherentist 
justification could be understood in different ways, some more problematic than others. There is 
one form of coherentism that leads to extreme relativistic conclusions. Relativism also comes in 
various forms. Epistemological relativism denies that there could be any universal agreement on 
matters of truth. Denying the possibility of universal agreement, it holds that truth or falsity of a 
statement is relative to a social group or individual. Our interest is in finding out whether 
coherentist justification necessarily leads to this kind of relativism, and if it does, what form of 
coherentism leads to it. 

First, Neurath’s boat metaphor could be taken to mean that at no point are we without any 
beliefs, standing on a cosmic Archimedean point to survey the different theories and evaluate 
them from the outside. Once we are in the middle of the sea, we cannot get to the shore to build a 
new ship; we do not have “God’s eye view” as Hilary Putnam called it. Let us call it the “no-zero 
point” thesis. It is hard to dispute this thesis and has come to have general acceptance among 
scholars. But does it lead to the extreme form of relativism we are concerned with? It is often 
thought that adopting coherentism leads to this conclusion. But it need not. To see that we must 
realise the two different things that the modern foundationalists attempted to do. One was doing 
epistemology from “God’s eye view”, looking at all our beliefs from the outer space, as it were, 
without presupposing any beliefs. The second is privileging certain beliefs as neutral, in terms of 
which other beliefs were accepted or rejected. (In empirical epistemology, the privileged beliefs 
are observational ones). Privileging some beliefs over the others is quite different from saying 
that we do not begin on a tabula rasa (blank slate) standing outside all beliefs. Therefore, the 
acceptance of the “no-zero point” thesis does not mean that no beliefs -whether observational or 
otherwise— have a privileged status. In other words, even after rejecting the traditional 
foundationalist attempts to build an epistemology from “God’s eye view”, one can still privilege 
some beliefs. This would be a moderate kind of foundationalism where we are always within a 
“web of beliefs”, to use an imagery of Quine. But the web of beliefs he talks about is not a free 
floating balloon that moves in whichever direction the wind blows. Our web of beliefs is usually 
dynamic and in that sense, surely floating in the air; but it is also firmly tethered to the earth at 
certain points so that the balloon is not blown away by the winds. It is this tethering to reality 
that makes it possible to correct errors and acquire better ways of understanding reality. And this 
tethering is done with the help of observation sentences in Quine’s philosophy. But this moderate 
foundationalism is also a form of moderate coherentism because it accepts the “no zero point” 
thesis. 

Key to differentiating this kind of moderate coherentism from the more extreme forms is 
that the extreme forms do not privilege any beliefs, including perceptual beliefs. And the reason 
for withdrawing all privileges is the alleged theory laden nature of observations; there are no 
“pure” observations. This is the claim that we need to examine in further detail because a version 
of this claim leads to unacceptable forms of relativism. 

In short, confirmation holism with its implied coherentism of justification, does not lead to 
drastic conclusions about the impossibility of epistemology. Coherentist justification is a mode 
of justification, after all. All that confirmation holism, on its own, does is to make us aware that 
the task of justifying our beliefs does not start on a zero point, in the manner in which Descartes 
and other modern epistemologists tried to do. It does not do away with epistemology; it 
undermines one particular manner of doing epistemology, epistemology that begins with “God’s 
eye view”. 

Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 
1. What is confirmation holism? Why is it called the underdetermination thesis? 


2.4 THEORY-LADENNESS OF OBSERVATIONS 


Although confirmation holism, on its own, does not undermine epistemology, the “no zero- 
point” thesis of confirmation holism often goes together with a rejection of the privileging of any 
beliefs. It withdraws all the privileges accorded to observation. The reason for this rejection of 
privileges is the alleged theory laden nature of observations, that is, the view that our 
observations are influenced by the beliefs we already hold. One could also say that what we 
perceive of the world is heavily dependent on the prior theories we already believe. This is a 
common theme that runs through much contemporary philosophical literature. This is found in 
the philosophy of science of N.R. Hanson, Thomas Kuhn, Paul Feyerabend, Nelson Goodman, 
and others. This can be seen as the hermeneutic turn in the philosophy of science. Richard 
Rorty’s stand on epistemology can be seen as a culmination of this trend. This is not surprising 
because in epistemology, at least in empirical epistemology, observational evidence is taken to 
be the final arbiter between competing claims to truth. So too, in science: observation is 
supposed to be the basis on which the truth of rival theories is adjudicated. Now if theory- 
ladenness of observations is true, if it is really the case that our observations are not neutral 
between competing or rival theories, but those very theories determine what we perceive, then, 
observation reports cannot adjudicate between rival claimants to truth. Therefore we need to 
examine this claim very closely. 

Hanson drew our attention to the theory laden nature of observations in a very dramatic fashion. 
He asked us to imagine Johannes Kepler with his heliocentric view and Tycho Brahe with his 
geocentric view standing together on a hill watching the dawn. When they see the sunrise, do 
they see the same thing? According to Hanson, when they say, ‘I see the sun’ each mean 
something different. This is an excellent illustration of Neurath’s boat metaphor in action. He 
seems to be saying not only that we cannot get off the ship (the “no-zero point” of confirmation 
holism) but also that all the beams of the boat are on par. Observational beliefs have no 
privileges because observations belong to the larger gestalt; they are not neutral. Hanson’s 
position can be understood in this manner when he says that Kepler and Brahe do not see the 


same thing. And this is the way he has been understood. Taken in this manner, not only would it 
make epistemology impossible, it would also rule out the possibility of radical interpretation we 
saw in the last unit. However, Hanson also admits that when Kepler and Brahe stand watching 
the dawn, “something about their visual experiences at dawn that is the same for both” so much 
so that “sketches of what they both see could be identical”. This only goes to show the basic 
ambiguity surrounding theory ladenness. There are different ways of understanding theory- 
ladenness. 

The least controversial thesis of theory ladenness is that our observations —at least the 
observations that can be reported and talked about— involve concepts. Sometimes when Hanson 
talks about theory laden observations, he seems to mean this. According to him, when we say 
that Tycho Brahe and Kepler “see the same thing at dawn just because their eyes are similarly 
affected is an elementary mistake” because being in a physical state is not the same thing as 
having a visual experience. He goes on to say that one of the influences on observation is “in the 
language or notation used to express what we know, and without which there would be little we 
could recognize as knowledge.” This unavoidable role of “language or notation” rules out the 
possibility of any “pure given” in observation that can be separated from all linguistic and 
conceptual elements. Although the logical positivists tried to do it at one time, their own very 
rigorous attempts to identify such pure cases led to the realization that such “pure” observation is 
a chimera. If we mean by “observation” something that can be identified and articulated, then 
what is observed is not unilaterally determined by what is received by the senses; they are co- 
determined, so to say, by our existing conceptual apparatus. If we understand “theory ladenness” 
in this broad sense of being influenced by our conceptual apparatus, such theory ladenness would 
not rule out there being some observations that are neutral between rival scientific theories, 
because at least a part of our conceptual apparatus that goes into perceptual experience may be 
common to our species, as is the case with Quine’s observation sentences we saw in the last unit. 
A second way of understanding theory laden observations is to say that observations are enriched 
by our cumulative experience. We already saw (in the last unit) Quine giving excellent examples 
to show how the experienced eyes of a chemist can observe copper in a solution or an expert 
physician can observe hyperthyroid. One’s learning obviously enters into observation in this 
sense. Hanson’s contention about Brahe and Kepler could be understood in this fashion. He says, 
“the layman must learn physics before he can see what the physicist sees.” Let us call it the 
experiential thesis. This thesis too does not rule out relatively theory neutral observations shared 
by the specialist and the layperson, the expert and the beginner. It is these relatively neutral 
observations that enter into radical translation as well as the adjudication of rival claimants to 
truth. Therefore, the experiential thesis too, does not affect the objectivity of knowledge and 
science. 

A third way of construing theory ladenness is in terms of new discoveries. It says that up-to-date 
knowledge (learning) in a field is a pre-condition for making new scientific discoveries and 
breakthroughs. Let us call it the discovery thesis. The very title of Hanson’s book (Patterns of 
Scientific Discovery) indicates his concern in that book, which was to comprehend and formulate 
a logic of scientific discovery. Does the discovery thesis affect the objectivity knowledge? In 
order to answer that question properly we need to take into account the distinction between 
discovery and justification, a distinction originally made by Hans Reichenbach. The distinction is 
best understood with an example. 


2.5 A CASE STUDY 


Our example is a landmark case in the history of medical science: Ignaz Semmelweis, working 
as a medical doctor in Vienna General Hospital in the 19" century, noticed the large number of 
women who delivered their babies in one of the Maternity Divisions of the hospital died of 
“childbed fever” (Puerperal Fever). A number of factors about these deaths puzzled 
Semmelweis, including the fact that the death rate was far higher in the First Maternity Division 
where medical students worked than in the Second Division where ordinary midwives took care 
of the women. The contrast was as follows: 


Year First Division Second Division 
1844 8.2% 2.3% 
1845 6.8% 2.0% 
1846 11.4% 2.7% 


In order to resolve this puzzling happening Semmelweis began by considering various tentative 
solutions (called “hypotheses”) to the problem. These were some of the possibilities he 
considered for explaining these excessive number of deaths in the First Division. 

1. The deaths are due to an epidemic 

2. The deaths are due to overcrowding in the First Division 

3. The deaths are caused by the rough handling of the patients by the medical students in the 
course their examination. 

4. The deaths are caused by fear generated by the appearance of priests ministering to the 
dying patients! 

5. The deaths due to the position in which the women in the First Division gave birth. 
(Women in the first Division delivered babies lying on their backs whereas in the Second 
division the women delivered lying on their sides). 

Now that there are many possibilities for explaining these excessive deaths in the First Division 
(only 5 of which are mentioned here), the question to consider is which one can be considered 
true. How is one to rationally accept any of these 5 beliefs or any other that is not mentioned? 
This is the epistemological task that confronted Semmelweis. He sets about patiently examining 
each hypothesis. Let us examine how he did it. 

Consider the first hypothesis that the deaths were due to an epidemic. If this were true, he 
reasoned, how could an epidemic selectively affect the First Division and not the Second? That is 
not likely! Moreover, the newspapers carried no reports of an epidemic in the city. To compound 
matters, there were some women who delivered their babies on the way to the hospital and were 
brought into the First division only for postnatal care. Even among them the death rate was 
comparatively lower than those who delivered in the First Division. All of these militated against 
the first hypothesis. Therefore, Semmelweis abandoned that as a plausible explanation. The 
second hypothesis is also easy to check for its truth. Semmelweis noticed that the Second 
Division was even more crowded than the First (partly because of the bad reputation of the First 
Division!). Faced with this data, the second hypothesis was also given up. In a similar fashion, 
each of these hypotheses had to be abandoned. Semmelweis was completely at a loss. 

It is then that a colleague of his began to develop symptoms similar to those of the women 
suffering from childbed fever and in a few days he died. The major difference was that while the 
women developed the symptoms after childbirth, his colleague developed the symptoms after 
getting a small wound in the process of performing an autopsy. This leads Semmelweis to 
suspect that the death of his colleague was caused by blood poisoning or what he considered as 
the introduction of “cadaveric matter” into the blood stream while performing the autopsy. This 
prompts Semmelweis to make a brilliant guess that the cause of childbed fever was the same. 


Since the medical students who attended to the women in the First Division, unlike the midwives 
in the Second Division, often came to their maternity duty after performing autopsy on dead 
bodies without cleaning their hands properly, they were the carriers of infection. Semmelweis 
tests out this hypothesis by instructing the medical students to properly disinfect their hands prior 
to their examination of the women. The results were dramatic: a drastic drop in the death rate, 
even below that of the other Division. This leads Semmelweis to accept the last hypothesis as 
true. Not only did it explain the high mortality rates in the First Division, it also explained why 
the mortality rate among the women who gave birth on the road was lower. Although their 
hygienic conditions were not good, they managed to escape being infected by the medical 
students! 

There are a number of things an epistemologist can learn from cases like this. Our primary 
concern is with the distinction between discovery and justification. The discovery of the real 
cause of the unexplained deaths originated in the accidental death of the colleague of 
Semmelweis and the similarity of the symptoms shown by his colleague and the women who 
suffered from childbed fever. Because the problem of deaths from childbed fever was weighing 
on him, Semmelweis noticed the similarities and suddenly the insight dawns of him that the 
women were dying due to infection caused by the medical students. Similarly when Archimedes 
cried out “Eureka!” it was because he saw something new. And in coming to that new insight, 
the problem that was weighing on his mind had an important role to play. Thus we can readily 
acknowledge that the genesis of a new discovery involves a new kind of seeing, a change of 
gestalt that Hanson insisted upon. 

Then comes the justification. Just because a brilliant idea occurred to him, Semmelweis 
does not accept it as true; it is accepted only when evidence confirms it. This process can be said 
of epistemic justification in general. The concern of justification is not so much with how one 
comes to entertain a belief or hypothesis, but with examining if it is true. Origins of a belief may 
be as lowly as a lucky guess (as in the case of Semmelweis), a sudden insight (as in the case of 
Galileo or Archimedes) or the result of a long drawn out empirical study. But what matters to 
epistemology is not how an idea originates, but how it is justified. 

It is not that discovery and justification can be separated. The point is that that discovery 
always contains an element of irrationality, a moment of creative intuition, as Karl Popper 
observed in his Logic of Scientific Discovery. But this intuition comes to be accepted as true only 
on the basis of justification which “operates as a kind of controlling device, a sort of feed-back” 
on the original intuition. This feedback, the evidence on the basis of which a hypothesis comes 
to be accepted as true, is based on logic and observations that are neutral between rival theories. 
We shall explore the role of logic in the process in the next unit. What is important for now is 
that the kind of observation that plays the role of evidence in justification is not the highly 
ramified type where we can say that Kepler and Brahe are seeing different things, but of the kind 
that Hanson acknowledges as the same for both. It is similar to the kind of observation (if not the 
same) that we noted in the context of radical translation, the kind that is more or less common to 
us as a species. Thus we are led to conclude that our observations are indeed theory laden in 
three different ways, but none of them undermine the possibility of objective knowledge. 

Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 
1. What is the argument from theory ladenness of observations to the impossibility of 
epistemology? 


2. What are the three different ways of construing theory-laden observations that do not 
undermine epistemology? 


2.6 THEORY-LADENNESS AND JUSTIFICATION 


The only kind of theory ladenness of observations that undermines epistemology is the one that 
rules out the possibility observations that are neutral with regard to competing theories in the 
context of justification. Hanson, Kuhn, Feyerabend and Rorty are often considered to be saying 
that there are no neutral grounds on which to decide between rival scientific theories. We saw 
Rorty’s claim (in the last unit) that epistemology is impossible because it requires a neutral 
framework and no such framework is available; different discourses are incommensurable. Rorty 
takes over the thesis of incommnensurability from Thomas Kuhn’s Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions. But whether Kuhn’s thesis of incommensurability rules out rational choice of 
theories is a matter of dispute, to the extent that Kuhn once said, “I am not a Kuhnian”! 

But Rorty draws together the contentions of coherentism and incommensurability in a specific 
manner to argue for the impossibility of epistemic justification. His argument regarding 
justification comes in two forms. One is a negative thesis and the other positive. The negative 
thesis is that “nothing counts as justification unless by reference to what we already accept, and 
that there is no way to get outside our beliefs and our language so as to find some test other than 
coherence.” We have seen that coherentism, on its own, need not lead to conclusions about the 
impossibility of epistemology. But since he combines it with incommensurability, it would mean 
that different groups of people and people in culturally different societies have different 
antecedent beliefs that are incommensurable. Since justification is done in terms of these 
incommensurable beliefs, it is not a neutral process. There are no neutral grounds on which 
rationality of incommensurable beliefs can be examined. This form of coherentism, therefore, 
leads to relativism. If so, not only are we like sailors in the sea, but we are like sailors making 
different voyages in different ships. This is a fourth way of construing the theory laden 
observations. His more positive thesis claims that justification is a matter of social conventions 
and not a matter of allowing reality a say in determining the truth of our beliefs. 

How warranted is his negative claim? Given his rhetorical style, it is not easy to discern if Rorty 
is really doing away with truth and justification or merely dramatizing the impossibility of old 
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engineering journal suggested that this collapse could have been avoided, had the engineer taken 
into account the documented series of wind failures in similar bridges. But the engineering 
fraternity was furious with the author of the article and he was made to recant because they saw 
it as a slur of their professional behaviour. Allen concludes that such examples should “disabuse 
philosophers of the notion that knowledge is nothing but the consensus of professional peers... 
What experts agree is well done need not be so, nor need what they call knowledge be the real 
thing.” Reality has the final say in matters of truth; it can trump even the agreement of the best of 
experts. 
Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 
1. What are the two versions of Rorty’s claim about justification? 


2. Indicate the evidence to show that the claim about the impossibility of theory neutral 
observation relevant to epistemology is false. 


2.7. LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we considered different forms of epistemic holism to see if they undermine 
objective knowledge and lead to relativism. Confirmation holism is seen to undermine the form 
of epistemology that begins on a zero point, but does no serious harm to objective knowledge. 
Examining five different versions of the claim regarding theory laden observations we saw that 
three of them do not really rule out theory neutral observations and do not lead to relativism. 
Two versions, if they were true, could have been lethal to objective knowledge and led to 
relativism. But both these versions are seen to be untenable. Thus we can conclude that the 
argument from epistemic holism to the death of epistemology is exaggerated. Observations are 
indeed theory laden in various ways. But none of them rule out there being a class of 
observations that are relatively theory neutral. 


2.8. KEY WORDS 
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Epistemological Relativism is the denial that there could be any universal agreement on matters 
of truth. More positively, it is the view that truth or falsity of a statement is relative to a social 
group or individual. 

“God’s eye view” is the name given to the view that claims to have knowledge that only God 
would have. Hilary Putnam used it describe the foundationalist ambition seeking to get away 
from the human limitations and have knowledge of the world from the outside, as it were, 
without any prior beliefs to begin with. 
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Answers to Check Your Progress I 

1. Confirmation holism is the view that individual statements or theories cannot tested in 
isolation from other sentences and theories in the background. A sentence or a theory or a 
hypothesis is always a part of a larger whole and can be tested only within that larger whole. It is 
also called underdetermination of theory by observation because confirmation holism has the 
consequence that no theory or hypothesis, taken in isolation from other theories or hypotheses 
cannot be tested by observation to determine its truth. 


2. Traditional foundationalists attempted to do two things. One was to do epistemology from 
“God’s eye view”, looking at all our beliefs from the outer space, as it were, without 
presupposing any beliefs. The second is privileging certain beliefs as neutral, in terms of which 
other beliefs were accepted or rejected. A moderate foundationalism reject the “God’s eye view” 
but still considers some beliefs as privileged. But this moderate foundationalism is also a form of 
moderate coherentism because it accepts all justification is done within a web of beliefs, without 
giving all the beliefs in the web the same status. 


3. Confirmation holism is the view that individual statements or theories cannot tested for truth 
in isolation from other sentences and theories, of which they are a part. It leads to coherentist 
justification, which is still a mode of justification of beliefs. All that confirmation holism does, 
on its own, is to make us aware that the task of justifying our beliefs does not start on a zero 
point, taking single beliefs in isolation from other. It does not do away with epistemology; it 
undermines one particular manner of doing epistemology, epistemology that begins with “God’s 
eye view”. 


Answers to Check Your Progress IT 

1. Epistemology, especially empirical epistemology and philosophy of science hold that 
observational evidence is the final arbiter between competing theories and claims to knowledge. 
This would be possible only if our observations are neutral between the competing theories. If 
theories determine what we perceive, then, observation reports cannot adjudicate between rival 
theories. This way theory ladenness of observations undermine epistemology and the possibility 
of objective knowledge. 


2. There are versions of the doctrine of theory ladenness that do not undermine epistemology. 
One version merely says that our observations and what we report about them, requires concepts. 
In this version “theory” means concepts. This kind of theory ladenness is generally accepted by 
all in contemporary philosophy. But it does not undermine the neutrality of observations. A 
second version that does not undermine epistemology is the experiential thesis. It says that 
observations are enriched by our experience; “the layman must, learn physics before he can see 
what the physicist sees.” This too, does not undermine epistemology since it does not rule out 
there being other observations that are more neutral. A third version says that learning in a field 
is a pre-condition for making new discoveries and breakthroughs in that field. This discovery 
thesis too does not undermine epistemology as long as the alleged discovery can be substantiated 
or justified by means of more neutral means. 
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3. Discovery is about the genesis of a new idea or theory or hypothesis. The concern of 
justification is not so much with how one comes to entertain a belief or hypothesis, but with 
examining if it is true. Origins of a belief may be as lowly as a lucky guess, a sudden insight (as 
in the case of Galileo or Archimedes) or the result of a long drawn out empirical study. But what 
matters to epistemology is not how an idea originates, but how it is justified. 


Answers to Check Your Progress III 

1. Rorty’s claims regarding justification comes in two forms. One is a negative thesis and the 
other positive. The negative thesis is that “nothing counts as justification unless by reference to 
what we already accept, and that there is no way to get outside our beliefs and our language so as 
to find some test other than coherence.” When this is combined with incommensurability, it 
implies that there are no neutral grounds on which rationality of incommensurable beliefs can be 
examined. His more positive claim is that justification is a matter of social conventions and not a 
matter of allowing reality a say in determining the truth of our beliefs. It is a matter of “cultural 
politics” “ 


339 


than a transaction between ‘the knowing subject’ and ‘reality’”. 


2. There are at least three factors that show that the claim about the impossibility of theory 
neutral observations is false: the possibility of radical interpretation, Muller-Lyer illusion, and 
actual scientific practice. All the three show that there are comparatively pure cases of 
observation that are not penetrated by competing theories. 


3. When Tacoma Narrows Bridge was built in 1940, the American structural engineers would 
have readily agreed that it was twentieth century engineering at its best. But bridge collapsed 
within months of its opening because the engineers had neglected to take into account the known 
effects of wind. It shows that reality has the final say in matters of truth; it can trump even the 
agreement of the best of experts. 
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3.0 Objectives 


Our course has dealt with justification of knowledge rather extensively. In the second block there 
were units that dealt with the method of justification adopted by pre-modern thinkers and the 
foundationalist method of the modern thinkers. The third block had a unit on the linguistic turn 
of philosophy and the challenge it poses for justification, especially the impossibility of a purely 
foundational justification. In the last two units of this block we found that the extreme claims 
about the demise of epistemology is unwarranted; only the modern kind of foundationalist 
epistemology is seen to be impossible. A more moderate form of foundationalism that combines 
some coherentist features was advocated in the last unit. In this unit we shall explore some 
further developments in contemporary epistemology, especially what epistemology can learn 
from the practice of the sciences. By the end of this unit, you will be familiar with: 


e The basic idea of naturalized epistemology 
e A preliminary understanding of the hypothetico-deductive (H-D) method 


e Some Implications of Naturalized Epistemology. 


3.1 Introduction 


Modern Western philosophy is beset with a paradox: the tremendous explosion of scientific 
knowledge on the one hand, and an unscientific approach to theory of knowledge, on the other. 
The modern approach to theory of knowledge, if not unscientific in the sense of going against 
science, is unscientific at least in the sense that it was not based on what practicing scientists 
actually do in acquiring knowledge. Naturalized epistemology, including the Popperian method 
can be seen as attempts to overcome this paradox of modern epistemology. Both seek to learn 
from the actual practice of scientists to see how knowledge —understood as beliefs that have been 
justified or given reasons for believing to be true— is acquired and suggest that epistemology 
should be modelled on their practice. Let us see these in more detail. 


3.2 Background to Naturalized Epistemology 


The famous philosophical schools of empiricism as well as rationalism are good examples 
philosophical reflection that neglects the actual process of coming to knowledge. The empiricists 
talk of knowledge through the senses and the rationalists proclaim knowledge through reason. 
But both fail to see that we have very little (if any) knowledge that actually comes to us either 
from the senses or from reason alone. Most of our knowledge is the result of joint working of the 
senses as well as reason. Ignoring this, they tried to build their foundationalist epistemologies. 

Foundationalism, as we saw in the last unit, not only the privileging of some beliefs 
(whether rational or empirical) but also ambition to build our knowledge from “God’s eye view”, 
having no prior beliefs at all. This was the way in which modern thinkers (both empiricists and 
rationalists) attempted to overcome scepticism, the main difference between them consisted in 
what each took to be foundational: for the one, sense experience was foundational and for the 
other undeniable truths of reason (like Descartes’ cogito) were foundational. With the eventual 
realization that the whole edifice of our knowledge cannot be rebuilt from the beginning, that too 
on indubitable truths, disillusionment was bound to set in, which, in turn leads to relativistic 
claims. 

Disillusionment with foundationalism was not the only crisis faced by modern 
epistemology. There was also the sense that it was powerless even to carry out its main task of 
adjudicating cognitive disputes. Epistemology was seen by the modern thinkers in the role of a 
judge whose responsibility it was to pass judgements on candidates to truth. Instead, it was seen 
to engender disputes within its own ranks. For example, how does one adjudicate between 
empiricism and rationalism? The result of such disputes is that in spite of its professed goals, the 
fate of modern epistemology became like that of a village panchayat (originally set up to resolve 
the conflicts of others in the village) where the judges, instead of resolving the conflict, 
themselves come to blows. It is against these and other crises faced by modern epistemology that 
we must see the emergence of Naturalized Epistemology. 


3.3 Naturalized Epistemology 


One cannot discuss the naturalistic turn of contemporary epistemology without taking the name 
of W.V. Quine. His 1969 essay, “Epistemology Naturalized” is a landmark. This essay begins 
with the foundationalist attempts of the empiricists to re-build the ship of scientific knowledge 
on the firm foundations of sense experience. Given that we are sure of our sense experience, if 
all other knowledge could be derived from these experiences, then the sceptic would be put in his 
place. This was the hope. Examining the long history of the empiricist attempts to rebuild the 
body of scientific knowledge in this manner, Quine, comes to the conclusion they have failed. 
Given this failure of traditional epistemology, Quine suggests that such attempts be given up. In 
place of such epistemology we need to re-conceive epistemology in a new way. His suggestion is 
that in the new setting, epistemology be seen as an examination of how we come to have our 
understanding of the world from the sensory stimulations we receive. This is a factual question to 
be investigated by psychology and not a matter for armchair speculation. It is for this reason that 
he makes the bold claim that “Epistemology, or something like it, simply falls into place as a 
chapter of psychology and hence of natural science.” A “conspicuous difference between old 
epistemology and the epistemological enterprise in this new psychological setting is that we can 
now make free use of empirical psychology,” says Quine. Obviously such a view of 
epistemology goes against the view that epistemology provides the foundations for sciences. 


From this initial suggestion of Quine, naturalized epistemology has developed in various ways. 
But we will not discuss them all. 

In saying that epistemology simply falls into a chapter of science, Quine would seem to be 
advocating that we bid farewell to traditional epistemology and replace it with psychology. This 
view is known as Replacement Naturalism. Replacement Naturalism, however, is beset with 
difficulties. The most important difficulty was perhaps pointed out by Hilary Putnam: it 
eliminates the normative or evaluative dimension of epistemology. Notions such as a belief being 
“justified”, being “rationally acceptable” are fundamental to any theory of knowledge. What is 
important is to notice that these notions are unmistakably normative. Without such normative 
notions there cannot be any epistemology. The biggest problem with naturalized epistemology, 
according to Putnam, is that it tends to eliminate such normative notions and focuses exclusively 
on matters of fact, i.e., of how we come to have the beliefs we have. Without the normative, the 
notion of truth itself disappears since there is no way of arriving at true beliefs; without the 
notion of truth the notion of evidence disappears since there is nothing to distinguish “right” kind 
of evidence from the wrong ones. For these and other reasons, replacement naturalism is not a 
popular view today. What is even more remarkable is that in spite of his recommendation to 
replace epistemology with a branch of natural science, Quine himself never followed his own 
suggestion. He has always pursued normative investigations in his epistemological carrier. In his 
later writings, especially in Pursuit of Truth, Quine has toned down his earlier view of 
replacement naturalism. 

A more modest and more popular form of naturalism is called Cooperative Naturalism. 
This view does not seek to replace epistemology with psychology. It holds that while evaluative 
questions are essential to epistemology, empirical results from sciences are important and useful 
for addressing evaluative questions. It holds that empirical findings concerning our psychological 
and biological limitations and abilities cannot fail to be relevant to the study of human 
knowledge. Moreover, it can be shown and has been argued that a purely a priori armchair 
approach to epistemology is more an aberration of modern philosophy than the norm. Aristotle 
and Aquinas, for example, begin their epistemology with a psychology of the human knower. In 
other words, attention to psychology needs to be seen as necessary for epistemology, not as 
replacing it. The basic difficulty with Cooperative naturalism seem to be that while it rightly 
acknowledges the role of psychological findings in the study of human knowledge, its relation to 
the traditionally important question of justification of knowledge or the relationship between 
belief and evidence remains unclear. 

There is also a broader understanding of naturalized epistemology than the views regarding 
the role of psychology in human knowledge. Such a view can be found in James Maffie’s survey 
article, “Recent Work on Naturalized Epistemology” (1990). Maffie identifies the distinguishing 
feature of naturalized epistemology to be the affirmation of continuity between science and 
epistemology. This is a broad characterization that lends itself to further elaborations. It could 
even be considered as a version of cooperative naturalism, although its concern is with sciences 
in general than only with psychology. Maffie discusses various kinds of continuity between 
sciences and epistemology. We shall limit our discussion to two such continuities: the 
methodological and the contextual. These can be seen as responses to the two crises we have 
mentioned: methodological continuity as a response to internal conflicts and contextual 
continuity as a response to the crisis of foundationalism. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1) What prompted Quine to propose naturalized epistemology? What did he suggest? 


3.4 Contextual Continuity between Sciences and Epistemology 


Contextual continuity is the idea that epistemology, like science, does not start with rock bottom 
foundations that presupposes no other beliefs. On the contrary, both sciences and epistemology 
are embedded in specific contexts and hence have their presuppositions. Think of the example 
we considered in the last unit, the case study of how Dr. Semmelweis found a solution to the 
problem of childbed fever. We see that Semmelweis is not interested in undoing and rebuilding 
the whole of medical knowledge of his times, (much less the whole of human knowledge!!) 
Rather, as a trained physician he takes for granted the medical science of his times. But then he 
comes across a problem for which he had no readymade solutions. It is this problem that prompts 
his experiments. 

Contextual continuity claims that this applies not only to the sciences but to all knowledge. 
Naturalized epistemology, then, does not seek to rebuild the whole of human knowledge from a 
few absolutely certain beliefs, as the foundationalists attempted to do. Rather it begins by taking 
for granted a lot of beliefs that are not problematic. Taking all such beliefs for granted, it focuses 
upon beliefs that are problematic. Popper is such a strong advocate of contextual continuity that 
he goes to the extent of saying that “any rational theory, no matter whether scientific or 
metaphysical, is rational only ... because it is an attempt to solve certain problems.” 

Since naturalized epistemology does not begin with a zero point, it retains some features of 
coherentist justification, popularly identified with Neurath’s boat metaphor we have already 


seen. Our knowledge is like a ship and the epistemologist is like the voyager in the ship in the 
middle of the sea. Even if he notices that his ship is leaking, he cannot come to shore to repair it 
or get a new one. All that can be done is to repair it even while remaining in it. For that he stands 
on planks that are relatively healthy and tries to replace other parts that are leaking. So too, with 
our knowledge: taking for granted those beliefs that are relatively unproblematic, we try to 
replace those beliefs that are problematic. 

On the other hand, science is not purely coherentist either. Notice that there are observable 
consequences on the basis of which Semmelweis rejects or accepts a hypothesis. This takes us to 
a discussion of scientific method and the methodological continuity between sciences and 
epistemology. 


3.5 Hypothetico-Deductive Method 


When we examine the procedure employed by Semmelweis, we find that it has three basic steps: 

(1) It begins with a problem he confronted, namely, the high death rate due to childbed fever in 
the First Division of the hospital; 

(2) Various tentative solutions (called hypotheses) are suggested as possible solutions to the 
problem; 

(3) Those hypotheses are tested to see which of them, if any, is rationally acceptable; a series of 
five hypotheses were rejected in this manner and a sixth that occurred to him merely by chance 
came to be accepted on the basis of evidence. 

Since it begins by identifying a problem and tries to find solutions to it, this model of 
knowing is sometimes referred to as the problem solving model. It is Karl Popper (1902-94), one 
of the best known philosophers of science of the 20" century, who made this method the corner 
stone of his philosophy. What is crucial to the method is the third step of testing a hypothesis. 
There are two things to be noted about the third step. The first is the distinction between 
discovery and justification we made in the last unit. No hypothesis is accepted just because it 
seems to offer a solution or because it was suggested by celebrity or because it was one’s pet 
idea. The genesis of an idea is not important; what is important is the process of justification. 
Only a hypothesis that can withstand a rational scrutiny is accepted; others are rejected. 
Justification is a matter of logic. Consider for instance, what prompts Semmelweis to abandon 
the third hypothesis (that the deaths were caused by rough handling by the medical students). 
Upon scrutiny, Semmelweis found that the midwives who attended to the patients in the Second 
Division examined the patients in much the same manner as the medical students did in the First 
Division. Therefore, prima facie, the hypothesis is false. Even then he decides to test it. He 
reduced the number of medical students in the First Division by half on an experimental basis. 
Only when this measure failed to bring down the death rate was this hypothesis abandoned. The 
fact that acceptability of a hypothesis is a matter of logic is important in as much as much as it 
eliminates the danger of subjectivity that is involved in the search for certainty. It is for this 
reason that Popperian epistemology is “epistemology without a knowing subject”, to use 
Popper’s own words. It means that in checking whether a belief is true, the individual 
psychology of the believer is not important. A proposition can be checked for its truth, even if no 
one believes it. 

The second thing to be learned about the third step is the kind of logic that is used. The 
reasoning is in the form of a hypothetical syllogism. If the hypothesis p (high mortality rate is 
due to rough handling by medical students) is true, then by doing action A (reducing the number 


of medical students), an observable consequence q (low mortality rate) would follow. Action A 
is undertaken but the result does not follow. Therefore, the hypothesis is abandoned as false. The 
argument has the following form: 


If p then, q; not q; therefore, not p. 


Since this procedure involves deducing an observable consequence from a hypothesis and 
observing whether that consequence really obtains, this method is called the hypothetico- 
deductive (H-D) method. Leaving out other complexities involved in the actual practice of the 
method, the logical procedure seems simple enough. If a logically deduced observable 
consequence of the hypothesis does not obtain, then the hypothesis is to be considered false. 

What needs to be carefully noted is that this procedure only helps us refute or falsify a 
hypothesis, and not to validate or prove it. For this reason, this method is also called the 
“falsification method”. One might object: why should it be considered suitable only for refuting 
a theory? After all, did it not enable Semmelweis to accept the last theory as true? Yes, he did 
accept the last hypothesis. The hypothesis was that the high mortality rate in the First Division 
was caused by the “cadaveric matter” unconsciously introduced into the blood stream of the 
women by the medical students. It was assumed that this happened because the medical students 
came to examine the women without taking enough care to clean their hands properly after 
performing autopsy. If this assumption were true, it would solve the problem. But how to know 
if it is true? It had to be tested. In order to test this hypothesis he asks the medical students to 
clean their hands thoroughly before attending to the women. The result was a significant 
improvement in the situation and based on this observation, Semmelweis accepts this hypothesis 
as true. While this is what happened as a matter of fact, does the observation that clean hands led 
to a decline in the mortality rate logically prove the hypothesis true? Let us examine its logic. It 
has the following logical form: 


If p then, q; q; therefore, p. 


It does not take long to see that this is NOT a correct form of argument. Rather, it a fallacious 
argument, known as the fallacy of affirming the consequent. The following example will make 
the fallacy clear: 

If it rains, the ground will be wet; 

The ground is wet 

Therefore, it has rained! 
This, obviously, is not correct argument, as the ground could become wet in other ways than by 
rain! Somebody could have watered it. The point is that though a hypothesis is accepted as true 
for all practical purposes, it cannot be logically proved to be true. Even if numerous experiments 
have shown that the expected observational results follow, still the hypothesis is not logically 
proven, and cannot be proven either. At best, those numerous supporting observations can be 
taken as confirming the hypothesis; they give us evidence for considering the hypothesis true, 
but that is not the same as logically proving it. No true statement can be logically proved; but 
something that is not true can be shown to be false. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1) Briefly explain the contextual continuity between sciences and epistemology. 


3.6 Methodological Continuity between Sciences and Epistemology 


At the heart of methodological continuity lies the reflexivity of the knowing process. It 
begins with the assumption that we already have some knowledge. We examine that knowledge 
with a view to discovering the cannons and principles through which we have come to possess it. 
In other words, by examining what we already know, we come to understand the method of 
knowing. And by applying that method we can learn more about the world. 

But what we have learned about the method of knowing can be applied not only for 
knowing more about the world; it can also be applied to the process of knowing itself. It is for 
this reason that Quine’s description of naturalized epistemology as “science self-applied” is a 
good one. The idea of epistemology as self-application of method is very important in the light 
of the second crisis of epistemology we have discussed, namely the internal conflicts in 
epistemology. We saw that although modern epistemology aimed at settling disputes regarding 
truth and knowledge, it ended by creating more disputes within its own ranks, like a 
malfunctioning village panchayat. Therefore, if epistemology is to perform its assigned task, it 
must first of all put its own house in order. It is trying to put its own house in order that 
epistemology discovers the value of methodological continuity. Since epistemology aims at 
settling cognitive disputes, to the extent that epistemology itself makes controversial knowledge- 
claims, the method it applies to others must be applied also to itself. The perennial demand, 


“Physician heal thyself!” lies at the heart of methodological continuity between sciences and 
epistemology. 

If naturalized epistemology is a matter of applying the method used for knowing about 
world to the process of knowing itself, what is that method being applied? Although we have 
considered the H-D method is some detail and tried to say that epistemology can also learn from 
it, we should not go to the other extreme of identifying epistemology with the H-D method. 
There are also differences. Therefore, we should not take the “continuity” of method to mean 
“identity” or “sameness” of method. What continuity implies is that there are significant 
similarities in the methods of knowing. While there could be differences in the various methods 
of human knowing there is a core dynamics of the knowing process that is common to the 
different methods. It is this dynamics of knowing that is that is indicated by methodological 
continuity. 

The core dynamics of the H-D method was spelt out in terms of the three steps we 
enumerated: finding a problem, suggesting possible solutions, and testing them. An important 
difference between epistemology and science is that epistemology is theory of knowledge of all 
kinds, whereas science is one kind of knowledge. Being a theory of knowledge applicable to 
different kinds of knowledge, we should not expect epistemology to follow exactly the same 
method that is followed by one kind of knowledge (science). Keeping this basic difference in 
mind we can reformulate the three steps of involved in H-D method in the following manner: 


1. Clarifying the problem: In the case of Semmelweis the problem was very clear. It 
concerned the high rate of deaths in the hospital. But epistemology, being the general kind of 
inquiry it is, the problem are often not very clear; very many difference issues are often mixed 
up. Therefore, there is abundant need for analysis and clarification so as to find the exact 
problem for which a solution is sought. To take simple example, we often talk about the problem 
of truth. But there is no one problem of truth; there are several. Is the issue the meaning of truth 
(What is truth?) or whether a given statement is true (Is it true that water has been found on the 
moon?) or the criterion for deciding something to be true (On what basis shall we decide whether 
a given statement is true?). The second question is an empirical one and the philosopher’s 
concern is with the other two. But in a given context, one must be clear as to which of the two is 
being dealt with. This calls for clarity. This is only an example. So too with other 
epistemological problems. 


2: Describing the phenomena: Once a problem is identified, there are some phenomena that 
are relevant to that particular problem. A phenomena is something that is available to all, either 
by looking out or by looking into one’s consciousness. These relevant phenomena need to be 
described and the irrelevant ones kept out. Something similar is there in H-D method too. In the 
given example of Semmelweis, the phenomena relevant to the problem include the fact that the 
death rate in the other Division is lower, there are no reports of epidemic in the town, mortality 
rates among the “road birth” cases are low and so on. All of these are external facts. But in 
epistemology there are likely to be also phenomena that are not external, but to be found only by 
looking within consciousness. Philosophers have always been experts in looking into one’s 
consciousness. But the speciality of naturalized epistemology is that it looks for the phenomena 
from whatever source it can find, its attention to outside sources, including various sciences. This 
makes naturalized epistemology inherently an inter-disciplinary affair. 


3. Finding a coherent account of the phenomena: This corresponds to the testing of a 
hypothesis in the H-D method. Semmelweis could predict observational consequences of the 
hypotheses he was testing. But there is hardly has any place for prediction in epistemology. In its 
place epistemological theories need to be tested by checking whether the theory is able to give a 
coherent account of the relevant phenomena. A theory that is able to account for all the 
phenomena must be accepted; others improved or even rejected. 

But this is not a matter of coherence between beliefs, as coherentist method of justification 
suggests. Rather, it is a coherence of phenomena where phenomena are understood as non- 
controversial observational data available either through the senses or the mind. Thus we see that 
there are similarities and differences between the methods of sciences and epistemology. 


3.7 Some Implications of Naturalized Epistemology _ č č č č — — — 
One result of forgoing foundational ambitions is the acceptance of the fallibility of knowledge. 
What is accepted as true in science today may be replaced by something else tomorrow. Popper 
would say that the scientific theories are like a building built on piles erected in a swamp. We 
stop drilling the piles deeper, “not because we have reached firm ground” but because “we are 
satisfied that the piles are firm enough to carry the structure, at least for the time being.” This can 
be said of other kinds of knowledge too. Fallibility of knowledge, then, is one of the major 
implications of contextual continuity. 

A second implication concerns the goal of epistemology. Having accepted that human 
condition is like that of Neurath’s sailors in the sea, naturalized epistemology cannot hope to 
rebuild the whole edifice of knowledge anew as the foundationalists hoped. What does it seek to 
do then? Popper would say that the central problem of epistemology is the growth of knowledge, 
not that of confronting sceptics. This is related to the reflexive character of epistemology we 
have mentioned: reflecting upon what we already know we discern the dynamics of knowing and 
then applying that dynamics to what is not known, we increase our knowledge. 

Although confronting sceptics is not its primary task, naturalized epistemology does not 
shy away from that task. But it does not consider global scepticism, where everything can be put 
to doubt at once, as a serious option. This follows directly from the acceptance of contextual 
continuity. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1) Briefly explain the methodological continuity between sciences and epistemology. 


2) Naturalised epistemology is inherently inter-disciplinary. Explain. 
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3.8 Let us Sum Up 


Naturalized epistemology is best seen as an attempt to deal with the crises faced by modern 
epistemology. As opposed to the method of a priori armchair reflection promoted by the 
moderns, naturalized epistemology looks at the practice of scientists and seeks to learn lessons 
from that for knowing in general. Although the initial versions of naturalism focussed almost 
exclusively on the relationship between cognitive psychology and epistemology, a broader view 
takes sciences and epistemology as continuous with each other. 


3.9 Key words 


Cognitive dispute = a dispute or a difference of opinion regarding the truth of a knowledge 
claim 


Foundationalism = the idea that the whole body of our knowledge can be built up or justified 
from the beginning without assuming any prior knowledge. This view is opposed to the 
coherentist view. 


Coherentism = the view any justification of beliefs is done by relying on some set of beliefs that 
are taken for granted as true. It opposes the foundationalist idea that we can get rid of all our 
beliefs and begin building our knowledge from the beginning. 


Phenomena = plural of phenomenon, something that is observable and therefore, non- 
controversial. Observation may be done either through the senses or the mind. 
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3.11 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check your progress I 

1) Examining the long history of the empiricist attempts to rebuild the body of scientific 
knowledge in a foundationalist manner, Quine comes to the conclusion they have failed. 
He suggests abandoning such attempts and re-conceiving epistemology in a new way, as 
a factual inquiry into how we come to have our understanding of the world from the 
sensory stimulations we receive. This is a question to be investigated by psychology, and 
not a matter for armchair speculation. Such a view of epistemology goes against the view 
that epistemology provides the foundations for sciences; on the contrary epistemology 
becomes dependent on the sciences. 

2) The two forms of naturalism are Replacement Naturalism and Cooperative Naturalism. 
The main issue between them is whether empirical psychology is to be seen as taking the 
place of epistemology or as merely contributing to it. Replacement naturalism suffers 
from an inherent circularity where science is sought to be validated on the basis of the 
findings of those very sciences. Hilary Putnam pointed out another serious problem that it 
eliminates the normative or evaluative dimension of epistemology altogether. 
Cooperative Naturalism does not seek to replace epistemology with psychology. It holds 
that while evaluative questions are essential to epistemology, empirical results from 
sciences are important and useful for making progress in addressing evaluative questions. 

3) James Maffie gives a broad characterization of Naturalised Epistemology, according to 
which the distinguishing feature of naturalized epistemology is the continuity between 
epistemology and science. It is a version of Cooperative naturalism, and does not 
advocate replacing epistemology with the sciences. Of the various kinds of continuity he 
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finds between science and epistemology, the most important are methodological and 
contextual. 


Check your progress IT 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Contextual continuity is the idea that epistemology, like science, does not start with rock 
bottom foundations that presupposes no other beliefs. On the contrary, both sciences and 
epistemology are embedded in specific contexts and hence have their presuppositions. 
Naturalized epistemology, then, does not seek to rebuild the whole of human knowledge 
from a few absolutely certain beliefs, as the foundationalists attempted to do. Rather it 
begins by taking for granted a lot of beliefs that are not problematic. Taking all such 
beliefs for granted, it focuses upon beliefs that are problematic with a view to resolving 
their problematic character. Since naturalized epistemology does not begin with a zero 
point, it retains some features of coherentist justification. According to an imagery made 
popular by Otto Neurath, the epistemologist is like voyager in a ship in the middle of the 
sea. When he notices that ship is leaking, there is no way in which he can come to shore 
and repair the whole boat or get a new one. All that can be done is to repair it even while 
remaining in it. For that he stands on planks that are relatively healthy and try to replace 
other parts that are leaking. So too, with our knowledge: standing on planks of relatively 
unproblematic knowledge we try to replace the parts that are problematic. 
Hypothetico-Deductive (H-D) method is a method employed in scientific inquiry. It 
involves three steps. (1) It begins with a problem that is identified and then (2) suggests 
various hypotheses to resolve the problem. (3) These hypotheses are tested on the basis of 
observations that are deduced from them. If the derived observation is indeed available, 
then the hypothesis accepted as likely to be true, although it will have to be confirmed by 
further tests. However, if the derived observation does not occur the hypothesis is 
rejected as false on the basis of the following valid argument form: If p then q; not q; 
therefore, not p. (If the hypothesis p is true, then by doing action A an observable 
consequence q would follow. Action A is undertaken but the result does not follow. 
Therefore, the hypothesis is abandoned as false. The heart of the H-D method, in other 
words, is the process of falsification or refutation of a hypothesis rather than verification 
or proving of it. 


It is impossible to logically prove a hypothesis such a proof would be based on a fallacy, 
the fallacy of affirming the consequent. It has the following form: If p then q; q; therefore 
p. The fallacious nature of this argument form can be seen from the following example: 


If it rains, the ground will be we; 

The ground is wet 

Therefore, it has rained! 
This, obviously, is not correct argument, as the ground could become wet in other ways 
than by rain! The point is that though a hypothesis is accepted as true for all practical 
purposes, it cannot be logically proved to be true. Even if numerous experiments have 
shown that the expected observational results follow, still the hypothesis is not logically 
proven. At best, those numerous supporting observations can be taken as confirming the 
hypothesis, which is not the same as logically proving it. We may accept something to be 
true and may not want further evidence but that does not mean that it is logically shown 
to be true. 
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Check your progress III 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Methodological continuity is the idea that the methods of inquiry followed in the sciences 
and in epistemology is continuous with each other. At the heart of methodological 
continuity lies the reflexivity of the knowing process. By examining what we already 
know, we come to understand the method of knowing. This method can, then, be applied 
to the process of knowing itself. It is for this reason that Quine considered naturalized 
epistemology as “science self-applied”. Such self-application of method is important for 
overcoming the internal conflicts occurring in epistemology. Continuity is not to be taken 
as sameness. Epistemology being the theory of knowledge of all kinds, we should not 
expect it to follow exactly the same method that is followed by one kind of knowledge 
(science). What continuity implies is that there are significant similarities between the 
methods followed. 

The method of naturalised epistemology begins with the identification and clarification of 
the problem being dealt with. Then it goes on to describe the phenomena relevant to that 
problem. A phenomena is something that is available to all, either by looking out or by 
looking into one’s consciousness. Philosophers have always been experts in looking into 
one’s consciousness. But the speciality of naturalized epistemology is that it looks for the 
phenomena from whatever source it can find, its attention to outside sources, including 
various sciences. This makes naturalized epistemology inherently an inter-disciplinary 
affair. After familiarising oneself with the relevant phenomena, epistemology tries to give 
a coherent account of them. 

One of the major implications of naturalizing epistemology is the acceptance of the 
fallibility of all knowledge. What is accepted as true in science today may be replaced by 
something else tomorrow. Popper would say that the scientific theories are like a building 
built on piles erected in a swamp. We stop drilling the piles deeper, “not because we have 
reached firm ground” but because “we are satisfied that the piles are firm enough to carry 
the structure, at least for the time being.” Fallibility of knowledge, then, is one of the 
major implications of contextual continuity. 

Another implication concerns the goal of epistemology. Having accepted that 
human condition is like that of Neurath’s sailors in the sea, its goal can no longer be 
rebuilding the whole edifice of knowledge anew Instead, it has a much more limited but 
tangible goal: the advance human knowledge. 

But naturalized epistemology does not shy away from confronting all sceptics. It 
does not consider only global scepticism, where everything can be put to doubt at once, a 
serious option. This follows directly from the acceptance of contextual continuity. 
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4.0 OBJECTIVES 


Having learned about the naturalised epistemology, especially the methodological continuity 
between sciences and epistemology, we shall try to apply the method so as to see how it 
works in practice. This unit has the following objectives: 

e Application of method 

e Demonstrate the inter-disciplinary character of the method 

e Suggest an up-to-date theory of perception 


4.1. INTRODUCTION 


We saw that Quine’s idea of naturalized epistemology as “science self-applied” is particularly 
significant in the background of the internal conflicts in epistemology. Although 
epistemology seeks to sit in judgment over disputed questions of truth, in reality it ends up 
engendering even more disputes and contentious claims! One such topic is perception. 
Philosophers, especially from the seventeenth century, have spent an extra-ordinary amount 
of time discussing perception. The reason for such preoccupation with perception is not far to 
seek. This was the time when theology lost its crown as the queen of sciences to the more 
empirical sciences. These new disciplines, in the final analysis, were dependent solely on 
sense experience for getting information about the world around us. 


Such intense focus on perception gave rise to various theories ranging from George 
Berkeley’s esse est percipi (to be is to be perceived) to G.E. Moore’s defence of common 
sense. Given the variety of competing theories, perception is an excellent candidate to which 
naturalised epistemology can legitimately say, “Physician, heal thyself!” It is also a fit 
candidate in as much as it comes at the intersection of various disciples like philosophy, 
psychology and phenomenology, to mention just a few. We shall apply, therefore, the 
principles and procedures of naturalised epistemology to perception to see what theory of 
perception is adequate to the phenomena relevant to the problem of perception. 


4.2 WHAT IS PERCEPTION? 


Perception tends to get defined in two different ways: either in terms of the senses or in terms 
of immediacy. It is commonly associated with the kind of knowledge we get about our 


surrounding world through our senses —seeing, hearing, touching, tasting and smelling. 
(Although there is a tendency to think of perception solely as vision, knowledge by means of 
any of the five senses is understood to be perception). It is for this reason that perception is 
defined in terms of the senses as sense-experience or sensory knowledge. 


While this definition is true for the most part, it is not perfect. What about our awareness of 
ourselves? What about our awareness of our own inner states, like knowing that I am angry? 
None of the five senses are involved in the process. Still they are considered perception. 
What is typical of perceptual knowledge, then, seems to be that they are immediate. They are 
not mediated through other knowledge, as in inference or testimony. Defining perception as 
“immediate knowledge” than as sense-knowledge has the added advantage that a group of 
phenomena that is known as extra-sensory perception (ESP) or what the Indian traditions call 
yogic perception also gets included as perception, since they are also immediate knowledge. 
(Please note that yogic perception is not necessarily be limited to yogis; yogis have merely 
developed an innate human capacity to a greater degree). 


Although perception is best understood as immediate knowledge, practically all discussions 
of perception in Western philosophy are done in the context of empirical knowledge. 
Considered in this manner perception tends to get defined as knowledge by means of senses 
or introspection. We shall limit our discussion of perception to such knowledge which is 
immediate and ordinary, and leave out discussion of ESP. We shall further limit our 
discussion to visual perception, for the most part, although much of what is said in this 
connection will also be applicable to others. 


4.3 AN OVERVIEW OF THE DIFFERENT THEORIES OF PERCEPTION 


Since naturalized epistemology is suggested as a remedy for the internal conflicts in 
epistemology where instead of resolving cognitive disputes it tends to give birth to more 
disputes by producing more contentious theories, it is appropriate that we begin with a review 
of the different theories we have already studied in an earlier unit. 


Let us begin with realism. Realism is not primarily an epistemological theory, but an 
ontological theory, a theory of what exists. It holds that the world exists independently of our 
knowledge of it. The world of objects (apples and oranges, stones, and trees) and events 
(earth quakes and tsunamis, sunrise and sunset) exist irrespective of whether anyone 
perceives them or not. Of course there are some objects and events that would not exist if 
there were no human consciousness to bring them about (e.g., tables and chairs, wars and 
weddings). But underlying such artefacts and events there is a world that is independent of 
each and every human being. This is realism, as opposed to idealism which holds that the 
world exists only in relation to consciousness. 


Our concern is with realism as a theory of perception, a mode of knowing. The first 
component of realism as a theory of perception is ontological realism or the view that there 
exists a mind-independent reality to be known. As a theory of knowing, realism must explain 
how we come to have knowledge of that mind-independent reality. How does the ontological 
reality become an epistemological reality? It becomes epistemological reality when a knower 
becomes aware of it or when the ontological reality somehow enters consciousness. This, 
then, is the second component in any knowledge: awareness or entry of an independent 
reality into the consciousness of the knower. Awareness, obviously, is not something 
material. Aristotle therefore described perception as a matter of the mind taking the form of 


the object without its matter. When I am aware of a cat on the mat, it is not the material cat 
that enters into my mind but only its immaterial form. 


If what enters into consciousness is true knowledge of what is out there, then what has 
entered into consciousness must indeed represent what is out there. It must indeed be the cat 
there on mat right now, not my memory of a dead cat that used to sit there or my imagination 
of a kitten that may sit there in the future. In other words, my awareness or representation of 
the mind-independent reality must correspond to the reality. Correspondence theory of truth, 
therefore, is a third component of realist theories of perception. 


Such correspondence between what is in consciousness and what is in the world can come 
about only if my awareness is somehow be causally related to the perceived reality. Such 
causal connection between knowledge and reality is a fourth element of the realist theory of 
perception. So far there seem to be no serious problems. Problems and contentious theories 
of perception enter the picture along with foundationalism of the modern period. It begins 
with the common place observation that our perception is not always reliable, that our senses 
do deceive us sometimes. This is a common observation known to all, but it did not have the 
kind of implications it came to have with the modern thinkers. From this observation they go 
on to doubt all perceptual knowledge and asks whether any of our perceptions is reliable. The 
many theories of perception that cropped up during the modern period are, therefore, attempts 
at securing perceptual knowledge against that imaginary danger. 


One of the solutions the foundationalists proposed is called indirect realism. It says that that 
our knowledge of the world is indeed secure; it is just that our understanding of the nature of 
perception is mistaken. We think that when we perceive something, we get directly connected 
to the world outside and therefore when we find a wrong case of perceptual knowledge, we 
begin to doubt all perception. Therefore, instead of thinking that perception connects us 
directly to the world, we must think of it as connecting to the world only indirectly. Direct 
realists, on the other hand, deny that our perception is indirect. We know the objects in the 
world directly. 


Both are realist theories as both accept all the four doctrines above: mind-independent reality, 
awareness of that reality, a causal connection between mind and reality and the 
correspondence theory of truth. The main difference is that the indirect realists deny that 
there is any direct causal link between the end product of perception (awareness of the cat) 
and the mind independent reality (cat). Reality does have a causal impact on us, but what it 
produces is not the awareness of the object cat. What it produces is some kind of an 
intermediary object. These intermediaries are given various names: idea (Locke and 
Berkeley), impression (Hume), sensation or sense-data and qualia (twentieth century 
empiricists). From these intermediaries we infer to the nature of the object. Therefore if there 
is a misperception it is our mistake; there is no problem with perception. Perception can be 
trusted to give us true knowledge of the world. Direct realists find that in their attempt to 
defend perceptual knowing the indirect realists go too far in saying that it is not the objects 
but the intermediaries that are perceived. We perceive a cat and not the sensation or idea of a 
cat. 


Reaction against the anti-realist dangers of indirect realism came in the form of the causal 
theory of perception, which is an emphatic affirmation of the causal component of realism 
we have noted. 


With the advent of computer technology realism takes on to a computational model of 
perception. Like other realists, they too treat perception as cognitive episodes that begin with 
certain sensory input and ends with a cognitive output. They differ from other realists in their 
attempt at theorizing about the process that happens in between the input and the output. In 
this matter they are somewhat similar to the indirect realists, except that they analyse the 
intermediary process as a computing process done in the mind to give an output in the form 
of a perceptual cognition. 


Constructivism is another theory of perception. It differs from all the realist theories in the 
attention paid to the active dimension of perception. The basic idea is that the perceiver’s 
conceptual and linguistic scheme determines, shapes, and/or constructs his or her perceptual 
experiences. The active contribution of the perceiver often takes the form of an unconscious 
interpretation in terms the conceptual and linguistic scheme available to the perceiver. The 
phrase “seeing-as” (seeing as a cat, as a dog etc.) is often used as short hand for this kind of 
interpretation. Because of this basic difference between constructivism and realism, 
constructivism is often called “anti-realism” (in spite of the fact that a constructivist like 
Hilary Putnam has explicitly repudiated that he is not anti-realist and has called his position 
“internal realism”). 

Note: Foundationalism and coherentism are theories of justification (epistemology) whereas 
realism and constructivism are primarily theories of reality (ontology) and only secondarily 
theories of knowing. But foundationalist justification goes together with realist ontology 
whereas coherentism goes with constructivist ontology. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is perception? 


4.4 CLARIFYING THE PROBLEMS OF PERCEPTION 


William Alston has observed that historically, philosophers “have been concerned both with 
the epistemology of perceptual belief and the nature of perception. Under the latter heading 
we can distinguish two main interrelated problems, (a) what is it to perceive an object (event, 


situation, state of affairs), and (b) what is the nature and structure of perceptual experience 
(consciousness).” This is correct. There are two different problems that philosophers of 
perception have been concerned with: the justification of perceptual beliefs and advancing 
theories about the nature of perception. The two are clearly different. One comes from the 
realization that any of our individual perceptions could be mistaken. From this realization, it 
asks the legitimate question as to how justification of individual perceptions may be done. 
Justification of perceptual beliefs, therefore, is justification of individual beliefs. Inquiry into 
the nature of perception, on the other hand, is about that whole mode of knowing called 
“perception” as distinct from inference, testimony, memory, and so on. 


If justifying individual perceptual beliefs is like a football referee attempting to confirm that a 
scored goal was indeed a valid one that did not violate any of the rules of the game, 
examining the nature of perception is like examining the rules themselves to see whether the 
rules are appropriate or they need to be changed. No individual referee, of course, is allowed 
to do that. There could arise a rare occasion in the course of a game where the rules are not 
clear or and where the referee has to make an ad-hoc decision, but if there were no rules in 
place, there would be no point in refereeing itself! To use the Wittgensteinian terminology we 
saw in one of the earlier units (Block 3, unit 2), justifying an individual perceptual belief is an 
activity done within a language-game whereas examining the nature of perception is to 
scrutinize the language-game itself. This important difference is neglected by the traditional 
foundationalist approach. When the foundationalists move from the finding that individual 
perceptual beliefs could be mistaken (and therefore, needing justification) to thinking that all 
perceptual beliefs may be mistaken, they are like the bird that finds strong winds an obstacle 
to flying to thinking that it could fly without any air at all! (This imagery is from Kant). 


The difference between an individual perception and perceptual consciousness is not merely a 
matter of greater generality. An individual perception is a cognitive episode, something that 
happens to us. As episodes, they begin with the surface irritation of our senses and end with 
the claim to have perceived something. In computer terminology, a perceptual episode begins 
with an input into the processor and ends with an output. Perceptual consciousness, on the 
other hand, are not merely about episodes happening in consciousness; perceptions are also 
activities we do, not passivities inflicted on us. As activities, perception does not begin with 
an input, but much before; nor does it end with a propositional output. A hungry animal, for 
example, looks for food before it receives any sensory input. And its process of perception 
does not end with the awareness “There is food available”, but goes on to act on the 
awareness. This point of perception as an activity is typical of perceptual consciousness than 
perceptual episodes. 

The two problems —the problem of justifying perceptual beliefs and the problem of the nature 
of perception—are, thus, clearly different. Once the differences are recognized there is 
nothing so very mysterious or profound about the justification of individual perceptual beliefs 
as to require too much attention from philosophers. All of us have the experience correcting 
perceptual errors, but that is always done by standing within the larger perceptual boat. They 
can be corrected as long as the reliability of perception as whole is not doubted. When any 
individual perception needs to be corrected we do so by looking more carefully, or getting 
someone else to take a look. This is the significance of accepting contextual continuity, as 
integral to naturalized epistemology. 


One might think this to be an anti-climax to centuries of discussion on perception. But it is 
not. Philosophers on either side of the battle really do not have any alternative to this 
procedure, as far as the problem of justifying perceptual beliefs is concerned. Their conflict 
concerns the second problem, i.e., the nature of perception. And it is in this area that 


naturalized epistemology must prove its worth. But modem epistemologists, both 
foundationalists and coherentists, miss the point that there are two different problems 
involved. From the finding that some of our individual perceptions have been mistaken in the 
past, the foundationalists go on to distrust the whole of perception and its derivatives (which 
amounts to all knowledge!) and seek to secure all of them at once by looking for some 
infallible foundations. They give birth to the realist theories of perception, including the 
causal theory. In doing so, they neglect the important differences between the two problems 
and in the process seek to play the incompatible roles of refereeing the game according to 
rules on the one hand, and not recognising any prior rules that make the game possible, on the 
other. The coherentists, finding the impossibility of a “God’s eye view” that does not stand 
on any prior beliefs, go to the other extreme and come up with constructivism, which seems 
to be purely a matter of coherence. If the foundationalists proceed as if there were no rules 
that constitute a game, the coherentists proceed as if rules alone make a game and the skill of 
the players is of no consequence! Conflating the two different problems, therefore, lead the 
rivals to engage in theorising without paying attention to the total context of the game. 


Naturalized epistemology challenges both to distinguish the two problems and properly 
identify the problem they deal with. Both are challenged to see that although they talk in 
terms of justification, in as much as their concern is about perception, their points of conflict 
concern the nature of perception and not the justification of individual perceptual beliefs. 
Once this clarity is achieved, it is possible to focus on the real problem of perception, which 
is not that of justifying perceptual beliefs but of finding the nature of perception. This, in 
turn, enables us to look at the phenomena relevant to the problem. Focussing on the nature of 
perception, then, let us proceed to consider the phenomena relevant to it. 


4.5 PHENOMENA RELEVANT TO PERCEPTUAL CONSCIOUSNESS I 


Following Alston’s lead, we can see that the nature of perception includes (a) the nature 
perception and (b) the nature of perceptual consciousness. The former is mostly a conceptual 
matter of analysing how the word “perception” is used by normal language users. For this 
purpose, it is enough to focus on individual perceptions as identifiable episodes in 
consciousness. These episodes begin with a sensory input and end with a cognitive output. 
The realists analyse the conceptual structures involved in the process. Perceptual 
consciousness, however, is not just a conceptual matter; it is also empirical and 
phenomenological; it begins before there is any input and does not end with the output. This 
is what the constructivists focus on. Thus when the problem of perception is clarified as the 
nature of perception, we get two different sets of phenomena that need to be taken into 
account. 


As far as the concept of perception is concerned, we have already seen them while dealing 
with the definition of perception as well as in our discussion of realism. But we shall see 
them now, in terms of the phenomena relevant to a theory of perception. 

1. Mind-independent Reality: Think of the distinction between seeing a cat and 
imagining a cat. The main distinction is that in the one case, there is a cat that exists 
independently of my consciousness and in the other case there would be no cat if I 
stop imagining. Ontological realism therefore, is a constitutive phenomenon of the 
very idea of perception. 

2. Determinacy or Stability: The independently existing reality is experienced by us not 
as “reality” or “world” in the abstract but always perceived as individual objects or 
events that have a determinate character. Our perceptual experience is always an 
experience of the determinate reality of apples and oranges, having this shape and that 


colour and so on. We experience the world as having a pre-fabricated character, so to 
say. We do not cut up the world into apples and oranges; we find them given as such. 
We do not make stones hard and cotton soft; it is given to us so, and so on. 
Awareness: This, too we have seen, is constitutive of the concept of perception. 
Immediacy of awareness: while discussing the definition of perception we noted this. 
This makes the difference between my being a witness to an event and hearing about 
the event from somebody else. If this phenomenon were to be absent we would not 
call it perception. (There are some complications as to what could be considered 
immediate: if my watching a game on TV immediate mediate? But it is a problem as 
to the definition of immediacy and not questioning immediacy itself.) 

Causal connection: This is another conceptual requirement that for an episode in 
consciousness to be considered an instance of perception, that episode must have 
causal links with the mind-independent reality in the sense that if reality were to be 
different that episode would not take place. An episode where causal connection is 
missing would be an instance of imagination, hallucination, etc., but not an instance 
of perception. Causal connection is necessary but not sufficient condition for 
perceptual experience. 

Fallibility: It is an undeniable fact about our perceptual experiences that some of the 
episodes we took to be veridical might subsequently turn out to be false. The main 
difference between the direct and indirect realists is a matter of how to explain this 
phenomenon. 


4.6 


PHENOMENA RELEVANT TO PERCEPTUAL CONSCIOUSNESS II 


The realist theories of perception, although called theories of perception, remain focussed on 
individual perceptions than on finding the nature of perceptual consciousness as such. 
Therefore, they tend to neglect the wide range of phenomena that are relevant to perceptual 
consciousness, especially the range of phenomena that are related to perception as an activity 
done by the perceiver, which begins before any sensory input and does not end with the 
cognitive output. Such phenomena related to the activity of perception include the following: 


1. Perceptual search: Not only do we see things that are presented to us but also 
look for things that interest us. I can go to a library and search for a particular 
book; go into a crowd and look for a particular face. 

2. Selective attention: Our attention is selective. It is commonplace that “the 
information available during each moment in time...is vast and complex. We are 
constantly bombarded by a myriad of sights, sounds and smells. Yet most of these 
go unnoticed... It is only a fraction of these that comes to be noticed by the 
perceiver.” Therefore, “the causal sequence set off by the proximate stimulus 
determines what can be perceived in any given conditions, but not necessarily 
what will be perceived.” Consequently, even when all objective factors, including 
the physical position of the perceiver, are kept constant, the resulting perception 
could vary. Therefore, different people could see different things in the same 
given environment. 

3. Perceptual polymorphy: Like selective attention, this also points to the fact that 
even when there are no variations in the objective factors, the perceptual synthesis 
could vary. However these are two different phenomena. Selective attention refers 
to the fact that the perceiver has a choice in receiving the stimulus input from the 
environment; polymorphy points to a different fact that even the same input can 
lead to different perceptual output. The most common examples that illustrate this 


phenomenon are ambiguous pictures like the duck-rabbit or the old woman-young 
woman. But the phenomenon is not restricted to ambiguous cases. Consider the 
following example given by Alva No . I say “Nein!” If the person who hears me 
knows German and the context is right, what I said will be heard as “No”. If the 
hearer knows only English and the context is different the same word will heard as 
nine (9). 

4. The Hidden Side: When we see an object we receive sensations only of the side 
that is exposed to us. But we are also aware that it has other sides and that these 
will be available to us if we move around; they are available to other perceivers 
who are seeing it from other sides. 

5. Veridicality and Corrigibility: The foundationalists focus on the fallibility of 
perception and seek security against that possibility. But fallibility is only part of 
the story. The amazing fact about perception is not its fallibility but the fact that 
most of our perception is true (veridical). Even a mistaken episode of perceiving is 
recognized as an instance of misperception only after having corrected it or in the 
process of correcting it, such that the perception as a reliable mode of cognition is 
never in doubt. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What, according to William Alston, are the issues that philosophers have been concerned 
with in perception? 


3. Describe one phenomenon from each from the two groups that are seemingly opposed to 
each other. 


4.7 CHOOSING A THEORY OF PERCEPTION 


Having seen the different theories of perception, now is the time for epistemology to do its 
proper job and adjudicate between them by giving credit where it is due correcting what 
needs to be corrected. We have already seen the main points on which the different theories 
differ. The main difference is between realism and constructivism. One focuses on perceptual 


episodes and emphasises the receptivity of the mind for such episodes to occur. The other 
focuses on perceptual consciousness and the active contribution of the perceiver before, 
during and after the episode. Compared to this major difference, the differences between 
different versions of realism are more like shadow boxing. Indirect realism and the 
computational model agree in giving some kind of an active role to consciousness during the 
cognitive episode, but remain silent on any activity before or after the episode. They remain 
focussed on particular episodes of perception because even while proposing a “theory” of 
perception, they make no distinction between a perceptual episode and perceptual 
consciousness. 


Once the problem of perception is properly identified as the nature of perceptual 
consciousness, it becomes clear that we cannot really choose between realism and 
constructivism, between receptivity and activity because both are characteristic features of 
perceptual consciousness. Therefore, both have to be combined in some fashion. Cognitive 
psychology takes both into account when it talks about two kinds of processing that goes into 
perception. One is called “top-down” or theory-driven processing where our prior theories 
and concepts influence what is perceived. The other is called “bottom-up” or data-driven 
processing which is controlled by what is given to the senses from outside. A philosophy of 
perception, then, needs to combine both processes. This could be done either by adopting 
realism and making appropriate adaptations to it or by adopting constructivism and adapting 
it. Alvin Goldman in his Epistemology and Cognition (1986) takes the former path and makes 
modifications to the correspondence theory of truth. We shall explore how a constructivist 
approach could be adapted to include basic realist insights. 


We adopt a constructivist theory, with its active role to the perceiver because that makes it 
easy to explain such phenomena as perceptual search, selective attention, polymorphy and so 
on. The real problem for constructivism is to find an explanation for such hardcore 
phenomena as determinacy and immediacy. Take immediacy. If perception is immediate, 
something that happens to us, then it cannot be a matter of our construction or interpretation. 
Moreover, in most cases of perception we are not aware of any constructing activity on our 
part. When the problem is spelt out in this manner, the solution suggests itself. Our lack of 
explicit awareness of activity is not an argument against perception being an active 
construction. There are other instances of activity within our bodies (such as digestion), of 
which we are not explicitly aware. Perceiving process could also be a similar, unconscious 
activity. It may still be asked: if there is a mediating process of this kind, how can it be 
considered immediate knowledge? The answer is that immediacy is being used here in a 
comparative sense: compared to other means of knowing like inference or testimony, 
perception is immediate. 


4.8 COGNITION AND EVOLUTION 


A more difficult problem is that of determinacy. Constructivists seem to say that it is we who 
cut up an indeterminate external reality into determinate entities like apples and oranges. This 
cannot really be the case. A rock is hard not because perceivers find it so; perceivers find it 
hard because rock is indeed hard! Humans, at the most, could have found the words for 
certain features exhibited by reality itself. These are features of reality to which we have 
given names. Constructivism can be adapted to accommodate this phenomenon by making 
some modifications. Constructivists can be more explicit in acknowledging that our 
constructions are based on the features exhibited by reality. What they need to claim is not 
that reality is devoid of features that are independent of the perceiver, but that it has too many 
features from which the perceiver picks and chooses some to the neglect of others. In other 
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words, perceivers selectively attend to some features and not to others. Moreover, what gets 
selected and gets left out in most cases of routine perception is not done at the conscious 
level. This fits with the unconscious processing mentioned in connection with immediacy. 
The blind nature of such processing is found in Jerry Fodor’s book, The Modularity of the 
Mind. 


Such unconscious processing is explained by evolutionary theory, which speaks about the 
cognitive niche of different organisms. The basic idea is that each kind of organism picks up 
the information it needs for its survival in a given environment. In the process of evolution 
the cognitive mechanism of an organism has developed in a manner such that certain features 
of a given surrounding are picked up by it while the other features are left out. There is 
evidence to show that what the bats and bees pick up from the same surroundings is not 
exactly the same as that which is picked up by humans. The cognitive niche of the human 
animal is called “mesocosm”. It is our evolutionary heritage that we unconsciously pay 
attention to some feature of the surrounding and not to others. Not all our perception is not of 
this kind. But this accounts for that inner core of our perceptual knowledge that is more or 
less common to us as a species. It is the same core that comes into play in radical translation. 
Here, then, we have an excellent explanation that combines the active contribution of the 
perceiver without denying the realist intuition that what is perceived is determinate mind- 
independent reality. 


An additional advantage of this theory of perception is that the perennial conflict between a 
priori knowledge favoured by the rationalists and a posteriori knowledge favoured by the 
empiricists gets resolved. A priori knowledge is inner core that is our evolutionary heritage. 
But even what is ontogenetically (in terms of the individual) a priori in this manner is 
phylogenetically (in terms of the species) a posteriori. 

Another important conclusion follows from this manner of combining realism and 
constructivism. When we take all relevant phenomena into account human knowledge turns 
out to be not a mirror of reality at all. Rather, knowledge is like a map. Just as there could be 
various true maps of the same territory (political, geographical, industrial etc.), so too with 
human knowledge. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. A good theory of perception needs to combine realism and constructivism. Why? How 
does cognitive psychology take both into account? 
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3. How does evolutionary theory help us to resolve the conflict between a priori knowledge 
and a posterior knowledge? 


4.9 LET US SUM UP 


Naturalized epistemology sees epistemology as “science self-applied”. It means that the 
manner in which it attempts to settle cognitive disputes about other realms should be applied 
also to resolve internal disputes within epistemology. Perception is a fit candidate for this 
treatment as it is a field of various theories. When the method of naturalized epistemology is 
applied to perception not only are we able to find where the different theories have gone 
wrong (conflating different problems leading to the neglect of the relevant phenomena) but 
also acknowledge what is true in those different theories. In the process, not only does 
epistemology become a matrix of inter-disciplinary collaboration but human knowledge 
comes to be seen as maps of reality, rather than a mirror of it. 


4.10 KEY WORDS 


Ontology is the study of what there is. 


Mesocosm is a term used in evolutionary epistemology. It stands for the cognitive niche of 
the human species, that technologically unaided world of perception that falls in between 
macrocosm and microcosm. It is an evolutionary heritage that bears the stamp of our struggle 
for survival. 


Ontogenesis or Ontogeny = a term in biology referring to the growth and development of an 
individual organism. 


Phylogenesis or Phylogeny = stands for the evolutionary history of an organ or some part of 


an organism. Contrasted with ontogeny, phylogeny is always in relation to a group or species 
and not of individual development. 
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Unit 4 deals with notion of perception in philosophical discourse detailing on the main theories of 


perception are direct realism, indirect realism, Causal theory and constructivism. The unit elaborately 
deals with the issue of perception and the consciousness involved in the question of perception. 


1. Perception tends to get defined in two different ways: either in terms of the senses or in 
terms of immediacy. Defined in terms of the senses it is called sense-experience or sensory 
knowledge. But this definition would exclude important instances of perception such as our 
self-knowledge. Immediate knowledge, therefore, is used as an alternative definition. 
Empiricists tend to define it as knowledge by means of senses or introspection. 

2. Realism in perception has four components: (a) an ontological component that says there 
exists some reality that is independent of the consciousness of the knower (b) an awareness 
component that says that the ontological reality becomes knowledge only when the knower 
becomes aware of it (c) a causal component that says that the relevant awareness is caused by 
the ontological component (d) a truth component that says that there is a correspondence 
between the awareness and the ontological components. 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1. According to Alston philosophers have been concerned two issues in perception: one is the 
epistemology (justification) of perceptual beliefs and the other is nature of perception. The 
nature of perception in turn, can be seen as dealing with (a) the nature of perceiving 
something or with (b) the nature and structure of perceptual consciousness. 

2. Justification of individual perceptual beliefs always presupposes certain beliefs about the 
nature of perceptual consciousness. The former is like a football referee attempting to 
confirm that a scored goal was indeed a valid one that did not violate any of the rules of the 
game. The latter (examining the nature of perception) is like examining the rules themselves 
to see whether the rules are appropriate or they need to be changed. Another difference is that 
individual perceptual beliefs are taken to be episodes that happen in the consciousness of the 
knower whereas perceptual consciousness includes the activity of the knower before, during 
and after the perceptual episode. 

3. Many of the phenomena from the two groups are at least seemingly opposed to each other. 
Take for example the phenomena of determinacy and polymorphy. On the one hand 
determinacy tells us that objects in the world have a determinate character (hard, soft, round 
etc). On the other hand, there is perceptual polymorphy where one and the same object may 
be perceived in more than one way. This is best seen in the case of puzzle pictures, thought 
polymorphy is by no means limited to them. 


Answers to Check Your Progress III 


1. Once the problem of perception is properly identified as the nature of perceptual 
consciousness, it becomes clear that we cannot really choose between realism that pays 
attention to the receptivity of consciousness and constructivism that pays attention to the 
activity of consciousness because both are characteristic features of perceptual consciousness. 
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Therefore, both have to be combined in some fashion. Cognitive psychology takes both into 
account when it talks about “top-down” or theory-driven processing and “bottom-up” or data- 
driven processing. 

2. Constructivists seem to say that it is we who cut up an indeterminate external reality into 
determinate entities like apples and oranges. This cannot really be the case. A rock is hard not 
because perceivers say so. But constructivism can be modified to accommodate this 
phenomenon. First modification is to acknowledge that reality need not be indeterminate; 
rather it has numerous features and the perceivers pick and choose certain of those features, 
leaving out the others. A second modification is an acknowledgement that much of this 
process of picking and choosing involved in ordinary perceptions is an unconscious process. 
It is part of our evolutionary heritage. Other creatures have perceiving mechanisms that pick 
up features which we do not. 

3. Evolutionary theory will have no difficulty in accepting some knowledge as a priori, as far 
as the knowledge of any individual is concerned. This is part of our evolutionary heritage. 
But even what is ontogenetically (in terms of the individual) a priori in this manner is 
phylogenetically (in terms of the species) a posteriori. 


